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BCONOMIC ASPECTS OF CHARITY ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

As an introduction to a study of the economic bearing of 
Charity Organization it is necessary first to review briefly its 
principles and methods. Charity organization societies are 
not associations for the purpose of giving relief. They are 
formed principally for the purpose of bringing the existing 
relief societies and churches of a city into co-operation. In 
their best forms they are federations composed of delegates 
from the different charitable societies and churches. I^ess 
than one hundred cities in the United States have such 
federations. The main purposes of the charity organization 
societies have been summed up as follows: 

The first is to bring the philanthropic forces of a dty to 
work together instead of at cross purposes. 

The second is to secure complete knowledge of persons 
who are unfortunate and need aid, by means of an examina- 
tion of conditions wherever want is reported, and by regis- 
tering useful facts concerning the families aided. 

The third is to bring the well-to-do and the poor to a 
mutual understanding by means of friendly visitors, limiting 
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the work of each visitor to one or two families so that interest 
and enthusiasm are not lost. 

( 1 ) C(hcperaH(m. — ^This is simply applying to the work of 
charity a principle which is becoming more and more 
dominant in the industrial world. Co-operation in charity 
protects the co-operating agencies from being imposed 
upon. But more important than that, it aids them in finding 
out cases of distress and in bringing to bear the particular 
agency which is needed to relieve it To prevent the over- 
lapping of relief, the charity organization society opens a 
central office, to which all co-operating agencies report the 
names of persons whom they aid, and this information is 
recorded and is at the service of any society or person giving 
alms. Through the registration bureau of the New York 
Charity Organization Society 531 co-operating societies and 
churches exchange information. 

(2) Adequate knowledge. — ^This also distinguishes charity 
organization from other methods. The careful investigation 
into the circumstances of those in need is condemned by the 
opponents of charity organization because it is sometimes 
hiuniliating to the unfortunate. But a knowledge of the 
circumstances is necessary both to detect frauds and to 
determine what kind of aid is needed. Often the thing 
which the poor think they need would be harmful to them, 
while a kindly investigation will reveal some other way in 
which they can be permanently helped. As a matter of fact 
most relief societies find it necessary to investigate before 
granting relief. The advantage of the charity organization 
society in this respect is that the work is done more 
thoroughly and systematically, by an expert, and there is no 
need of repeating the investigation, because the information 
gained is at the service of all societies and persons co- 
operating with it. 

(3) Personal service. — ^This is perhaps the most vital force 
in charity organization. Of course the practice of visiting 
among the poor is not a distinctive mark of charity organi- 
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zation. It is practiced more or less by kind-hearted people 
in connection with most relief societies and churches, and by 
many others independent of any organization. It is an out- 
come of the emotion of pity for the weaker members of 
society which is the motive of all charity. The attitude of 
those who are inclined to ridicule this branch of the charity 
organization movement is therefore untenable, because people 
will and must continue to express their sympathy in this 
manner. The thing which disting^uishes charity organi* 
zation is simply the substitution of a helpM form of visiting 
for a harmful one. The common £iult with ordinary visiting 
by the well-to-do among the poor is that they go as alms- 
givers. The poor are discouraged from making the best 
of things because it diminishes their chances of obtaining 
alms. The friendly visitors of the charity organization 
society are not allowed to give alms. They go not only to 
give good advice and to instruct but to carry something of 
the higher life to those whose advantages are less. It is no 
indication that friendly visiting is a &ilure that the 
visitor may not be able to instruct in practical matters of life. ; 

The contact of rich and poor, not in the position of patron / 

and dependent, but as friends, is of mutual benefit. It tends / 

to remove ill feeling between the classes, encourages and ' 

uplifts the poor and broadens the sympathies of the rich. 

In addition to these three main characteristics of the 
charity organization society, there are other principles of 
its work which should be mentioned. 

(i) It works on the principle of helping the poor to help 
themselves, establishing employment bureaus and tr3ring to 
find work for those who are in need and claim to be looking 
for work. When this does not suffice it opens labor yards 
for men and work rooms for women and alwa3rs offers em- 
ployment at low wages to those who are able to work and 
apparently needing aid. This acts as a test. If the applicants 
are really in need they have an opportunity to get help and 
not fed that they are paupers, because they earn what they 
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get. If they will not accept work it proves that they aie 
not in serious need. 

(2) The charity organization, when it gives material 
relief, tries to find the cause of need and remove it Aid is 
granted, not primarily to relieve suflFering, but with a view 
to placing the recipient in a condition where he will be able 
to help himself. 

(3) Charity organization workers aim to divert the ethical 
impulses of charity into other and more helpful lines than 
that of almsgiving. The crude form in which the sentiment 
of sympathy for the poor expresses itself is that of direct 
material relief. It is unfortunately true that with the 
majority of people the word charity is used synonymously 
with almsgiving. This is a short-sighted view. Charity is 
the disposition to diminish the sum total of human suffering, 
but almsgiving, even when carefully administered, often 
engenders more suffering in the long run than it relieves. 
The charity organization societies do find it necessary to 
give alms but they seek to educate the givers to a 
higher form of charity. They attack pauperism at the roots 
by preventing children firom growing up as paupers and by 
bringing personal influences to bear on the improvement <k 
the character of the poor. 

(4) The charity organization society encourages personal 
charity. When relief is necessary the society prefers that it 
should come directly 6rom the bene&ctor to the person need- 
ing aid, but with the supervision and advice of the cen- 
tral association. This is only an ideal to which the best 
societies aim to make their work conform. At present a 
majority of the societies are obHged to get most of the money 
needed for relief purposes from associations organized for 
that purpose. 

(5) Charity organization teaches that indiscriminate alms- 
giving is something worse than a waste of money. It is a 
wrong to the person who receives the alms and a wrong to 
society. Therefore the charity organization society advises 
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every one to refuse all applicants and send them to the asso- 
ciation office for investigation, unless the person applied to 
can give the time for a careful hearing of the needs of the 
case and for a personal visit. The common saying, that it is 
better to give to nine unworthy applicants than to refuse a 
tenth deserving one, is altogether at &ult, because it over- 
looks the indirect harm which comes from wrong giving. 

(6) Charity organization workers both in England and 
America are generally opposed to public outdoor relief, /. e.^ 
the relief of the poor from public funds outside of institu- 
tions. This is probably the largest item of expenditure fi>r 
relief and the most wasteful. Public outdoor relief is con- 
demned because: (i) It tends to increase the number of 
applicants, as it is less disgraceful than indoor relief; (2) It 
requires an amount of discrimination between cases that is 
practically impossible where the work is done by public 
officials; (3) It has a tendency to corrupt politics; (4) Out- 
door relief given lavishly has resulted in lowering wages. 

The experience of several American cities whidi have en- 
tirely abolished public outdoor relief shows that the amount 
of suffering and the demands on private charities and chari- 
table institutions were less after the abolition of this outdoor 
relief. In Brooklyn the average amount spent for public 
outdoor relief from 1872 to 1877 ^^ $114,000. In 1878 
the charity organization society was organized and it was 
decided to abolish outdoor relief. As to the result Seth 
Low, at that time mayor of Brookl}m, says in his report to 
the National Conference of Charities: ** Many anticipated 
great and unusual suffering among the poor by consequence. 
The testimony of private relief associations, and of many 
who give much time personally to visiting among the poor, is 
all to thesame effect. The poor have suffered less this winter 
in Brooklyn than either last year or the year before. The 
saving in the interests of morality cannot be expressed in 
money.'* 

FhUadelphia in 1879 had a similar experience. The 
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amotint distributed in outdoor relief in 1875 and also in 1876 
was $82,000 and in 1879 $66,000. The supply of public relief 
was cut off after a charity organization society had been or- 
ganized in 1878. The secretary reports that * ' While there was 
for a time a somewhat greater pressure upon private relieving 
agencies, the presstire soon passed away, and the demand 
for relief was not greater than it had been, while the popula- 
tion of the almshouse decreased, even in the face of the 
increasing population of the city.'' Mr. Amos G. Warner, 
from whose book on ''American Charities," these quotations 
are taken, concludes as follows: '' As administered in the 
United States, it is found apparently, that outdoor relief 
educates more people for the almshouse than it keeps out 
of it, and that therefore it is neither economical nor kindly" 

(P- 17O. 

The foregoing description of charity organization princi- 
ples and methods will serve as an introduction to a study 
of the teaching of economic science in regard to charity. 
In studying the economic justification of charity organiza- 
tion we must include the whole system of private charities, 
since the charity organization society would be nothing 
without the other organizations which co-operate with it. 
The questions, then, which we have to ask are these: (i) 
What does economic science teach as to the justification of 
private charities in general? (2) What does economic 
science teach as to the charity organization method of private 
charities? 

If we go back to the early English economists we find 
that the postulates of the writers of the classical school took 
no account of altruistic motives in economic life, so there was 
at the first a conflict between economists and philanthropists. 
The reform of the English poor law in 1834 was advocated 
by the economists and opposed by the philanthropists. In 
the course of its development, however, political economy 
has been compelled to take into account the altruistic as 
well as the egoistic motives as the basis of its philosophy, 
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while charity has ceased to be wholly a matter of impulse^ 
and has come to take into consideration the remote as well 
as the immediate consequences of its acts. 

The first of the classical economists to treat extensively 
the problem of pauperism and its relief was Malthus. The 
prominence which has been given to his name in connection 
with the theory of population, and his logical application of 
that theory in advocating the abolition of poor law relief, has 
given him an undeserved reputation for hardness and lack of 
benevolence. His notion of the relation of the theory of 
population to the problem of pauperism is shown by the fol- 
lowing abstract: 

In mU societies the sexual instinct is so strong that there is a con- 
stant effort towards an increase <tf population. This effort as constantly 
tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress and to prevent 
any great permanent amelioration of their condition. 

Where the positive check to population is not found repressing an 
increase already begun, by starvation and disease, it is because the 
preventive or prudential dheck has been exercised by the people. 
This sentiment operates in some degree through all the ranks of 
society in England. Even the lower classes have a love of indepen* 
dence and a fear of letting their families sink in the scale of comfort. 
The poor law of England is a system of all others the most calculated 
gradually to weaken this sentiment The poor laws tend to depress 
the general conditions of the poor by tending to increase population 
without increasing food, and by diminishing the share of the indus- 
trious. 

In the Essay on The Principles of Population, book 4, 
chapter 3, ''Of the only Effectual mode of improving the 
Condition of the Poor,' ' he seems to affirm that the only way 
in which the poor can be permanently helped is by limiting 
population, and that to enforce this limitation nothmg should 
be done which will relieve those who bring children into 
the world, from the responsibility of supporting them. 

It would be, however, entirdy wrong to suppose that 
Malthus found no proper place for the exercise of charity. 
On the contrary, he had a very high conception of it, 
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and a great deal which he has written in the chapter on 
"The Direction of Our Charity" might be taken as a 
guide for charity organization societies to-day. In this 
chapter he undertakes to show how to direct our private 
charity so as not to interfere with the great object in view, of 
ameliorating the condition of the lower classes. He takes 
into consideration the natural universal impulse to charity, 
assumes that it is good, and undertakes to show how it is to be 
guided by reason so as not to defeat its own purposes. He 
says : " One of the most valuable parts of charity is its 
effect upon the giver. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Supposing it to be allowed that the exercise of our 
benevolence in acts of charity is not, upon the whole, really 
beneficial to the poor; yet we could never sanction any 
endeavour to extinguish an impulse, the proper gratification 
of which has so evident a tendency to purify and exalt the 
human mind. But it is particularly satisfoctory and pleas- 
ing to find that the mode of exercising our charity, which, 
when brought to the test of utility, will appear to be most 
beneficial to the poor, is precisely that which will have the 
best and most improving effect on the mind of the donor. 
The qtiality of charity, like that of mercy, 

' is not strained ; 
It dioppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the earth beneath.' ** 

After describing the bad effects of the distribution of pub- 
lic relief by the poor law, he says: '* But it is fer otherwise 
with that voluntary and active charity, which makes itself 
acquainted with the objects which it relieves; which seems 
to feel, and to be proud of the bond that unites the rich with 
the poor; which enters into their houses, informs itself not 
only of their wants, but of their habits and dispositions; 
checks the hopes of clamorous and obtrusive poverty, with 
no other recommendation but rage ; and encourages, with 
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adequate relief^ the silent and retiring sufferer laboring 
under unmerited difficulties." 

In spite of all the hard things that have been said about 
Malthus, when we judge from what he says himself we can 
not help thinking that he was a man of charitable impulses, 
and might have made a good friendly visitor of the charity 
organization society if there had been any in his day. 

We quote from another of the classical economists, John 
Stuart Mill. In book 5, chapter 11, he says: *' Apart from 
any metaphysical considerations respecting the foundation 
of morals or of the social union, it will be admitted to be 
right that human beings should help one another; and the 
more so, in proportion to the urgency of the need; and none 
needs help so urgently as one who is starving. The claim 
to help, therefore, created by destitution is one of the strong- 
est which can exist; and there is prima facte the amplest 
reason for making the relief of so extreme an exigency as 
certain to those who require it, as by any arrangements of 
society it can be made. 

''On the other hand, in all cases of helping, there are two 
sets of consequences to be considered; the consequences of 
the assistance itself, and the consequences of relying on the 
assistance. The former are generally beneficial, but the 
latter for the most part injurious; so much so in many cases 
as greatly to outweigh the value of the benefit." 

After describing the evils of depending on relief, he says: 
" Energy and self-dependence are, however, liable to be im- 
paired by the absence of help, as well as by its excess. It is 
even more &tal to exertion to have no hope of succeeding 
by it, than to be assured of succeeding without it." 

He then lays down the limitations of what he considers a 
proper system of public relief, and concludes as follows : 
** Subject to these conditions, I conceive it to be highly 
desirable that the certainty of subsistence should be hdd out 
by law to the destitute able-bodied, rather than that their 
relief should depend on voluntary charity. In the first place 
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[private] charity almost alwa3'S does too much or too little. 
It lavishes its bounty in one place and leaves people to starve 
in another. Secondly , since the state must necessarily provide 
subsistence for the criminal poor while undergoing punish- 
ment, not to do the same for the poor who have not ofiended 
is to give a premium on crime. And lastly, if the poor are 
left to individual charity a vast amount of mendicity is 
inevitable." 

Mill justified charitable relief on economic grounds, but 
he would confine it to narrow limits, and he, contrary to 
Malthus, favored state relief in preference to private charity. 
The cause of this difference of opinions lies largely in the 
different conditions of the times in which the two men 
wrote. Malthus wrote a few years before the reform of the 
English poor law, when the results of public outdoor relief 
were probably seen at the worst that they have ever been in 
any country. It was natural that he should oppose that 
system. Mill wrote a few years after the repeal of the 
poor law when the good resists of the reform by comparison 
with previous conditions gave great promise of permanent 
benefit firom a well-administered public relief system. On 
the other hand private relief in those days was unorganized 
and pauperizing. Mill's reasons for condemning private 
charity were, that it gave too much in some places and too 
little in others, and that where the poor were left to indi- 
vidual charity a vast amount of mendicity was inevitable. 
To-day with our well-organized private charities and badly 
administered public relief system these same arguments 
would justify private charity in preference to public outdoor 
relief. 

The opinions which we have quoted from the classical 
economists are more liberal than tiie average. The econo- 
mists of that time were opposed on general principles to 
anything which softened down the effects of free competi- 
tion, and there was a conflict between the economists and 
the philanthropists. To-day, however, with a broader 
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political economy and a more scientific charity, we find the 
ecxmomists and philanthropists in the same camp. This is 
shown by several fiurts. At the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections there are always now addresses by 
q>ecialists in economic science, and the proceedings of that 
body are very largely a study of the means of applying the 
teachings of economics to the problem of pauperism. 
Again, the leading universities are all introducing courses 
of instruction in pauperism and practical sociology. More 
and more men trained in economic science are entering the 
field of practical charities. 

The climax of this process of development is seen when 
we find that some of the economists have actually exchanged 
places with the philanthropists, and that they are now carrying 
on a debate similar to that which raged in the early part of 
the century, except that now their positions are reversed. 
This is the case to some extent in England, where such an 
able economist as Alfred Marshall has been advocating an 
extension of poor law relief, and has been opposed by Mr. 
C. S. I«och, the general secretary of the London Charity 
Organization Society, and Mr. Bernard Bosanquet.* Mr. 
John Hobson, the author of the *' Evolution of Modem 
Capitalism," has made a violent attack on a book written by 
C. S. I/xih, Mr. Bosanquet and other charity organization 
workers {Contemporary Reidew^ Nov., 1896). The gist of 
his attack seems to be merely to raise the question why 
fhere is any more danger in the receipt, by the poor, of out- 
door relief which they have not earned, than there is in the 
receipt of the unearned increment by the rich in the form 
of rent, interest, or monopoly profits. In regard to these 
two attacks by the economists on charity organization, we 
can only say that they do not attack the methods of charity 
organization. They seem to oppose a theory of the charity 
organization r^;arding the matter of outdoor relief. Pro- 
fessor Marshall suggests as some reasons why in England 

* See ** Economic Jottmal,** 1(192. 
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an extension of public outdoor relief would not result in the 
same abuses as under the old poor law: (i) That we have 
a much more intelligent and well-supervised system of poor 
law relief than at the beginning of the century; (2) That 
the per capita wealth of the country has greatly increased; 
(3) That we have now a carefully organized system of pri- 
vate charities, which would co-operate with the public relief 
department. The demand for more liberal public relief on 
the part of some of the economists in England seems to 
come from the feeling that in the midst of rapidly increasing 
wealth the laboring classes are fidling to get their share of 
the increase. There is no doubt that the evils of pauperism 
are much worse in England than in this country. In this 
country sympathy with the working classes does not take 
the form of a demand for outdoor relief. Here economists 
and philanthropists are united in opposing public outdoor 
relief, and the economists are unanimous in their approval 
of charity organization. 

A different view from any which we have presented is 
that of Herbert Spencer. This writer, the greatest modem 
advocate of individualism and laissez faire^ consistently 
with his theory of non-interference, argues that the rdidT 
of the poor from public fimds is unethical. 

He goes farther and affirms that all organized voluntary 
charity, though less objectionable than compulsory relief, is 
yet objectionable and in some ways even more so. 

His main objections to this form of charity are that it is 
indiscriminate, overlapping, wasted on improper persons, 
makes its recipients dependent on charity, and is lacking in 
the personal element ("Principles of Ethics," Part 6, 
Chapter on Relief of the Poor). 

Now, all of these objections apply principally to the work 
of relief societies and churches which do not form charity 
organization societies or co-operate. He is also opposed to 
charitable institutions such as hospitals, asylums, etc. 

The only kind of charity which he advocates is personal 
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giving to those with whom one is brought by his daily activi- 
ties into immediate contact, who by iUness or loss of work, 
by death or by other calamity, are severally liable to &11 into 
a state calling for aid. There should be recognized a 
daim possessed by each member of this particular cluster 

(p. 390). 

Now this kind of charity is the very best so &r as it goes, 
but it would not reach the masses of those who need help 
because the rich and poor do not come in contact in modem 
cities to any great extent. Every agent of a charity organi- 
zation knows that it is impossible to make many people fed 
their responsibility to aid those who are in any way con- 
nected with them, to say nothing about getting personal 
attention for the poor who have no such claim. On the 
other hand under the system of individual hdp without a 
supervising agency, the evils of indiscriminate almsgiving 
for whidx Mr. Spencer condemns the relief sodeties would 
be at thdr worst. 

After this halting advocacy of private beneficence it is 
interesting to read Mr. Spencer's ideas of diarity in relation 
to the law of the survival of the fittest. He says (p. 393): 
"Whether assistance is given through state machinery, or 
by diaritable sodeties, or privatdy, it is difficult to see how 
it can be restricted in sudx a manner as to prevent the 
inferior from b^etting more of the inferior. 

** If left to operate in all its sternness, the prindple of the 
survival of the fittest, which, as ethically considered, we 
have seen to imply that each individual shall be left to 
experience the effects of his own nature and consequent 
conduct, would quickly dear away the degraded. But it is 
impracticable with our present sentiments to let it operate 
in all its sternness." 

I understand from this and the context that Mr. Spencer 
bdieved that the indulgence of the senHmenis of charity 
always interferes with material progress. In this connection 
it may be of interest to consider a similar view of the 
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justification of charity which has been set forth by Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of Indiana. Mr. Johnson has been for years 
engaged in charitable work, having been at the head of the 
organized charities of Cincinnati and Chicago, the State 
Board of Charities of Indiana and president of the National 
Conference of Charities. In view of this fact it is rather 
surprising that he takes the view that there is no justifica- 
tion for charity on the grounds of physical and material 
prosperity. He takes up almost every kind of charity and 
shows how it is '* directly contrary to that method of nature 
by which the races of mankind have progressed from 
savagery to civilization."* The chief function of charity, 
he says, is to secure the survival of the unfit His indict« 
ment of charities on economic grounds is especially strong, 
coming from one who has had such good opportunities to 
witness the effects of charity. 

The answer to this indictment he finds in the ethical basis 
of charity which I can best present in his own words: 

*' Material progress and physical and intellectual advance- 
ment are not the whole of human progress. To struggle 
successfully, to rise by stepping upon the bodies of our 
weaker brethren and survive at their expense, is not, at our 
present stage of development, the way to the progress of 
mankind. . . . The real progress of the race is to be pro- 
moted by the cultivation of our emotional and aesthetic 
nature. Care for others and for all, or alirutsm, must 
replace egoism^ the selfish care of self, as our guiding motive. 
That this may come we need the cultivation of our finest 
sensibilities, and the practice of charity at its best offers 
us the greatest opportunity for this cultivation. Charity 
promotes the survival of the unfit, and so hinders material 
progress. But the selfishness and cruelty, which, if charity 
were abolished, would replace the sentiments which now 
promote charity, would be of infinitely more evil effect in 
hindering the development of our higher nature." 

« The BUiloal Basis of Chsrity (patnplilet). 
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This seems to be justifying charity on the grounds of 
the effects it has on the giver and through him on society^ 
regardless, or in spite o^ the effects on the recipient. 

The criticism on these views and the lessons to be drawn 
from them may be summed up in four propositions with 
which we will dose this paper. 

In the first place, charity in the ordinary sense of active 
sympathy for the poor does not differ essentially from other 
forms of altruism. We can classify the forms of altruism 
enumerated by Herbert Spencer in his principles of ethics as 
foUowa We have at the bottom simple justice which 
society makes compulsory to prevent the stronger competi- 
tors fixmi destroying the weaker ones. Nest above that 
comes what he calls n^ative beneficence, which is character- 
ized by passivity in deed or word at times when egoistic 
advantage or pleasure might be gained by action. On a 
higher plane still is positive bene^cence, which includes: 
(i) beneficence of the different members of the fiunily to 
each other; (2) beneficence toward the sick or injured or 
those in special danger; (3) pecuniary aid to relatives and 
friends ; (4) the relief of the poor as such. 

Now these different forms of altruism differ in degree but 
not in kind. They are all the products of evolution and pro- 
mote human progress. Mr. Johnson's position is that the 
sentiment of altruism is good for the human race but the 
practice of it in the form of relief of the poor hinders material 
progress. But how could the sentiment of altruism have 
been evolved or transmitted in the evolutionary process if 
iint practice of it had been a hindrance to material progress ? 
And does the theory of the survival of the fittest offer any 
arguments against a good system of poor relief which would 
not apply equally against all the other manifestations of 
altruism? 

The second proposition is: That charity which is economi- 
cally detrimental is also ethically wrong. By an act of 
charity which is economically tmjustifiable is meant an act 
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which will directly and indirectly diminish the sum of 
human enjoyments. If it does this it has no ethical basis. 
Take the case of giving personal outdoor relief to the unem- 
ployed. Suppose that the indirect result of this is to lower 
wages and to diminish prudence on the part of the recipients, 
and so cause more sufiEering indirectly than was relieved. It 
might be said that the person who gave relief was not justi- 
fied on economic grounds, but was ethically justified because 
he followed the sentiment of sympathy, which is a good thing 
in itself; but would it be a true sympathy which would take 
into consideration only the immediate consequences of its 
action? Sympathy, to have any ethical daim, must take 
into account the indirect suffering which it causes. 

The third proposition is the converse of the last, viz. : any 
charity which is ethical is also economic. This might have 
been denied by the classical economists because they tried to 
separate the field of economics from that of ethics. They 
tried to confine themselves to the discussion of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, but there has always been a 
vague feeling that wealth and human welfare were identical, 
and no one has ever succeeded in defining wealth in such a 
way as to dearly separate economics from ethics. Modem 
economists have given up trying to restrict economics to a 
discussion of wealth, and ethical considerations are taken 
into account. So in our economic estimate of charity we are 
to take into account the ethical value of the sentiment which 
prompts to diarity. If any act of diarity is demanded by a 
true and intdligent S5rmpathy, it is economically justified, 
whatever may be the results on the material progress of the 
race. As an illustration of what is meant, take the case of 
children in the asylums for the feeble-minded. It is some- 
times urged, on economic grounds, that the best thing that 
could be done with many of these hopdess cases would be to 
put an end to thdr usdess lives. If economics only took 
account of material wealth it would justify the view, but 
when we have a sdence of economics which takes account 
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of intellectual and moral as well as material well-being, and 
when we consider the violence which such a course would 
do to our sense of the sacredness of human life, we can find 
no justification for such a proposal either in economics or 
ethics. 

Fourthly: The sentiment which is the motive of charity is 
a good thing in itself and has an economic basis; but the 
form in which that sentiment may properly express itself is 
not the same at all times. As our knowledge of the efiects 
of different forms of charity increases, it becomes more neces- 
sary that we consider the remote as well as the immediate 
effects of our giving, in order that it may be justified on the 
grounds of sentiment. In the middle ages when the evil 
results of indiscriminate almsgiving were not seen, those who 
gave indiscriminately, if they gave in response to the feel- 
ings of sympathy, were ethically justified, because they thus 
preserved and added to the fund of altruism which has made 
the Aryan race superior to all others. But nowadays when 
there is no excuse for being ignorant of the economic bear- 
ing of charity, if one indulges in indiscriminate alms- 
giving it must be due to inexcusable carelessness or 
indolence, and can claim no justification on the ground of 
fostering altruism, because the person knows, or ought to 
know, tibat he is causing more suffering indirectly than he 
relieves. 

As time goes on we do not know what new forms charity 
will take and how much of what is at present included under 
that head will be recognized as unethical. At the present 
time the principles and methods of charity organization are 
the best guide which we can find. Charity organization 
tries to stimulate and use the emotional element, which is 
the motive of charity, and to modify and direct it with the 
results of science. So long as it does this it will have an 
economic and ethical basis. 

C. E. Prhvky. 
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THE PHILADEI.PHIA NOMINATING SYSTEM. 

During the last few years Philaddpliia has offered a 
particularly good opportunity for a study of the influences 
which control party nominations. In consequence of recent 
developments in national politics, the local Democratic party 
has suffered an almost total collapse. It has ceased to make 
a serious contest at city elections, which have accordingly 
become empty forms; the Republican candidates being uni- 
formly elected by overwhelming majorities. Relieved, in this 
way, of all fear of defeat at the polls — ^the chief incentive 
to party harmony — ^Republican leaders have engaged in a 
series of struggles for supremacy which have aroused 
an unprecedented interest in the primary elections. On 
several occasions within the last four years practically 
the whole body of Republican voters seems to have taken 
part in the primaries. At the primary election held January 
II, 1898, about 140,000 votes were cast — a larger number 
than any Republican candidate, except President McKinley, 
has ever received at the regular election.* 

The large vote cast at these primaries, subjected the 
Republican nominating system to a crucial test. If at all 
suited to its function, it should, under such circumstances, 
have reflected the sentiment of the rank and file of the party. 
And yet the '* political machine '' which has long dominated 
the politics of Philadelphia had no difficulty in maintaining 
its ascendency. It demonstrated its ability to control the 
result of a primary participated in by the mass of voters 
almost as easily as one attended only by its own henchmen. 
What is the secret of its power ? To answer this question 
it will be necessary to study the practical operation of the 
nominating system. 

* In 6a6 ont of 981 divisions, 93,457 votes were retnmed. The same divisions gave 
McKinley 1x8,378. For the other 355 divisions no retnms are obtainable. 

(18) 
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The movement toward the subjection of nominating 
systems to legal control, which has been a marked feature 
of recent legislation in many states of the Union * has made 
but little progress in Pennsylvania. As in other states 
which have adopted the Australian ballot system, political 
parties are allowed to certify nominations, t. e., to place 
tickets on the official ballot without filing petitions. To 
avail itself of this privilege, a party organization is required 
to conduct its primary elections and conventions according 
to definite rules. The ballot act reads: **Any convention 
of delegates or primary meeting held under the rules of a 
political party . . . may . . . nominate by causing a 
certificate of nomination to be filed as hereinafter pro- 
vided." t As to the provisions of the rules, there is but one 
legal requirement. In consequence of an act of June 29, 
i88i,t primary election officers must take an oath to perform 
their duties fiaithftilly. In all other repects, the rules may 
be of any character the party chooses to adopt; and once 
adopted, they have the force of law.§ 

The Republican rules || provide for (i) a party organiza- 
tion and (2) a nominating system. The party organization 
includes bodies representing (i) the electoral division, (2) 
the ward, and (3) the city at large. The division associa- 
tions which are annually organized in each of the 996 divi- 
sions are designed to be popular assemblies of the resident 
Republican voters. At the winter primary the Republicans 
of each division elect two members to the ward executive 

* Vidi, ** Tendencies in Primary Legislation." Aitnai^ May, 1899. 

t Act of June 10, 1893, section 2, P. I^ 419. 

tP.L.128. 

1 In the following cases, party rules have been enforced by the courts: *' Dona- 
lwie»s Nomination/* Penna. Dist. Reports, 1893, p. 5; ♦* Ker's Nomination," Ibid., 
1893, p. 14; "Savage's NominaUon," *' Caldwell's Nomination," IHd,, 1894, p. 705; 
'*Uuibach*s and Hessler's Nomination,** Ibid., 1896, p. 66a; **Stucker*s Nomina- 
tion,** Ibid^ 1896, p. 660; "Klugh's Nomination," Ibid., 1896, p. 661; "Nominations 
of Shoemaker and Coleman," Ibid., 1897, p. 670; *' Huey's Objections,*' Ibid., 1897, 
p. "3. 

I "Rules of the Union Republican Party of Philadelphia;*' published by the 
City Campaign Committee, 1330 Chetitnut Street. 
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committee, and at its first meeting each of the forty ward 
executive committees elects a member to the city committee. 
The functions of these bodies, in so far as they relate to the 
matter in hand, will be explained in the course of our exami- 
nation of the nominating system. 

The candidates for all offices, except those of judge, 
inspector and assessor of elections, are nominated by con- 
ventions, a separate convention being held for each office 
to be filled.* In every convention each electoral division 
within the district is represented by a delegate chosen at the 
primary election. 

I The mechanism of the primary is the same as that of 
regular elections before the adoption of the official ballot. 
This appears in the composition of the primary election 
boards, which, like the regular election boards, consist of 
a judge and two inspectors, so elected as to insure one 
inspector to the minority. As a further analogy to the 
electoral system, a division registry of Republican voters is 
provided for. The president and secretary of the division 
association, with three other persons chosen expressly for 
the purpose, are constituted a ''board of registering offi- 
cers," whose duty it is to prepare an alphabetical list of all 
residents of the division who voted the Republican ticket at 
the last national or state election. In practice these boards, 
which receive no compensation for their services, seldom 
take the trouble to perform their duties. As a rule, no 
party registry is prepared ; the * 'assessor's registry," which 
contains the names of all qualified electors of the division, 
being commonly used in its place as a check-list at the pri- 
mary. Therefore, in distinguishing Republicans fi-om the 
members of other parties, the election officers are dependent 
mainly upon their own acquaintance and the vigilance of 
the " workers," who, whenever more than one ticket is in 
the field, challenge every voter whose right is not conceded. 

• There is a BligM exception to tbis rule; candidates for Select and Common 
Councils being nominated by the same conventions. 
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The challenged voter must swear or B&rm that he is a 
bona fide resident of the division, as well as a qualified 
Republican voter according to the party rules, and also 
** produce two well-known Republicans of the division who 
will swear that to the best of their knowledge and belief" 
his statements are correct. 

Except in divisions where general elections are held in 
** movable booths " (in which case the ward executive com- 
mittee selects a place) , the primaries are held at the regular 
polling places. The polls are open between the hours of 6 
and 8 p. m. After promising under oath or affirmation to 
conduct the election &ithfully and impartially, according to 
the laws of the state and the rules of the party, the election 
officers usually take seats around a table placed by a win- 
dow that &ces the street. In front of the window a crowd 
collects, large or small according to the popular interest 
aroused by the primary election. The name of the first 
voter who presents his ballot at the window is checked on 
the r^;istry, and then written at the top of a sheet of paper 
and marked ** i," after which his ballot, similarly marked, 
is placed in the ballot box, usually a cigar box with a slot in 
the lid. As each succeeding vote is cast the same process 
is repeated, the voters' names being numbered consecutively 
and each man's number written on his ballot. 

When the polk close at eight o'clock, the candidates are 
allowed to enter the room to watch the counting of the votes. 
The ballots, being emptied on the table, are first counted in 
mass to see that the number agrees with that of the names 
on the poll list. They are then examined and the " straight 
tickets " -picked out and classified, all that contain the same 
names throughout being placed in the same pile; after which 
the "straight tickets" are counted and the votes credited 
to the candidates. Next, one of the officers takes up the 
"scratched tickets" and reads aloud the names of the 
persons voted for on each, while his colleagues record the 
result. All the votes having been credited, the total 
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number received by each candidate is computed and the 
result of the primary announced. 

The certificates of election are then prepared on blank 
forms supplied by the city committee, and delivered to the 
successful candidates. The delegates-elect, taking their 
credentials, go at once to the ward headquarters, where, an 
hour or two later, the del^;ation elected by the several 
divisions of the ward to each convention, in which at least 
three wards are to be represented, will hold a meeting to 
choose a del^;ation chairman. The chairmen of ward 
delegations, in addition to acting as spokesmen for their 
colleagues, are entrusted with the more important duty of 
selecting the temporary oflScers of the convention, for which 
purpose they hold a meeting at half-past nine the following 
morning. The conventions (except those held to nominate 
candidates for school directors, which are held at eight 
o'clock the same evening) assemble a half hour later. 

In the nomination of candidates a majority of all the 
delegates elected to the convention is required; and, to 
prevent a dead-lock, the rules provide that all candidates 
receiving less than three votes on the third ballot, and the 
candidate receiving the fewest votes on each subsequent 
ballot, must be dropped and not again voted for. 

Such, in outline, is the nominating system under which 
the Republicans of Philadelphia, while ostensibly choosing 
party candidates, really elect public officials. The theory 
usually advanced to account for the ability of the * * machine * ' 
to control the result of a well attended primary rests on the 
assumption that the popular verdict is set aside by fraud. 
Without doubt there are patent facts which, upon a 
superficial view, point to this conclusion. As a result of. 
the absence of impartial management and control, the 
primaries are frequentiy conducted in a loose and irregular 
manner; and this, by rendering it difficult to ascertain 
which candidate receives the greatest number of legal votes, 
in divisions where the contending factions are of approx- 
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imately eqtial strength, leads to an excessive number of 
contests; for the settlement of which the party rules fail to 
provide an impartial tribunal. 

An unsuccessful candidate who desires to contest the 
election of his rival, is directed by the rules to hand to the 
president of the division association a statement of his case 
signed by himself and two other Republicans of the division. 
The president must summon the secretary and the three 
r^;istering officers, who, with himself, constitute a board to 
try contests. Having sworn to award the certificate to the 
person who has received the greatest number of legal votes, 
they must give a hearing to each side, and, if the contest is 
for a seat in a convention, decide the case before ad- 
journment. 

The action of these boards is characterized by incompe- 
tence and venality. In practice, they create rather than 
decide contests; and within recent years, the function which 
they nominally perform has, in point of feet, been usurped by 
the leaders of the ''machine." To illustrate, suppose a can- 
didate, bdonging to an opposing faction, receives a majority 
at the primary; the election officers, mindful of the whole- 
some provisions of the act of June 29, i8di, will usually 
give him the certificate of election to which he is entitled. 
But as no penalty hangs over the members of the contest 
board, they can oommit firaud with impunity. If the de- 
feated candidate is not averse to stealing a seat, and they 
are willing to co-operate, they grant him a certificate under 
color of their authority to decide contests. The person who 
was really elected is, perhaps, never informed that his seat 
is contested; and, in any case, he will naturally decline to 
abide by the decision of a corrupt tribunal. Thus, when the 
convention assembles on the following day, two delegates, 
each having apparently a valid certificate, claim the same 
seat; and the question arises: Which shall be seated? 

The authority to admit delegates to the hall and exclude 
persons not entitled to admission, has naturally fallen to the 
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city and ward committees, they being directed by the rules to 
provide meeting places for the conventions. Theoretically, 
this function did not at first require the exercise of 
discretion. Under the rules, a certificate signed by the 
primary election ofBicers, or, in case of a contest, by the 
members of the contest board, conferred upon the holder 
an tmconditional right to enter the hall and participate in 
the proceedings of the convention. Inasmuch as the certifi- 
cate of contest takes precedence of the certificate of election, 
it should be accepted when both are presented. However, 
the notorious partiality of the contest boards has rendered a 
strict observance of the rule impracticable. It could hardly 
be expected for example that the committee in charge of a 
convention hall would permit its own friends to be defeated 
by the admission of delegates who had received certificates 
fixMu corrupt contest boards. Accordingly, the city committee 
and the ward committees have assumed the right to issue 
tickets of admission to the delegates whom they choose to 
consider properly elected; which function, after having been 
exercised without authority for several years, was legalized 
by a recent amendment to the rules.* 

This practice, though apparently begun in good faith, has 
opened the way for flagrant abuses. It has enabled the 
faction in control of the party organization to make up the 
roll of a convention in an arbitrary manner, giving itself a 
majority even when defeated at the primaries. In case of 
the city and larger district conventions, the same methods 
may be used in the preliminary struggle over the temporary 
organization. The meeting of ward delegation chairmen, at 
which the temporary officers are chosen, is usually held in 
the convention hall, under the auspices of the dty com- 
mittee; which is therefore able, by deciding contests between 
rival chairmen, to organize the convention in the interest 
of its friends. 

To what extent the city and ward committees have used 

* Adopted Mblj 4, 1898. 
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such powers corruptly it is impossible to say; the real facts 
being rarely obtainable. But in the bitterness of the struggle 
which frequently attends the selection of temporary oflScers, 
whose co-operation is, of course, essential to the success of 
such high-handed proceedings, we find a virtual confession 
that the admission and recognition of delegates is governed 
largely by Actional considerations. It is generally taken 
for granted by the public that the faction which wins the 
temporary organization, will admit its own adherents to 
contested seats, and thus nominate its candidates. 

But while there is abundant evidence that gross fraud of 
this nature is occasionally perpetrated, it offers a very in- 
adequate explanation of the success of the "machine" — 
and this for two reasons. First, the cases in which such 
methods are resorted to are invariably contests between rival 
fidU^tions of professional politicians. Movements originating 
with other classes are usually so feeble as to be defeated 
with ease by legitimate methods. Again, even in con- 
tests between rival leaders of the "machine," the exclu- 
sion of enough fairly elected delegates to convert a minority 
into a majority, seems to have occurred but rarely in ward 
and district, and never in dty conventions. 

In but one instance (the tax receiver's convention, held 
January 12, 1898) has the dty committee been seriously 
accused of changing the result of a city convention by sudi 
means. The primaries at which delegates to this convention 
were elected, had been the scene of a determined struggle 
between the "administration faction," which controlled the 
dty committee, and a group of "ward bosses," styling 
themselves "The Leaders* League." On the following 
morning it appeared that, of the thirty-dght ward dde- 
gations, the " administration " had elected the diairmen of 
eighteen, and the " leaders* league " of sixteen. In three of 
the others the chairmanship was contested; while the fourth, 
being evenly divided, had failed to elect a diairman. Owing 
to conflicting claims, it is impossible to ascertain whidi side 
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was fairly entitled to the chairmanship of the delegations in 
which each claimed a majority. But it is nevertheless 
dear that the city committee decided contests on purely fac- 
tional grounds; for not only of the three contested dele- 
gations, but also of the fourth, which both sides admitted 
to be evenly divided, an adherent of the " administration " 
was recognized as chairman and permitted to attend the 
meeting at which the temporary officers of the convention 
were chosen.* 

In deciding contests between delegates, similar partiality 
seems to have been exhibited. Of 128 seats in dispute, 
*' administration " delegates were admitted to 103 and their 
opponents to but twenty-fivcf This, however, did not 
affect the result of the convention, since the ''administra- 
tion " might have given up a large majority of the contested 
seats without endangering its success. The only result of 
the arbitrary action of the city committee was to increase 
the majority from perhaps fifty or sixty to ninety-one. 

The true explanation of '' machine rule " will be found, 
not in the corrupt practices which are occasionally resorted 
to, but in the superior eflFectiveness of organized action. 
The average Philadelphian considers voting at the primary 
a complete fulfillment of his duty with regard to party nom- 
inations. This is a fatal delusion. The casting of a ballot 
is seldom sufficient to give effective expression to the 
citizen's political views. In the first place, he must vote 
for a candidate who, if elected, will faithfully represent him; 
otherwise participation in the primary is an empty form. 
As a second requisite, his candidate must be elected, 
which result can be accomplished only by co-operation with 
a large body of his fellow-dtizens. Now, to secure such 
concerted action, work must beg^ long before the primary 
day. In short, preparation for the primary is the most 
important step in the process of nomination. 

* Public Ledger, January la, 1898, p. 1; and January 13, p. 2. 
t Philadelphia Ptess and Pnblic Ledger, January 12 and 13, 1898. 
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This truth only the professional politicians seem to under- 
stand. While prscticsily all Republican voters manifest a 
willingness to attend the primaries, the main body of them 
entirely n^lect that previous organization which is neces- 
sary to render their votes effective. Without making the 
slightest effi>rt to place suitable persons in nomination for 
delegates, they go to the polls, accept a printed ticket from 
the least objectionable faction there represented, and deposit 
it in the ballot box. A choice is made between two or three 
nominees submitted to them, but rarely do we see a con- 
certed attempt on the part of a body of disinterested voters 
to elect delegates who will be truly representative. The 
result is inevitable. The failure of the better class of citizens 
to take the initiative, to begin at the beginning in political 
action, opens the way for ''machine rule." This will be 
evident when we have become &miliar with machine 
methods. 

After the pattern of the feudal S3rstem, the " party ma- 
chine'' is a hierarchy of personal dependents, each holding 
from a leader above him some favor which he requites by 
personal loyalty and support At the top stands the "dty 
boss.'' In case the organization is in perfect working order, 
he controls the appointment and dismissal of employes in 
nearly all departments of the dty government, the nominal 
heads of departments having surrendered to him, as a con- 
dition of their own advancement, the appointing power 
with which they are entrusted by law. As a rule, the *'city 
boss" exercises this authority through his lieutenants, the 
''ward bosses." He distributes the places to be filled among 
the several wards, leaving to the local "bosses" the selec- 
tion of individuals. In return, the "ward boss" is ex- 
pected to "deliver" the vote of his ward in nominating 
conventions; that is, to secure the election of del^ates who 
will obey orders. For accomplishing this, the offices allotted 
to him by the "dty boss" are his chief resource. They 
serve as rations to be doled out to his followers, when 
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needed, to hold them in line; but, at the same time, they 
bind him to his own superior by whose grace he has such 
favors to bestow. 

Subordinate to the *' ward boss," there is in each electoral 
division a small clique <^ from five to ten men, one of whom 
is generally recognized as the "division leader." Of these, 
the proverbial **ward heelers," the most active are the 
municipal office-holders. Ward politics is their livelihood. 
Their places are won and held by service to the '* machine." 
In the eyes of the typical ** heeler," to carry the primary 
of his division is the first duty of an office-holder. He must 
obey an order firom the ward or division leader as promptly 
as one from the head of his department at the City Hall. 

It is the vigilance of such groups of ** workers " in hun- 
dreds of divisions that sustains the power of the * 'machine." 
They perform all the initial and consequently decisive acts 
in the process of nomination. On the first Tuesday in May, 
when no one else is thinking of politics, they meet at the 
polling place, as the party rules direct, and organize a divi- 
sion association, electing as officers either members of their 
own set or outsiders in sympathy with them. After the 
organization of the division association, its next reg^ular 
meeting is held near the middle of August to select candi- 
dates for delegates, etc. to be voted for at the ensuing 
primary. This is the first formal step in the process of 
nominating candidates for the November election. It is, 
however, a formal step only. At a previous secret confer- 
ence, the members of the clique have prepared a * 'slate" 
for the division association to ratify. On assembling for 
such a conference, they will naturally begin by announc- 
ing their various personal aspirations. Each usually desires 
to attend some convention; city conventions being especially 
in demand. To maintain harmony these honors must be 
so divided that as many of the "workers" as possible will 
feel satisfied. 

The ** slate " having been accepted by the members of the 
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clique, it must next be given an appearance of popular 
endorsement. This is accomplished by its adoption at a 
public meeting of the division association, in which all resident 
Republicans are entitled to participate, though as a matter 
of feet few attend except the ** regulars " and their friends. 
When the meeting convenes, the president announces 
as the business in hand, the selection of candidates for the 
ensuing primary. Whereupon, by previous arrangement, 
the '* slated " candidates are nominated in quick succession. 
As the person or persons selected for each position are 
named, someone moves that the nominations for that office 
be dosed; the motion is carried by acclamation, and the 
nominations are ratified in the same manner. When the 
ticket has been completed, the meeting adjourns, having 
finished its work witibout the least deliberation or oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

Their ticket having been thus formally placed in the field, 
the future course of the clique will be governed by circum- 
stances. If no rival ticket is forthcoming, no further action 
is required, for an easy victory awaits them at the primary. 
While they and their fiiends attend and vote, most Republi- 
cans of the division will either fail to hear that a primary 
election is being held, or deliberately stay away, on the plea 
that their votes would not affect the result. 

If, however, an opposing ticket is placed in the fidd — ^if 
there is a ** fight," to use the current phrase — the members 
of the dique exert themsdves to win votes for their candi- 
dates. Taking a ** window-book," a note-book in which 
the assessor's list has been pasted, they go over the list of 
names, crossing off the members of other parties, and mark- 
ing the Republicans whose sympathies are known. The 
remainder constitute the uncertain dement which must be 
looked after. 

The canvassing of these voters is usually conducted in a 
systematic manner, each of the * 'workers'* being given a 
list of persons to interview. In some cases a high order of 
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ability is devoted to such work. A division leader, with 
whom the writer happens to be acquainted, makes it a prac- 
tice, in assigning names to his followers, to direct them to 
return to him with a report of each visit. Whenever an 
interview is unsuccessful, he attends to the case himself, 
and, being very gentlemanly in demeanor, entertaining in 
conversation, and tactful in devising expedients to win con- 
fidence, he rarely meets with failure. As a result, the can- 
didates whom he and his friends nominate^ are uniformly 
successful at the primary. With less skill usually, but still 
efiectively, the same methods are used in most of the 996 
other divisions, with the result that so long as harmony pre- 
vails within its own ranks, the "machine *' is able to con- 
trol nominations with the greatest ease. 

Without organizing in a similar manner and resorting to 
the same methods, disinterested citizens are powerless to 
ofier effective opposition. At every turn the isolated voter 
finds his way barred. At best he can only choose between 
two rival machine candidates, and usually this alternative 
is not afforded him. On reaching the polling place, he is 
likely to learn that the local clique, acting in harmony, has 
placed but one ticket in the field, which is certain to be 
dected with or without his support. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he will find rival leaders contending for supremacy, 
in which case he may at least help to settle a quarrel. 
But, as a rule, the intelligent, conscientious citizen will 
be unable to see wherein either side is more deserving 
of support than the other. What shall he do under 
such circumstances? Shall he prepare a ticket of his 
own, putting on it the names of representative citizens? By 
such an expedient he will at least have the satisfaction of 
voting for men who command his respect, but this philo- 
sophic satisfaction will be the only reward for his pains. A 
ticket presented without organized support is simply a shot 
in the air. 

Perhaps it will be said: "The disinterested Republicans 
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of the division shotild co-operate, select representative men 
for delegates, and actively support them at the primary. 
Such a body of citizens, acting in concert, could easily 
dislodge the henchmen of the machine.'' This may be 
conceded. But we should here observe that just as the 
isolated voter finds his hands tied at the primary, so an 
organization of such voters, acting independently, is power- 
less to influence party nominations, even though successful 
at its own primary. For unless similar bodies are organized 
by the same class of citizens in hundreds of other divi- 
sions, their delegates will be hopelessly out-voted in the 
conventions. In a word, the concerted action of citizens 
within the division must be supplemented by the concerted 
action of several himdred groups of citizens representing dif- 
ferent divisions, before practical results can be accomplished. 

It is useless to insist that the rank and file of voters 
should take this active part in party politics. Every candid 
observer must recognize that the average American of this 
generation is not disposed to do anything of the kind; and 
the reformer has no choice but to take citizens as he finds 
them and adjust electoral machinery to their existing habits 
and inclinations. To speak concretely, he must secure such 
a modification of the nominating system as will enable the 
ordinary citizen, whose time is fiilly occupied by commercial 
pursuits, to cope with the practical politician on more equal 
terms. 

Though it is foreign to the design of this article to advo- 
cate particular measures of reform, a description of two quite 
different plans designed to remedy the cardinal defect of 
our present system may serve to place in a clearer light the 
essential conditions of successful reform. 

A plan which merits more serious consideration firom 
political reformers than it has yet received was devised 
about twenty years ago by Dr. C. C. P. Clark, of Oswego, 
N. Y. Observing that the results of primary elections are 
usually determined in advance by the action of organized 
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cliques, this gentleman proposed to break up such organiza- 
tions by abolishing permanent primary constituencies and 
dividing the voters before each election into arbitrary groups 
small enough to meet and deliberate. As the names of all 
qualified electors of a ward or town were to be placed in a 
wheel and drawn out one at a time, the first hundred to con- 
stitute the first group, the second hundred the second, the 
third himdred the third, etc., it is obvious that no one could 
foresee to what group he would belong; which jfect wotdd 
render impossible that previous preparation and organization 
by which the henchmen of the machine are able to control 
the result. Aside firom the abandonment of permanent con- 
stituencies, this plan, which was intended by its author to 
discharge the functions both of the primary and the regular 
elections, is quite similar to the New England caucus system. 

Dr. Clark suggests that each group or constituency should 
assemble in strict seclusion, as the result of personal notice 
to each of its members, and select by majority vote an 
"electoral delegate." The delegates so chosen by the 
several constituencies of a ward are to constitute a ward 
convention; while the whole body of delegates elected 
throughout the city act as a city convention. 

Though somewhat clumsy in operation, this system could 
hardly fail, if properly carried out, to accomplish the end in 
view, namely: the elimination of ** machine rule." Such, 
at any rate, was the opinion expressed a few years ago by 
one of the leading ** machine'* politicians of western New 
York. During the session of 1892, a bill providing for the 
election of dty officials in Oswego by Dr. Clark's plan 
passed the New York Assembly, but was defeated in the 
Senate through the influence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Sheehan, who, in explanation of his course, candidly re- 
marked: •* If Oswego got such a system of elections other 
cities might want it, and then what would become of us 
fellows?"* 

*yide Address of Dr. C C P. Clark at the **aeyeland Conference for Good 
dty Qoremment.'* 
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Another plan for minimizing the influence of '^ machine '' 
methods, endorsed by many practical reformers, is propor- 
tional representation; a system which is being tried in the 
election of legislative bodies in Denmark, Switzerland and 
other countries, with results that seem to justify the anticipa- 
tions of its supporters. Although several devices, differing 
radically as to method of operation have been placed before 
the public, one essential feature is common to all — each 
party or group of voters is given representation proportional 
to the vote it casts. This involves, in all cases, the abandon- 
ment of the single member district and the adoption of the 
* 'general ticket." 

The Swiss system, known as the **free list,*' has been 
selected by the American Proportional Representation 
!League, as best suited to American conditions; and has been 
formulated in a bill designed especially for the elections of 
city councils.* Under this bill any party or group of voters 
equal to one per cent of the vote cast at the last election 
may place a list of candidates on the ofiEicial ballot. Inas- 
much as the principal fact to be ascertained from the returns 
is the relative numerical strength of different parties, as a 
basis for determining the number of members to which each 
is entitled, the voting is primarily for tickets rather than for 
candidates. The elector casts as many votes as there are 
members to be elected; marking his ballot in either of three 
ways, (i) He may place crosses opposite the required 
number of names, selecting from any tickets on the ballot; 
in which case each party receives as many votes as there are 
names marked in its column. (2) If the elector exhaust 
his individual preferences before using all his votes, he may 
cast the remainder for the party of his choice without regard 
to candidates, by marking in a circle at the head of the 
column. (3) He may cast his full vote for a party, disre- 
garding individual candidates altogether. 

The election board, in canvassing the returns, ascertain 

••« The Proportional Representation Review, •» December, 1895. 
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first the total vote cast, and next the number of votes cast 
for each ticket. After this the representation to which the 
several parties are entitled is determined by the rule of 
three. Thus, taking a case in which twenty members are 
to be elected, the returns might show the following result: 

Vote. Memben. 

Republican 36,481 8 

Democratic I9>358 4 

Peoples 6,942 3 

Independent 28,465 6 

91,244 ao 

The representation of the various parties having been 
ascertained, the candidates on each ticket, up to the required 
number, who have received the most individual votes are 
declared elected. For example, assuming the Independent 
vote in the foregoing instance to be divided as follows, cer- 
tificates of election wotdd be issued to A, B, C, E, F, and H. 

Ticket votes 1,000 X 20 = 20,000 

Individual votes, A 1,141 

" " B 968 

" " C 914 

« " D 682 

" E 834 

" " F 893 

•• " G- • 635 

•• " H 1,164 

" 1 450 

" ** J 782 

38,463 

The great advantage of proportional representation is not, 
as many suppose, a mere matter of equity between parties, 
but the fact that it gives to every dtiasen, whether acting 
with a strong or a weak organization, his share of influ- 
ence in deciding the result of an election; and thus enables 
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him to make a free choice of parties and candidates, unham- 
pered by the fear of wasting his vote. 

To illustrate the results which would follow the applica- 
tion of proportional representation in the election of party 
conventions, suppose that instead of assigning one delegate 
to each electoral division, we elect, say twenty, from the 
ward or, preferably, from a still larger district, by the Swiss 
system. As an immediate consequence, the enlightened 
citizens, who now persistently but unavailingly oppose the 
*' machine,'* would be able with the greatest ease to elect 
perhaps twenty-five per cent of the delegates. This alone 
would be no small gain. But far more important would be 
the effect upon the mass of citizens who at present acquiesce 
in "machine** supremacy regarding it as inevitable. 
Under the existing single-member district system, the 
average voter goes to the primary with ftill knowledge that 
the r^ contest lies between two candidates, both represent- 
ing the professional politician element and that votes cast 
for other and better candidates will be thrown away. There- 
fore, consistently with the practical turn of mind of the 
average American, instead of holding out for something 
perfectly satisfactory, he makes the best of opportunities 
actually presented, by supporting the least objectionable of 
the two leading candidates. 

With proportional representation, on the other hand, the 
voter would have no reason to limit his choice to the leading 
candidates. Inasmuch as every group numbering five per 
cent of the party (assuming that twenty members are to be 
elected) would return at least one delegate, he could usually 
support any ticket on the ballot with an equal chance of his 
vote affecting the result. For example, take a district in 
which the party polls 20,000 votes. Each member, being 
one of 20,000, would be entitled to one twenty-thousandth 
of the electoral power; which is the precise amount of influ- 
ence he wotild exert, whether he were one of 1,000 voters 
who return one delegate, one of 10,000 who elect ten, or 
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one of 20,000 electing the entire delegation. In other 
words, as the voter can at best contribute but a thousandth 
part toward the election of one delegate, he accomplishes as 
much by assisting a small organization to elect a single 
member, as by aiding a larger body to increase its represen- 
tation from 10 to II or from 15 to 16. 

The adoption of such a system would free the voter from 
all temptation to make a choice of evils ; and enable him, 
without trouble or inconvenience, to assist in electing dele- 
gates of his own choice. Any group numbering one per 
cent of the party would be allowed to place a ticket in the 
field ; and as one-twentieth of the vote cast would insure 
the election of a delegate this privil^;e would be freely 
exercised by all classes. On the official primary ballots 
there would appear along with the "machine** nominees, 
lists of respected citizens, representing from various points 
of view, the interests of the municipality ; and the voter, 
no longer finding it necessary to suppress his personal con- 
victions for the sake of practical results, would, we may 
^ely predict, select the ticket in which he felt most confi- 
dence. A convention so elected wotild consist, not of 
creatures of the "machine," but of deliberately chosen 
representatives of all classes of the party. 

It is not to be inferred that either of the foregoing plans 
would at once make a perfect nominating system. Nor is it 
probable that any ready-made device will be found to meet 
all the requirements of the situation. Perfection is attain- 
able, if at all, only by g^radual improvement based on 
experience. As Mr. Kdison was able to perfect his phono- 
graph only by successive experiments, each followed by 
changes and modifications; so in the development of 
political institutions we must usually be content to take one 
step at a time. ** By a slow but well sustained progress, the 
effect of each step is watched ; the good or ill success of the 
first gives light to us in the second ; and so, from light to 
light, we are conducted with safety through the whole series. 
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We see that the parts of the system do not clash. The 
evils, latent in the most promising contrivances, are pro- 
vided for as they arise. One advantage is as little as possi- 
ble sacrificed to another.'** 

But while theoretical devices are of uncertain value until 
tested by experience, they must, nevertheless, be resorted to 
at every step in advance. As the mechanical inventor in 
perfecting his machine is obliged to form a theory in ex- 
planation of its defects, and make such modifications as his 
knowledge of natural forces suggests ; so political ma- 
chinery can be perfected only by testing devices and systems, 
which, in the light of our limited knowledge of social fi)rces, 
seem adapted to the situation. Our greatest need is intelli- 
gently directed experiments. Accordingly, primary re- 
formers should grasp every opportunity to make a practical 
test, preferably on a small scale, of plans which, like that of 
Dr. Clark, and proportional representation, seem likely to 
place the ordinary citizen on a footing of equality with the 
practical politician. When the American people decide to 
approach the nominating problem in the same spirit with 
which they meet scientific, industrial and commercial prob- 
lems, the prevailing idea that the supremacy of a corrupt 
minority is inevitable will be quickly dispelled. 

WAI.TER J. Branson. 

HkiUuUlpkia, 

• "Burke's Works," Vol. iii, p. 456. 
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THE RELATIVE STABILITY OF GOLD AND 
SILVER. 

During the monetary discussion of the past decade, the 
question most persistently discussed has concerned the 
xelative merits of gold and silver as standards of deferred 
payment. Ostensibly the comparison is made between the 
single standard of gold, and the double standard of gold 
and silver. But since this ** joint standard,*' under exist- 
ing conditions, can hardly be established, the real isa^e is 
between gold and silver — which metal is the more stable in 
value ? 

Any discussion of this question must rest upon an analysis 
of the value movements of the two metals as expressed in 
tables of prices. We have first to determine the meaning 
of the expression ** stability *' as applied to the value of a 
standard of deferred payment. In the second place we must 
find a formula by means of which the material presented in 
tables of prices can be made to show which of the two 
metals has, in fact, manifested the greater stability of 
value. 

It is generally agreed that an ideal standard of deferred 
payments would exact from the debtor at the termination of 
the contract the same purchasing power which was received 
from the creditor at the beginning. That authoritative 
statement of monometallic doctrine, the final report of the 
monetary commission, gives its unqualified approval to this 
criterion, which is popularly supposed to be unfavorable to 
the single gold standard; '*In order to work with perfection 
as a standard for deferred payments, the article chosen 
as that standard should place both debtors and creditors in 
exactly the same relative position to one another at the 
end of a contract that they occupied at the beginning. * * 
By this criterion we propose to determine the relative 

(38) 
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stability of tlie precious metals since 1873, when the tie 
between them was broken by a combination of influences, 
legislative and industrial. 

Contracts may be broadly divided into commercial agree- 
ments, generally completed within three months, and per- 
manent obligations whose duration is from a few years, in 
the case of a farm mortgage, to many decades in the case of 
a national debt. The necessity for interest payment brings 
these obligations of the second class to a certain extent 
within the first division. In normal cases, the borrower of 
capital for industrial purposes will receive a series of in- 
crements of return from its investment, and out of these 
he has agreed to return to the lender another series of in- 
crements in the form of interest payments. Every obliga- 
tion of this nature may be considered either as a series of 
short contracts, or as a more extended agreement composed 
of these contracts and involving in some cases the return of 
the principal. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
especially with national and corporate obligations, no return 
of the principal is made or expected. Successive conver- 
sions and renewals perpetuate the principal and the question 
of the standard can concern only the interest. In the first 
class of contracts, commercial obligations, the principal is 
generally returned, but for reasons which will presently be 
given, these contracts have less importance for our study. 

The industrial world is obliged to adjust itself to these 
periodic returns to the creditor class of a part of the product 
of industry. This product is first converted into money and 
from the sum thus obtained the fixed payments are made. 
It is usually considered of the highest importance that the 
amount of the product thus devoted to fixed payments 
should vary as little as possible, since variations disturb 
calculations and interfere with business. Variations in 
the standard take the form of price fluctuations and these are 
either temporary or permanent movements. Prices may 
change from month to month and from quarter to quarter, 
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while still maintaining an average level. Or, again, these 
minor fluctuations may be compotmded into larger move- 
ments over extended periods. The second class of price move- 
ments is the more important in its influence upon industry. 
This class might be called, in classic phrase, the move- 
ments in the normal value of the standard, while the 
temporary fluctuations might be considered as the changes 
in market value. Changes in the value of the stan- 
dard affect industry by disturbing calculations and by 
disappointing expectations whose fulfillment is essential to 
the success of business operations. In so far, however, as 
these changes can be foreseen, their effects can be dis- 
counted, and the resulting injury can be reduced to a 
minimum. The possibility of thus anticipating price 
fluctuations varies inversely with the length of the period 
over which prediction must extend. Prediction for ninety 
days is a far different thing from prediction over three, five, 
or twenty years. Indeed, the last named periods are so 
extended that conditions which involve their entire dura- 
tion are practically removed from the field of pre- 
vision. No one can tell what discoveries of sources 
of supply, what inventions of machines or processes, 
what new adjustment of productive forces may, within 
the next quarter century, completely revolutionize the 
industrial and commercial activity of the world. But, 
on the other hand, the wheat market, the iron market, or 
the dry goods trade are well within the prejudgment of the 
dealers, who may easily adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions. We may conclude, therefore, that movements of 
normal value are far more important than variations of 
market .value during short periods. At the same time, 
these temporary movements, though relatively less impor- 
tant, still have their influence, and must therefore be con- 
sidered. 

The value of gold is the level of prices. As prices 
change, the value of gold moves in the opposite direction. 
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The value of silver does not appear, save to a very limited 
extent, in its gold price. The value of silver must be ascer- 
tained from the movement of general prices, which, being 
also expressed in gold, can be employed to give an expres- 
sion of the value of silver. For purposes of comparison, the 
value of gold must also be expressed in terms of commodities. 
These conversions may be obtained by the following for- 
mulae: 

(i) value of gold in terms of commodities equals 
100 



index number of commodities 

(2) value of silver in terms of commodities equals 
index number of silver 



index number of commodities. 



In explanation of the first formula, we may say that the 
values of gold and commodities stand in the reciprocal 
ratio to each other. When goods are compared with gold 
as a standard, gold is assumed to remain unchanged, and 
fluctuations in the price ratio are treated as if they were 
assignable to commodities alone. In the same way, assum- 
ing goods to be the constant, gold may be compared with 
goods as a standard by taking the reciprocal of the index 
number given in tables of prices. 

With regard to silver, the prices of both silver and com- 
modities are given in terms of gold; therefore, they may 
be compared one with the other. Since the movements 
of both are recorded relatively to a common measure, we can 
express their mutual relation by the ratios between their 
quoted numbers. The ratio of the index numbers of silver 
to the index numbers of goods will furnish a number 
indicating the movement of silver relatively to goods as a 
constant. Another method of obtaining the value of silver 
is to take the reciprocals of the index numbers of prices 
calculated on the silver standard 
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In such an investigation it is well to make the field 
as wide as possible. We shall therefore compare the 
value movements of gold and silver calculated (i) from a 
comparison of prices in a gold standard cotmtry with 
silver prices in India, and (2) from a comparison of 
the Indian value of gold with the Indian value of silver. 
The tables of prices used in this study are those of Sauer- 
beck, comprising forty-five articles, the Economist, twenty- 
two articles, both in the London market; Soetbeer, 118 arti- 
cles in the Hamburg market; French prices, compiled by the 
Permanent Commission of Valuations, thirty-eight articles;* 
Falkner, in the Senate Report on Wholesale Wages and 
Prices, two hundred and twenty-three articles, United 
States' markets; and P. J. Atkinson, seventeen articles, in 
the India markets. On the basis of these prices, various 
series of index numbers, designed to show the movements 
of prices, have been constructed. The index numbers of 
Sauerbeck and Atkinson are made up on the basis of an 
average weighted according to the importance of each 
article in the production and trade of the country which is 
the seat of the investigation ; that of the Senate Report on 
an average weighted according to consumption; and the 
index number of the Economist and those of Soetbeer and 
the French Commission on a simple average. 

The two methods ordinarily employed to measure price 
fluctuations are: (i) To count from year to year, or from 
quarter to quarter, taking each quotation as a basis from 
which to measure to the next succeeding, and adding the dif- 
ferences thus obtained to find the sum of the variations; and 
(2) to measure from the first quotation of the period to the 
last, taking the difference as the total variation during the 
period. The first-mentioned method altogether ignores the 

* The prices of Soetbeer are based on the average value of the goods imported 
into the port of Hamburg. The total quantity and the total value of each article 
imported during the year being given, the first is divided into the second to find 
the average price. The French prices are fixed by a permanent commission 
which revises its figures at stated intervals on the basis of market conditions. 
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movements of normal value, and therefore the class of price 
fluctuations of most importance in the discussion in the 
standard question. The fluctuations on both sides of a 
given mean might cancel each other so that the price level 
might remain substantially unchanged, while the sum of 
the particular fluctuations might present an imposing total. 
For example, in each of the two series, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
3, I, 4, 2, 3, the sum of the fluctuations amounts to 8, and 
yet in the first case, the divergence of the last number from 
the first is 4, while in the second, it is zero. The second 
method, on the other hand, places undue emphasis on 
long periods, and prevents the influence of marked though 
temporary fluctuations from being seen. A more appro- 
priate method is that of the mean average. An aver- 
age is made of the index numbers included in the 
period which it is desired to examine. The sum of the 
deviations in the different numbers from this average is 
then taken, and divided by the number representing the 
average to obtain the percentage of total variation. The 
method of the total variation from the mean average com- 
bines in a way the two methods above described, although 
it may itself be open to the objection of giving undue 
importance to temporary movements. The second of these 
methods may be used to check the results obtained by the 
mean average. 

We shall first compare the value movements of silver 
and gold in India; second, the value movement of silver in 
India with gold in London; and third, the value movements 
of the two metals in gold standard cotmtries. 

In the discussion which accompanies his statistical inves- 
tigation of silver prices in India, Mr. Atkinson presents a 
table purporting to show the sum of the fluctuations in gold 
and silver.* The fluctuations are computed by the method, 
above described, of counting from one extreme directly to 
another, and ignoring the intermediate fluctuations. The 

• Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1897, p. 93. " Silver Prices in India.*' 
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following table presents the materials for the calculation of 
price movements in India. The results of his computation 
are as follows. The stun of the variations in gold is 78, or 
84.5 per cent; in silver, 89, or 73.9 per cent. 



Pluctuatioiis in Gold prices 
in I«ondon. 


Per cent 


PlnctuaUons in 
Rupee prices in 


Percent. 






no of 


India. 


z" number of each 


Period. 


Points. 


— 100. 


Points. 


» 100. 


1871-1873 . . . 


II 


II.O 


J 


7.0 


1873-1879. . . 


28 


25.2 


26.1 


1879-1880. . . 


5 


6.0 


18 


13.3 


1880-1887. • • 


20 


22.7 


6 


5.1 


1887-1891 . . . 


4 


5.8 


17 


15.3 


189I-1895. . . 


ID 


13.8 


13 


10. 1 


Total . . 


78 


84.5 


89 


73.9 



Mr. Atkinson's own estimate does not include a calcula- 
tion of the percentages of fluctuation, which is a necessary 
supplement, since a fluctuation of 5 from a base of 20, 
is twice as important as a fluctuation of 10 from a base 
of 8a 

Mr. Atkinson remarks that the results of this comparison 
* 'appear to dispel the idea prevalent in some quarters of the 
suitability of silver as a measure of value in preference to 
gold, an idea due to the common impression regarding the 
imaginary stability of silver or rupee prices. * ' Where the 
percentage of fluctuation is taken this conclusion appears to 
be unwarranted. 

It is necessary, moreover, in order to get a comparison of 
value movements, to compare the reciprocals of the index 
numbers which, as we have already pointed out, give us an 
expression of the value movements of the two metals in 
terms of commodities. 
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Values of Gold and Silver Compared in India^ iSji-iSfs,. ^ I 



Year. 



II 

1-3' 



m 

SB" 

■aS's 

> 



ni. IV. 



H 



•§0 



V. 

I 
11 



^1 

1-^ 



VI. 









vn. vm. 



I 

Pi 

I' 

si 

P 
.9 



II 



ca 00 



DL 

r 



!QgS 



187X 
1873 

l»73 
X874 

53 

1070 

1880 
1881 

z883 

S^ 
X884 



Z889 
1891 

189s 



zoo 

IQ5 

5S 

Z03 

'i 

Z48 
X35 

ZZ4 
"3 
zzo 
zzz 
ZZ9 
Z25 

IS 



90.9 



99.7 
Z04.Z 
IZ04.2 
zxz.z 

92.8 

Z34.5 

127.9 
ZZ3.7 

zoo.s 
90. z 



88.Z 
95 

£:! 

8Z4 
833 



194-2 
S.6 



Z00.3 
96 
95.9 
90 

ZQ4.Z 
Z07.7 
80.3 
78.Z 
97.9 
99-5 
ZZ0.9 
ZZ2.3 

"35 
105.2 
zio.z 
zaz.8 

Z32.8 

ZZ9.2 

Z13.8 

102 

Z06.Z 

Z08.S 

ZZ2.8 



zoo 

Z09 

zzz 

Z03 

96 

95 

I* 
82 

76 



zoo 
92.6 

98 

ZQ4.Z 

Z05.0 
Z06.3 
114^ 
Z204 
ZZ3.6 
ZZ7.6 
"9 

Z2Z.9 

Z3Z.§ 
Z38i 
144.9 

Z4a.8 
Z38.8 
Z38.8 
Z38.8 
Z47 

XS8.2 
Z6Z.2 



zoo 

ZQ4 

Z03 
Z12 
Z03 

ZQ5 

135 
Z42 
Z30 

;^ 

Z04 
Z04 

;s 

zoo 

l?l 

zoo 

Z20 
Z23 

135 
Z32 



zoo 

96.Z 

Ha 
97 

95.2 

74 
70.4 

¥ 

96.Z 
9Z.7 
92.5 

zoo 
100,0 

83-3 
8Z.3 

74 
75.7 



There is no need of continuing tlie comparison beyond 
1393, when the Indian mints were closed. Since that 
date, prices in India have not been controlled by the 
movement of silver. The results of this comparison are as 
follows: The sum of the fluctuations in the value of gold is 
97 points, or 90. i per cent; the sum of the fluctuations in 
silver is 59.6 points or 68.5 per cent. 
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<> 


^ 






Total fluctua- 


Per cent. 


Total fluctua- 


Percent. 


Year. 


tions in value 


First date of 


tions in value 


First date of 


of Gold, 


each period 


of Silver, 


of period 




London. Points 


—100 


India. Points 


—zoo 


1871-1873 . . . 


10.0 


10 


6.6 


6.6 


1873-1879. . . 


30.4 


33.7 


19.4 


aa7 


1879-1880. . . 


6.8 


5.6 


II.4 


15.4 


1880-1887. . . 


V. 


29.4 


4.6 


5.4 


1887-1891 . . . 


5-5 


II.9 


13.2 


1891-1893. . . 


8.2 


5.9 


5.7 


7.2 




97.0 


90.1 


59.6 


68.5 



A comparison of the value movements of gold and silver, 
properly expressed in terms of commodities, shows that the 
advantage under Mr. Atkinson's own arrangement of 
periods is slightly with silver in respect to percentage of 
fluctuation. Another correction must be made in the com- 
putation. The comparison here made is between silver 
prices in India and gold prices in London, between the 
prices of seventeen articles and prices of forty-five articles, 
between an approximately perfect market open to all the 
compensating forces from a multitude of sources of supply, 
and at the centre of the world's demand, and a market much 
less developed. In India we find pectdiar conditions. It is 
true that on the coast, and to an increasing extent in many 
regions of the interior where railroads or large water courses 
give ready access to central markets, we can assume at least 
an approach to conditions in Bngland. But over the greater 
part of the country this cannot be said to be the case, and 
at the beginning of the period in question, when the rail- 
way system was in its infancy, the resemblance between the 
two markets was still more remote. India is split up into a 
number of separate provinces often with little intercom- 
munication. The railways and the telegraph have brought 
only a fraction of the population into connection with the 
commercial centres. In 1880 there was one mile of railway 
for every 32,572 of population, and for every 141 square 
miles of territory; and in 1893 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^Y increased 
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to one mile for 10,453 inhabitants, and 45 square miles 
of territory. The people of India are mainly agricultural. 
Rice and millet, on which they mainly rely as food, are 
largely dependent upon a rain-fall which varies widely from 
year to year, and from one district to another. Until recent 
years no attempt has been made on any large scale to meet 
these periodic deficiencies by importations from other coun- 
tries. A failure of the customary food supply is not com- 
pensated as in occidental countries, by a recourse to other 
foods. The natives have frequently suffered great priva- 
tions because they would not eat food to which they were 
not accustomed. Marked deficiencies of rain have occurred 
in 1864, 1868, 1876, 1885, and in 1892, 1893 and 1894. 
General droughts have been rare, but the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and the inertia of the people, which have 
just been noticed, have made it impossible to correct the 
effects of scarcity by movements from one district to 
another. In the case of rice, prices have frequently risen 
from 300 to 400 per cent above the normal. Thus at Madras, 
Salem division, the index number of rice was 121 in 1875, 
280 in 1877, and 156 in 1880. In the southeast division of 
the province, the index number was 113 in 1873, and 250 in 
1877. In Calcutta, the index number varied from 136 in 
1883 to 200 in 1885, and was back at 11 1 in 1887. The 
sum of the index numbers for rice varied from 1,500 in 187 1 
to 2,062 in 1874, to 1,676 in 1876, to 2,693 in 1878, to 1,607 
in 1887. If the comparison between the London and India 
prices is to be fair, the fluctuations of rice must evidently 
be eliminated. In the class of raw materials, difficulties of 
transportation have operated to disturb prices, and a perfect 
market cannot be said to exist, but the difficulties are not 
serious enough to greatly impair the value of the com- 
parison. In the class of manufactured products, we have no 
difficulty y since they are in close touch with the world's mar- 
kets. To set against these tendencies to fluctuation, we have, 
moreover, the natural inertia of the people of India, and the 
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small development of credit which exerts so great an influ- 
ence upon prices in England. We should remember, how- 
ever, that the calculations of Sauerbeck include thirty-three 
classes of articles, while those of Atkinson include only 
seventeen, and of these rice has been given a weight of 
nearly one-third. This would apparently tend to increase 
the influence of individual fluctuations upon the total index 
number in India as compared with London. Bliminating 
rice, the result of the comparison between I/>ndon and 
India is as follows: The fluctuations in gold amount to 97 
points, or 9a I per cent; in silver, to 53.9 points, or 59.8 
percent. 
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Total fluctua- 


Per cent. 


ToUl fluctua- 


Per cent. 


Year. 


tions in valae 


Pint date of 


tions in value 


Pint date of 


of Gold, 


each period 


of silver. 


each period 




I^ondon. Points 


— 100 


India. Points. 


— 100 


1871-1873 . . . 


10.0 


lO.O 


3.0 


3.0 


1873-1879. . . 


30.4 


33.7 


30. 1 


20.7 


1879-1880. . . 


6.8 


5.6 


lO.O 


13.0 


1880-1887. . . 


V. 


29.4 


4.8 


5.5 


1887-189I . . . 


5.5 


Z0.4 


ia8 


189I-1893. . . 


8.2 


5.9 


5.6 


6.8 




97.0 


90.1 


53.9 


598 



The result is considerably more favorable to the relative 
stability of Indian prices than before this necessary elimina- 
tion. The percentage of fluctuation is 18. 7 less than in the 
calculation next preceding. 

One more correction must be made in this comparison 
before it will be accurate. It is possible to obtain the value 
of gold in India by allowing for the fluctuations in the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver. Silver has a certain value 
in terms of commodities, and also a gold value. By 
dividing the numbers which represent the value of gold in 
terms of silver by the numbers which represent the value of 
commodities in terms of silver, we obtain a series which 
represents the value of gold in terms of commodities. This 
formula was employed to obtain an expression of the value 
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of silver in terms of commodities. Mr. Atkinson has made 
this computation and evidently regards it of some impor- 
tance, for he says: * *Ttiis column is a necessity in order to 
bring rupee prices into line with gold prices for purposes of 
comparison^ In estimating the ** imaginary stability" of 
silver prices Mr. Atkinson has forgotten this ''necessity,* ' 
and, as we have seen, he has made his comparison between 
London and India. The comparison between the values of 
gold and silver in India is as follows: The fluctuations in 
the value of silver by the method of extreme differences is 
89 points, or 76.9 per cent; of gold, 51 points, or 50.2 per 
cent. 

1. vi 





ToUl flucttui- 


Percent. 


Total flnctna- 


Percent. 


Period. 


tion in value 


First date of 


tions in value 


First date of 


of SUver, 


each period 


of Gold, 


each period 




India. Points. 


— 100 


India. Points. 


— 100 


1871-1873. . . 


7 


7.0 


4.4 


4.2 


1873-1879. . . 


38 


26.1 


ao 


8.3 


1879-1880. . . 


18 


13.3 


II.6 


I3.I 


1880-1887. . . 


6 


5.1 


4.7 


3.9 


1887-1891 . . . 


17 


15.3 


16.6 


13.4 


1881-1893 . . . 


13 


lai 


5.7 


7.3 




89 


76.9 


51.0 


50.2 



This method would have enforced Mr. Atkinson's con- 
clusion as to the relative stability of the value of gold, for 
the advantage is decidedly with gold, and we may assume 
that in India, measured by the method of extreme differ- 
ences, gold has been more stable than silver. 

We have now to apply the method of the mean average to 
the value movements of gold and silver in India. The 
periods that have been thus far employed will serve as well 
as any, since they correspond approximately with the gen- 
eral movement of business in Europe and America. India 
must also have been affected, though certainly to a less 
extent, by these periods of expansion and depression. 
The sum of the points of the mean variations of the value 
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of silver is 147.7, or 175.5 per cent, and of gold, 181. 9 



points, or 176. i per< 


::ent. 












-v 






^ 






Period. 


i 

HI 


J, 
lit 

1 


a 

1 


^1^ 


k 

t 


1 


I87I-I873 . . 


1h 


8.1 


84^5 


5.8 


5.9 


97.4 


1873-1879 • . 


71.4 


S; 


64.8 


n 


934 


I879-I880 . . 
1880-1887 . . 


22.2 


83.3 


3*.8 


101.8 


'S-3 


21.0 


g:3 


36.2 


31.5 


114.8 


1887-I89I . . 


18.3 


22.2 


34-9 


30.9 


I12.8 


189I-I893 . . 


8.7 


II.9 


73.8 


7-4 


6.7 


109. 1 


Totals. . 


147.7 


175. 1 


. • . . 


181.9 


I76.I 


. . • • 



Here the metals are nearly equal over the entire period, 
but it will be observed that the percentage of fluctuation 
from 1879 to 1891 is far greater in the case of gold than in 
the case of silver. During the first years of the period, 
gold had a considerable advantage. Taking the mean aver- 
age from the entire period from 1871 to 1893 as the basis of 
comparison, we find that in the case of gold the fluctuations 
amounted to 225.6 on a base of 104.3, while in the case of 
silver the sum of the fluctuations was 194.9, calculated on 
a base of 85.7; or 216.2 per cent in the case of gold, and 
227. 4 for silver. Again the advantage is with gold. 

We have already employed the method of extreme differ- 
ences to compare the movement of silver in India with the 
movement of gold in I/)ndon. The method of variation 
from the mean may now be employed to supplement the 
results thus obtained. It was found that the total index 
number for India, compared with Sauerbeck's index num- 
ber, gave a total percentage of fluctuation for silver of 78.5 
and for gold of 80. i ; and, also, that when the comparison 
was made more comparable by the elimination of rice, the 
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percentage of fluctuation in silver was 53. 9. In applying 
the second method to obtain the comparison between I/)n- 
don and India, this elimination must be continued. The 
results of the comparison are as follows: The sum of the 
mean variations in silver is 141. 9, or 163.6 per cent; of 
gold, 153. 3» or "3.7 percent. 



Period. 



1871-1873 . 

1873-1879 • 
1879-1880 . 
1880-1887 . 
1887-1891 , 
1891-1893 . 

Total. . 



las 



4.6 

7L5 

10.0 

16.6 

30.6 

8.6 



141.9 



II 



A4 



83.5 

12.2 
17.6 

34.5 
II.I 



163.6 



ag 



97.7 
85.6 
81.9 
04.6 

88.6 
77.0 



III 



9^ 

72.9 

19.7 
12.0 



1533 



94.2 

117.0 

131.5 
141. 2 
145.2 






9.0 
31.3 

5-8 
55-4 



123.7 



Gold by this computation has a slight advantage over 
silver in respect to percentage of fluctuation. When a com- 
parison is made between the different periods, however, the 
advantage of gold largely disappears. After the first two 
periods, the percentage of variation from one period to 
another is far less for silver than for gold. Taking the 
total fluctuations from the mean for the entire period, we 
find that gold fluctuated 324.0 per cent from a mean of 1 22. 5, 
while silver fluctuated 232.1 per cent from a mean of 75 .7. 
The superiority of silver over gold over long periods is still 
more strikingly shown by comparing successive years as 
bases with 1893, the last year which is taken. 
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1846 


89 


107.7 


92.8 
86.9 


97.5 


99.4 


2?-2 


^^l 


95 


1 15.0 


^'l 


99.9 


86.8 


1848 


78 


n-t 


IQ5.9 


97.8 


99.7 


IQ5.6 


1849 


74 


111.7 


98.2 


100.2 


111.9 


1850 


77 


93.2 


107.2 


98.7 


ioa7 


108.0 


1851 


7§ 


90.7 


II0.2 


99-9 


101.9 


1 12.3 


1852 


78 


94.4 


'25-9 


99.9 


101.9 


107.7 


1853 


95 


1 15.0 


86.9 


101.2 


103.2 


89.7 


1854 


102 


123.4 


81.0 


lOI.I 


103. 1 


87.6 


1855 


lOI 


122.2 


81.8 


100.7 


102.7 


84.0 


1856 


lOI 


122.2 


81.8 


lOI.O 


103.0 


84.2 


1857 


105 


I27.I 


86.5 
90.8 
87.8 


IOI.5 


103.5 


81.4 


1858 


91 


iiai 


lOI.O 


103.0 


93.5 


'5|9 


94 


113.8 


102.0 


104.0 


IJ.i 


i860 


n 


119.8 
118.6 


83.4 


IOI.4 


103.4 


1861 


84.3 


99-9 


101.9 


85.9 


1862 


lOI 


122.3 


81.7 


ioa9 


102.9 


84.1 


1863 


IQ3 


124.6 


8a2 


lOI.I 


103. 1 


82.7 


1864 


105 


127. 1 


78.6 


100.9 


102.9 


84.1 


1865 


lOI 


122.2 


81.8 


101.3 


102.3 


83.3 


1866 


102 


"3.4 


81.0 


loas 


102.5 


83.0 . 


1867 


100 


121.0 


82.6 


99-7 


101.7 


84.0 


1868 


p 


1 19.8 
118.6 


83.4 


99.6 


101.6 


84.6 


1869 


84.3 


99.6 


101.6 


85.6 


1870 


96 


116.2 


86x) 


99.6 


101.6 


87.5 


1871 


100 


121.0 


82.6 


99.7 


101.7 


84.0 


1872 


109 


131.9 


75.8 


99.2 


101.2 


76.7 . 


1873 


III 


134.3 


74.4 
Si.o 


Si 


99.3 


73.9 


1874 


102 


123.4 


97.7 


81.9 
76.8 


jgi 


96 

95 


116.2 
115.0 


86.0 
86.9 
87.8 
94.1 


SI 


t: 


s 


1! 


113.8 
1053 


£5 


§.1 


80.8 
83.6 


1879 


1 


100.4 


90.6 


84.a 


g:i 


85.5 


1880 


106.5 


93.8 


85,9 


82.4 


1881 


85 


102.4 


97.1 


85.0 


86.7 


84.2 


1882 


84 


101.6 


984 


84.9 


86.6 


85.2 


1883 


82 


99.2 


100.8 


83.1 


84.6 


85.2 


1884 


76 




108.6 


83.3 


85.0 


89.0 


1885 


72 


114.8 


79-9 


8r.5 


935 


1886 


64 


127.5 


74.6 


76.1 


97.1 
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'SZ 


68 


82.3 


12I.5 


73-3 


74.7 


& 


1888 


70 


84.7 


I18.O 


70.4 


71.8 


1889 


72 


87.1 


1 14.8 


7a 2 


71.6 


82.2 


1890 


72 


87.1 


1 14.8 


78.4 


80.0 


l9!8 


1891 


72 


87.1 


II4.8 


74.1 


75.6 


1892 


68 


82.3 


I2I.5 


ti 


66.7 


81.0 


1893 


68 


82.3 


121.5 


4^S 


72.5 


1894 


5^ 


76.2 


I31.2 


47.6 


63.6 


1895 


62 


750 


133.3 


47.0 


47-9 


63.8 



From 1871 to 1893, gold varied 47 per cent and silver 
24.3 per cent; from 1873 to 1893, gold varied 63.3 per cent 
and silver 21.9 per cent; from 1876 to 1893, gold varied 
40 per cent and silver 2a 4 per cent; from 1879 to 1893, 
gold varied 22 per cent and silver 1.5 per cent; from 1882 
to 1893, gold varied 23.4 per cent and silver 21.2 per cent; 
from 1885 to 1893, gold varied, however, only 5.9 per cent, 
while silver varied 12.1 per cent. On the whole, silver was 
much more stable over extended periods than gold, and 
this conclusion will also hold good as to the stability of the 
value of silver in India compared with the value of gold in 
I^ondon. 

We come now to the more important part of our study, 
the comparison between the value movements of gold and 
silver in gold standard countries. We may profitably ex- 
tend the comparison over a much longer period in order to 
include the influence of the French mint before 1873, 
and of the United States and India since 1893, upon 
the relative values of the metals. We shall examine 
the period from 1846 to 1895, using Sauerbeck's tables as 
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material for the calcalations. For greater clearness the 
index numbers have been represented upon the accompany- 
ing chart. It is at once apparent, without burdening the 
discussion with unnecessary figures, that silver and gold, 
from 1846 to 1873, preserved a very remarkable correspond- 
ence in their relative values. The effect of the great gold 
discoveries of the early years of the period appears in a fall 
in the value of gold, reaching its extreme in 1854; but in 
its fall it dragged down silver with it. The fall in gold 
was, however, as might be expected, more severe, and the 
result was that from 1854 to 1873 silver remained closer to 
the base line of commodities than did gold. But the diver- 
gence was slight, and, in general, the two metals moved 
together. Beginning with 1873, we have an increasing 
divergence between the two. A more detailed examination 
reveals the following facts relative to the stability of the two 
metals over long periods. From 1846 to 1895, gold has 
increased its purchasing power 42.5 per cent, while the pur- 
chasing power of silver is less by 51.9 per cent. From 
1846 to 1 89 1, when the great fall in the value of silver 
began, the purchasing power of gold increased 23.7 per 
cent, while that of silver decreased 2.7 per cent. From 
1873 to 1891, gold increased its power over commodities 
54.3 per cent, and silver also rose in value 21.5 per cent 
Taking the period 1873 to 1895, gold rose 79.1 per cent, 
while silver fell 13.7 per cent. Over the entire period of fifty 
years, gold, more nearly than silver, possessed the same 
purchasing power in 1895 which it had in 1846 Since 
1873, the advantage is with silver. 

This table makes it possible to test the accuracy of the 
contention that the double standard is more stable than the 
single standard. We may compare the period 1851-1873 
with the period 1873-1895. During the first period the 
world was divided into gold standard, silver standard, and 
bimetallic countries. Although actual bimetallism on any 
considerable scale did notv e^pist outside of France, the 
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conditions were favorable to an equalization of the demand 
for the precious metals according to the bimetallic hy- 
pothesis, and, as we have seen, gold and silver did, in fact, 
maintain a close correspondence throughout the period. 
Before 1873, the value of gold varied with the value of 
silver. In order to compare the joint standard with the 
gold standard we have, therefore, only to compare the 
movements of the value of gold during the two periods. 
Since 1873, we have had a movement toward the single 
gold standard and it is now quite generally recognized in 
legislation as the * * money of civilization. * ' In other respects 
the two periods are comparable. If any advantage exists 
in respect to influences working toward stability of prices, 
that advantage belongs to the years since 1873. 

Beginning with 1848, came a series of revolutionary 
changes in industry. The new gold exercised a profound 
influence on prices; and the numerous wars of the period 
are responsible for frequent perturbations of supply and 
demand. These years were also remarkable for severe 
panics, and for enormous emissions of paper money by sev- 
eral European nations and by the United States. Since 
1873, numerous changes in tiansportation and production 
have disturbed industry, and some severe crises have dis- 
turbed prices, but it is probable that outside the influence 
of the standard, the second period has tended to greater 
stability of prices than the years preceding. The influence of 
the standard we now propose to examine by the methods pre- 
viously employed. A division of five years' periods has been 
employed. From 1851 to 1873, measured by the method of 
extreme differences, the value of the standard fluctuated 55. 4 
points, or 58.3 per cent; from 1873 to 1895, 53.7 points, or 
55-7 P^r cent. By the method of the mean average, the sum 
of the fluctuations in the first period is 84.3 points, or 95.9 
per cent; in the second period (1873 to 1895), 100.2 points 
or, 95. 1 per cent. On the whole the two periods are equal. 
If any advantage exists, it belongs to the first period. 
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The difiference is too slight, however, to warrant any conclu- 
sions as to the superiority of one standard over the other. 





8X7M OF 


Total 
Variations prom the Msah. 


Period. 


Points. 


Per cent, first 
date of each 
period— zoo. 


Points. 


Per cent, 
mean aver- 
age of each 
period—ioo. 


185 1-1853 • • • 
1854-1858 . . . 
1859-1863 . . . 
1864-1868 . . . 
1868-1873 , . . 


It 

9-9 


21. 1 

12.0 

8.6 

6.1 

10.5 


28.2 
17.0 
10.2 
6.8 
22.1 


27.9 
20.1 
12.2 

8.3 
27.4 


Totals 1851-1873 


55.4 


58.3 


84.3 


95.9 


1878-1882 . . . 
1883-1887 . . . 
1888-1892 . . . 
1892-1895 . . . 


13.4 

4.3 

20.7 

x5:i 


18.0 

4.5 

20.5 

it 


22.1 
11.8 

39.8 
11.8 

14.7 


26.5 
12.4 
34.7 

lai 
11.4 


Totals 1873-1895 


53.7 


55.7 


100.2 


951 



We may now pass from these general considerations to an 
examination of particular periods. Taking first the method 
of extreme differences for the period 1871-1895, according 
to the division already laid down, the results are as follows: 
By the method of extreme differences, the fluctuations in the 
value of gold amount to 77.2 points, or 81.7 per cent; the 
fluctuations in silver amount to 59. 2 points, or 72. i per cent. 



Period. 


Sum of ex- 
treme fluctua- 
tions in value 
of Gold. Points. 


Percent. 

First date of 

each period 

— 100. 


Sum of ex- 
treme fluctua- 
tions invalue of 
SUver. Points. 


Percent, 
First date of 
each period. 

— loa 


1871-1873 . . . 

1873-1879 . • . 
1879-1880 . . . 
1881-1887 . . . 
1887-189I . . . 
1891-1895 . . . 


8.2 

16.2 

3.2 

V 

18.5 


9.9 
21.7 

3.5 
25 X) 


lai 
12.6 

il 

9.7 
17.2 


12.0 

17.0 

3.6 

7.7 
10.6 
21.2 


Totals .... 


77.2 


81.7 


59.2 


72.1 
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The significance of these figures is unmistakable. They 
indicate that, during the entire period, by the method of 
extreme differences, silver is far more stable than gold. If 
we take the period 1871 to 1891, thus avoiding the fluctua- 
tions after the second date, but including the great rise in 
silver in 1889 to 1890, the difference in favor of silver is 
still more striking. Up to 1891, in the five periods 
included between that date and 1873, the sum of the fluc- 
tuations in gold was 58.7 points, or 65.6 percent, while the 
sum of the fluctuations in silver was 42 points, or 50.9 per 
cent. 

By the method of the variation from the mean these results 
are confirmed. The sum of the fluctuations in gold is 



Period. 



I87I-I873 . . 

I873-I879. . 

I879-I880. . 

I880-I887. . 

I887-I89I . . 

189I-I895 . . 

Totals 



hit 



10.0 
32.6 

6i!4 

31.1 
11.8 



156.9 






12.8 
37.9 

62.4 

10. z 
25.0 



I5I.6 






11.6 
21.8 

3.1 
26.9 
17.6 
35.0 



116.0 






15.2 
27.1 
3.5 
30.1 
20.0 
47.2 



143- 1 



156.9 points, or 151.6 per cent; in silver, 116.0 points, or 
143. 1 per cent. The advantage is very decidedly with 
silver, and if, as above, we omit the sixth period, the per- 
centage of fluctuation is reduced to 95.9, while gold stands 
at 126.6. If we take the mean average for the entire period, 
1871-1895, as the basis for comparison, the stun of the fluc- 
tuations in gold is 396. 6 from a mean average of 103. 6, 
while the sum of the fluctuations in silver is only 146.5 
from a mean average of 82.3. As before, we shall compare 
the fluctuations from successive years to the year 1895. 
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From 1871 to 1895, go^^ varied 51.7 per cent and silver 20.2 
per cent; from 1873 to 1895, S^^^ varied 58.9 per cent and 
silver 10. i per cent; from 1876 to 1895, gold varied 46.4 
per cent and silver 18. i per cent; from 1879 to 1895, go^^i 
varied 42.7 per cent and silver 21.7 per cent; from 1882 to 
1895, gold varied 34.9 per cent and silver 21.4 per cent; 
from 1885 to 1895, g^ld varied 18.5 per cent and silver 29.7 
per cent; from 1888 to 1895, gold varied 15.3 per cent and 
silver 20.9 per cent, and from 1891 to 1895, gold varied 18.5 
per cent and silver 26.0 per cent. Before 1885, the advan- 
tage was decidedly with silver. Since that time, gold fluc- 
tuates less than silver, although the difference between the 
two metals is not so pronounced as during the earlier years. 
On the basis of Sauerbeck's figures, silver is more stable in 
value than gold. 

The same method may now be applied to the tables of the 
Economist, Palkner, the French Valuation Committee and 
Soetbeer. The results for gold and silver together are pre- 
sented on pages 59, 60 and 61. 

These figures merely confirm the results previously 
attained. The advantage of silver is most pronounced up 
to 1 89 1. After that date its superiority over gold dimin- 
ishes. The sum of the variations from the mean over the 
entire period give the following results: 



Points. 



Per Cent 



Base. 



Hconomist 

Falkner 

French Valuation Com- 
mittee , 

Soetbeer 



Gold . 
SUver. 

Gold . 
Silver. 

Gold . 
Silver. 

Gold . 
Silver. 



309.7 
122.6 



139.3 
134.3 

183.3 
131.5 

158.4 
38 



289.2 
141.8 

141. 1 
165.8 

143.5 
127.0 

153.1 
45.2 



107.0 
86.4 

127.9 

1035 

IQ3.4 
84 
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Comparison Between the Sum of the Variations in the Values 
Extreme Differences from Four Series of 
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qf Gold and Stiver CalculaUd According to the Method of 
Index Numbers of Extreme ^ 1813-18^5. 
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The advantage of silver over the entire period is at once 
evident. In only one series of index numbers, that of Dr. 
Falkner, is gold superior, and there its advantage over 
silver is only 11.9 per cent, while in the Economist tables 
silver has an advantage over gold of 108.6 per cent, in the 
French tables of 4 per cent, and in Soetbeer's of 47.8 per 
cent We may also compare successive periods, as in the 
case of Sauerbeck's tables, taking the extreme differences: 
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The sum of the variations is very largely in favor of 
silver. It is to be remarked, however, that during the fol- 
lowing periods gold had an advantage over silver: Econo- 
mist, V, VI; Falkner, III, V and VI; French Valuation 
Committee, II, III and IV; Soetbeer, V. The advantage 
of gold is in most cases very slight. In all the tables the 
gain of silver is greatest over the entire period 1873-1891. 

We may now conclude our examination of the relative 
stability of gold and silver over extended periods and 
examine their movements over shorter periods. For this 
purpose the quarterly index numbers of Sauerbeck will 
serve. They extend back to 1885. A period of eleven 
years will be taken: 
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For greater clearness, the commodity values of gold and 
silver are presented upon the accompanying chart. It is 
apparent that the movement in the line of gold is far more 
regular than the rapid fluctuations in the value of silver. 
When these quarterly fluctuations are included in the com- 
putation, it is evident that the advantage of silver in rela- 
tive stability of value will disappear, especially since this 
period includes the rise in silver in 1889-90, and the subse- 
quent fall. 

We shall take the sum of the variations from the mean for 
each year, for the first five years, and for the last six years. 
The sum of the yearly variations from the mean average of 
the four quarters of each year is 58.6 points, or 38.9 per 
cent, for gold, and 77 points, or 91 per cent, for silver. 
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It is perfectly evident that over short periods gold is more 
stable, and, indeed, enjoys a decided advantage over sil- 
ver. When the quarterly fluctuations are taken over long 
periods, the advantage of gold is more marked. The mean 
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variation of gold from 1885 to 1889 is 62.3, and of silver 
101.3; from 1890 to 1895 ^^ mean variation of gold is 
188.4, or 78.7 per cent, and the mean variation of silver is 
266. 9, or 340. 9 per cent. It is necessary to note that this 
second period can hardly fnmish a fair basis of compari- 
son, owing to the legislation affecting silver which was then 
enacted. It is evident, however, that when the movements 
of the two metals over short periods are taken into account, 
gold enjoys a decided advantage over silver. 

The same results expressed in another form are to be 
obtained by counting from year to year and from quarter to 
quarter; and taking the sum of the difference thus obtained 
as a measure of the relative stability of the two metals. It 
will be unnecessary to go outside of Sauerbeck's tables to 
prove the accuracy of this conclusion. The sum of the 
yearly differences from 1873 to 1895 is 92.3 for gold and 
93.5 for silver. The quarterly movements show an even 
greater advantage in favor of gold. The sum of the quar- 
terly differences from 1885 to 1895 is 92.4 for gold and 
1 1 6. 9 for silver. It is evident that the movement of silver 
over short periods has been more irregular than the move- 
ment of gold. 

Our investigation is now complete. Although not 
including all the elements of the problem, it is believed 
that the wide field included in our study will free it from 
those objections which rest upon a preference for one or 
another method of measuring the variation in prices. The 
same result, though less pronounced in some cases than in 
others, has been reached by both methods of investigation 
upon all the available material. The result and conclusion 
is that over periods comprising several years, the value of 
silver is more stable than the value of gold, while over short 
periods, that is from quarter to quarter, gold is more stable 
than silver. 

The explanation of the relative stability of silver over 
long periods is found in the same influences which have 
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made silver so unstable over short periods-^in the peculiar 
conditions which the general adoption of the gold standard 
has introduced. The transition has involved: (i) A grad- 
ual reduction of silver to the position of a commodity, and 
(2) a steadily increasing demand for gold. The value of 
silver, although up to 1886 it tended to increase, has kept 
very closely to the base line of commodities until th^ great 
fall in 1893. ^ ^ commodity, its value has been subject in 
a large measure to the same influences which afFect all com- 
modities, and over long periods it could not, therefore, 
greatly change its relative position. At the same time, for 
the last quarter century, silver has been the centre of a 
world-wide controversy. Its value has been profoimdly 
influenced by frequent acts of legislation which have 
increased or diminished its demand, by monetary confer- 
ences and commissions, by apprehensions of unfavorable 
legislation, and by unfulfilled hopes of free coinage. The 
market value of silver has been subject to a multitude of 
peculiar influences. The silver market has long been a 
place of apprehension and uncertainty in which the ebb and 
flow of discussion and legislation has been registered in 
rapid price changes which have reacted on its value. 

The value of gold has been entirely free from these influ- 
ences. No doubt has ever been entertained that a demand 
would be found for all the gold that cotdd be produced. 
Nay, more, the supply of gold has constantly fallen behind 
the demand at former values, and, as a result, the value has 
steadily risen. The gold miner has not been able in the 
past, and cannot to-day surpass the ever-increasing volume 
of business which is offering more and more for each ounce 
of his product. Almost all the movements in the line which 
represents the value of gold have been in one direction, and 
have been subject only to the infrequent disturbances of 
panic, which, for the time being, intensify the upward 
movement. In general, however, the movement has been 
steady. The pressure upon gold, though severe, has been 
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constant, and the gold line shows none of the extraordinary 
perturbations to which legislation has subjected the value of 
silver. The distinction between the metals in respect to 
their relative stability of value lies simply in the fact that 
one has been gradually taking the place which was formerly 
occupied by both. This distinction explains the facts with 
which this paper has been concerned. The value of gold, 
over long periods, measured by whatever method, has 
diverged more widely from the base line of commodities 
than the value of silver, because the movement in gold has 
been all in one direction, a steady advance in value, while 
silver rises only to fall again, and has constantly tended 
toward the values of all other goods. Conversely, over 
short periods, the steady movement of gold, compared with 
the rapid fluctuations in silver, makes gold more stable in 
value. If the criterion be accepted which was laid down at 
the outset of the discussion to determine the suitability of a 
metal to serve as a standard of deferred payments, the 
evidence which we have examined indicates that silver is 
preferable to gold because its value changes less over 
extended periods. Some important qualifications must, 
however, be made. This evidence is to a large extent 
vitiated by the peculiar monetary conditions which have 
just been noticed. These conditions greatly impair the 
value of any conclusion which is based upon the movement 
of gold and silver values since 1873, ^^^ which at the same 
time refers to a situation where those conditions will not be 
present. I refer, for example, to the proposition that 
because silver has shown itself to be more stable than gold, 
the United States should adopt the single standard of silver 
by coining silver at such a high ratio as to exclude gold 
from circulation. The advocates of such a policy are not 
justified in advancing the relative stability of silver since 
1873 as an argument in their favor, since the conditions 
which produced that relative stability, in the event of free 
coinage would no longer be present, or, at any rate, would 
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be of much less importance. The pressm-e upon gold would 
be greatly lessened, while the supply would, to some extent, 
be increased. This would tend to check the advance in the 
value of gold, since more would be available to satisfy the 
demands of those nations which still adhered to the single 
gold standard. On the other hand, silver, at least in the 
United States, would take the position which gold now 
holds. Silver would cease to be a mere commodity, and 
would become, in the broadest sense of the term, a money 
metal. Its demand would be greatly increased, and the 
influences affecting its value would tend much more closely 
to approximate to the conditions which affect the value of 
gold. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to believe 
that silver would maintain the advantage over gold, in 
respect to stability of value, which it now enjoys. 

If silver is more stable than gold, the causes of its 
stability must be sought in the conditions of the production 
of the two metals. We gain, however, but little confirma- 
tion from this evidence of the relative stability of silver. 
It has been held by Suess and by other writers of less note 
that the value of silver was more stable than the value of 
gold because silver occurred in larger masses and because 
its production was concentrated in fewer hands, which 
made possible a more careful adaptation of the supply 
to the demand. This conclusion is not in accord with 
recorded facts of the production of the precious metals. 
The annual supply of silver, when examined in detail, 
according to locality, has shown no greater regularity than 
the production of gold. Furthermore, although the vein of 
gold is, as a rule, much smaller than the vein of silver, the 
value of the unit of product from the first mentioned is 
many times greater, and this should fully offset the influence 
of the larger deposits of silver. At present the number of 
silver mines in operation in the United States is far less 
than the number of active gold mines, but this discrepancy 
ftrises very largely from the low value of silver and the 
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resulting depression which has closed down most of the 
important mines that must rely exclusively upon silver to 
pay expenses and dividends. Under normal conditions, the 
difference is not more considerable than we should expect 
from the low relative value of silver which confines its pro- 
duction at all times to ores much higher in the scale of pro- 
ductiveness than the scanty deposits which the gold miner 
may profitably exploit The evidence, so far as it goes, is 
not favorable to silver. 

There is one point, however, which, though sometimes 
remarked by the technical writers, is deserving of more 
than the scant attention which it has received from econo- 
mists. Silver is found in connection with several other 
metals, especially with copper and lead, and to a large 
extent its supply is controlled by the conditions which 
directly afifect these metals. The production of copper and 
lead tends very quickly to sympathize with any industrial 
advance, though less rapidly than the production of iron, 
which they closely follow, notwithstanding. Since silver is 
produced to so large an extent in connection with these 
metals, its production tends to increase at the time when an 
increase in the basis of credit, the medium of exchange, and 
to some extent the industrial consumption is demanded by 
the condition of business. Conversely, though to a less 
extent, since a level of production once reached is generally 
maintained in times of depression the production of silver 
will tend to decrease as copper and lead mining grow less 
profitable. Gold is influenced by the movement of its rela- 
tive value, but since there is not the same physical connec- 
tion between gold and other metals, its production does not 
fluctuate with the course of business to the same extent as 
the production of silver. There is no desire to elevate this 
distinction between the two metals into much present 
importance, because the general employment of the single 
gold standard by those nations in which these periodic 
demands for money are chiefly felt deprives silver of the 
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regulation of the monetary demand, in the absence of 
which, as recent experience has shown, a sustained supply 
of silver, due in largest measure to higher values of lead 
and copper, has only intensified the fall in its value. With 
free coinage of both metals, however, the full effect of this 
distinction between the conditions of production of gold and 
silver would become operative, and to some extent, how great 
it is naturally impossible to state, would tend to keep the 
value of silver more stable than the value of gold. 

With this exception, then, there is nothing in the condi- 
tions of production of the precious metals to warrant an 
opinion that under the same conditions of demand, which is 
the only situation in which a comparison is comparable, 
silver is more unvarying in value than gold. It is well to 
emphasize the fact that the relative stability of silver since 
1873 gives no reason to conclude that this advantage would 
be maintained under diflFerent conditions. Even if silver 
did show itself to be more stable than gold, its superiority 
in any event would be slight. 

It is pertinent to our inquiry to remark in conclusion that 
the adoption of a silver standard by the United States would 
probably result in greater stability of prices than has been 
the case since the gold standard has been adopted. The 
argument leading to this conclusion is plain. The world's 
medium of exchange rests ultimately upon a metallic basis. 
As business increases, the basis of credit and currency must 
eventually enlarge or prices must fall in order that the same 
amount of money may perform more work. This readjust- 
ment, as seen from our own experience, if long continued, 
is attended with a severe fall of prices, and this results in 
extensive variations in the value of the standard of deferred 
payments. It is evident, then, that the more easily the 
basis of credit can be expanded to meet the increasing 
demands which are constantly being thrust upon it, the 
more unvarying will be the price level, the greater the sta- 
bility of the standard. This position is axiomatic and will 
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be immediately accepted. Now it is evident tliat the larger 
the area of supply from which this metallic basis of credit 
can be drawn, the greater will be the facility with which it 
can be accommodated to the fluctuating demand. If both 
gold and silver mines could be drawn upon to furnish the 
world's standard metal, it is certain that the area of supply 
would be greater than it is at present, when gold alone is 
the standard. If, then, the action of the United States in 
opening the mints of this country to the free coinage of 
silver, no matter at what ratio — the ratio is of no present 
consequence — ^would have the effect of enlarging the area of 
supply, and this restdt will hardly be questioned, the con- 
clusion inevitably follows that free coinage by the United 
States would conduce to greater stability of the standard. 
There is one possible exception. If the supply of the pre- 
cious metals under such a regime should increase more 
rapidly than the production of other commodities, prices 
would rise, and the value of the standard might be altered 
to the prejudice of the creditor class. Such a result, though 
conceivable, is not within the bounds of probability. The 
experience of the period 1850-1865 is in point. During 
these years the world's gold supply was doubled, and yet 
the value of gold fell at the extreme only 18 per cent, and 
very quickly recovered much of the ground which it had 
lost Production and trade expanded with such rapidity that 
the gold supply soon proved insufficient to sustain the price 
level. The reason for this lies on the surface. A fall in 
the value of the standard indicates that the business of its 
production is becoming relatively unprofitable. The result 
is a transference of capital and labor, an increase of energy 
in other lines of production, and a diminished activity in 
the mining of the precious metals. It is highly improb- 
able, therefore, that in the presence of this regulating force, 
the value of the precious metals, even when both were gen- 
erally used as standard money, could, for a very extended 
period, continue to decline. The relative disadvantage in 
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their production which would thence result would cause a 
restoration of the equilibrium by increased activity in other 
lines and by a relative decrease in the production of gold 
and silver. It is clear, therefore, that free coinage by the 
United States would conduce to greater stability of prices. 
The same result would be much more effectually attained by 
an international agreement. 

It is no part of this study to deal with economic gerun- 
dives. We are safe in speaking of y^hat has been, and of 
the future under assumed conditions. When an attempt is 
made, however, to apply these conclusions to the present 
day situation, we must dissent. The stability of prices 
is only one of a multitude of considerations which have 
influenced, and which will continue to influence, our 
monetary legislation. Against this advantage, we must set 
off the disadvantage of a standard differing from other com- 
mercial nations. An international agreement would obviate 
this difficulty, but that is too far in the future to reason 
upon its existence. There is also the insurmountable objec- 
tion that free coinage by the United States is proposed 
with conditions against which the moral sense of the 
majority revolts. As long as the proposal of the advocates 
of silver in the United States is coupled with even the sug- 
gestion of unfairness to any class; as long as their propa- 
ganda is, even in the slightest degree, tainted with doubtful 
business morality, so long, it is safe to say, the gold stand- 
ard will be retained; and with all its inconveniences, some 
of which have been most grievously exaggerated, com- 
pared with the present alternative, the gold standard is 
certainly to be preferred. 

Bdward Sherwood Meade. 

J^iJaddphia, 
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THE CX)NSTITUTI0NAI. POSITION OP THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 

From the standpoint of public law the position of the 
Emperor, as it has existed in the modem German Empire 
since January i8, 1871, differs wholly from that of the other 
European Emperors in Austria and Russia. Yet in the 
consciousness of the people such distinctions of formal law 
have little importance. 

The imperial office was created after the war of 1870, 
when the German states and people had been moulded into 
national unity in the present German Empire. The North 
German Confederation, founded after the war of 1866, was 
without such an office. The re-establishment of the 
imperial rank and dignity was due to the initiative of 
King Louis of Bavaria, who had been urged to make the 
proposal by the German princes and free cities, after the 
negotiations for the entrance of the South German States 
into the Confederation had been happily concluded toward 
the end of 1870. While the formal motion came from the 
Bavarian monarch, the prime mover in the enterprise was 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. It was reluctantly 
and with hesitation that King William of Prussia brought 
himself to transform the Prussian monarchy with its ancient 
and glorious traditions into this new German Empire, and 
his great Chancellor was dubious of the outcome. The 
Crown Prince, later the Emperor Frederick, was on the 
contrary an enthusiastic advocate of the imperial idea. In 
his idealism with its romantic leanings lie saw in the new 
imperial dignity the splendor and magnificence of the old 
German Empire as it had endured a thousand years from 
the time of Charles the Great Not, however, that he lost 
sight of the fact that from the standpoint of public law the 
new empire would and must be infinitely removed from the 
old Empire. 

(73) 
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Yet the tradition of the old Empire proved to be a pow- 
erful factor in the erection of the new, not so much among 
the northern as the southern and western Germans, where 
the imperial idea was still a living force as a memory from 
older times, and where in the intermediate and small states 
a tenacious clinging to the remembrance of a more glorious 
past was felt in all patriotic circles to be the only consola- 
tion for the governmental disruption and division of what 
was then the present. 

Even in the movement for German unity in the stormy 
year 1848, the rallying point of the reforms demanded was 
the imperial project, despite the difficulties which then 
beset such a program. Despite the republican sympathies 
of the time, despite the forceful antagonism of Austria, 
despite the slight inclination, or rather the strong disincli- 
nation which prevailed beyond the Prussian boundaries 
toward Frederick William IV. — despite all this the Prussian 
King was elected German Emperor, by the representatives 
of the German people assembled in the Church of St Paul 
at Frankftul — a proof of how deeply the imperial idea was 
rooted in the minds of the German people, and how much 
the realization of this idea was deemed the central point in 
the projected reorganization of the German state. 

Frederick William IV. declined the imperial crown 
oflEered him by a deputation of the Frankfurt Parliament 
In subsequent letters to his intimate friend, Bunsen, the 
king spoke of this decision, and we are thus fully informed 
in regard to his motives. He could not, he said in effect, 
allow himself to become through this iron ring the slave of 
the revolution; the Parliament had no crown to offer; but 
should the united council of the German princes and the 
German people truly and legally convened offer him the 
honored crown of the German Emperor he should answer 
as a man to whom the highest earthly honor had been 
proffered. 

The ideals of popular sovereignty and the ideals of the 
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Prussian monarchy were confronted in their historic con- 
trast, and Frederick William IV. held steadfastly to the 
ideals of the monarchy. I^eopold von Ranke has justly 
characterized this royal decision as the most significant and 
the most fruitftd public action of the king. 

The tmited council of the German princes truly and 
legally convened and with the enthusiastic approval of the 
people did call King William to the Imperial throne, and 
thus occiured January 18, 1871, at Versailles, the imperial 
proclamation, in which the Emperor pledged himself and 
his descendants to be for all time the increaser of the realm 
— semper augustus — not in warlike conquests, but in the 
achievements of peace and civilization. This is the prelim- 
inary history of the imperial crown in the modem German 
Empire. 

II. 

In the modem German Empire the imperial office is not 
monarchical, as it is in Austria or in Russia, or as it was 
formally and legally at least in the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German nation until its end. In order to ascertain 
what the imperial office really is from the standpoint of 
public law, we must first determine what it is not, and this 
in turn requires the discussion of the theoretical basis of 
the Empire itself. 

Jurists still debate whether in theory the German Empire 
is a federal state or a confederation. The majority of 
writers, and especially those of the highest reputation, such 
as Laband, Hanel and G. Meyer, declare the Empire to be 
a federal state, while a Bavarian school led by the acute 
and able Seydel, include the Empire in the class of confed- 
erations; although among the former group of writers there 
still remain many and important points of dispute in mat- 
ters of detail. 

The decisive considerations are as follows: Until the 
fourteenth of June, 1866, the German states were under the 
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old German Confederation established by the Vienna Con- 
gress, of which a Bavarian statesman justly said in 1848 
that it was a derision to the foreigner and a vexation to 
the German. This union was a confederation based upon 
the foundation of the sovereignty of the individual states, 
and established to maintain it. Its place in the world's 
history was characterized by complete futility and weakness 
at home as well as abroad. All attempts and proposals for 
reform from 18 15 to 1866 which found any sympathy among 
the people were directed not to questions of detail, but to a 
reform of the whole underlying basis, the abolition of the 
confederation principle.* 

When, after the war of 1866, the path was cleared for the 
reform of the German state, two leading principles appeared 
clearly : first the supremacy of Prussia with the exclusion 
of Austria from the German state, and, second, the welding 
of the southern and middle German states in a more com- 
pact form of statehood, i. ^., the principle of the federal 
state. The latter was indeed not directly expressed in the 
treaties of August i8th and 21st, 1866, for the establishment 
of the North German Confederation, which used only the 
general expression. Union. But that this Union should be 
a state in the intention of those who formed it, follows con- 
clusively from the historical development, and from the con- 
tents of the constitution of the Union, which is decisive for 
the legal point of view. 

It was in this connection immaterial whether the expres- 
sion **Act of Union" or the Federal Constitution was used, 
and yet in the latter phrase, which occurs in the August 
treaty, there lies a distinct suggestion. 

The nature of the state created by the North German 
Confederation is demonstrated conclusively by the constitu- 
tional regtdation of the authority of the Confederation 
toward its members. This assumes two aspects from the 

*Por detailed proof lee H&nel "Stoats reeht* U, and Zom ** Reich undJUichs 
per/assun£,** 
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public law standpoint. First in matters of detail, in the 
reservation to the Confederation of the regulation of mili- 
tary, naval, consular affairs, posts and telegraphs, coinage, 
weights and measures, customs duties and indirect taxes, 
control of industry and kindred matters. * 

In all these directions the Confederation exercised the 
right of legislation, t binding upon its members further 
the right of administration whether directly in its own 
name or indirectly through the states under its supervision 
and control, and finally it had authority to enforce its pur- 
pose in extreme cases with the right of "execution" 
against the members e^^en to the point of sequestration of a 
recalcitrant government t 

It is unnecessary to examine whether a government so 
amply provided with Important public duties and the power 
to crush any opposition to its measures can properly be 
classed in the legal category of confederations. The ques- 
tion is superfluous in view of another aspect of the public 
law thus enacted. 

For the Confederation was given by the constitution the 
right of enlarging the scope of its authority by the legal 
means of constitutional amendment, in other words, to take 
upon itself at its discretion any of those public functions 
which in the limitation of power between the central 
authority and the members of the Confederation were in the 
first instance to remain in the domain of the latter. A 
momentous application of this right took place in the 
transfer from the individual states to the ''Confederation'* 
of the entire legislation upon civil law. § 

The admission of this principle of public law in the con- 
stitution was not attained without opposition and a severe 
struggle. The original draft of the constitution as proposed 

* North Gennati Confederatioii Conatitntion, Art. 4. Imperial Oonstitiitioii, 
Art 4. 
ilbid.. Art 3, 5. 
t/Hd.,ATt, 19. 
i I,aw of December ao, 1873, for tbe amendment of the Imperial Conttitntion. 
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by Prussia and accepted by the other middle and north 
German states contained nothing upon this point. In 
the discussions in the so-called constituting Reichstag, a 
motion was made by the well-known publicist, Zachariae, 
to expressly exclude and forbid any enlargement of the 
powers of the proposed government. In the debate which 
ensued a counter proposition was made (Miquel, Lasker) to 
expressly permit constitutional amendments without restric- 
tion of their scope, and thus if desired an enlargement of 
the federal powers. 

The latter proposition was adopted and was embodied in 
Article 78, section i, of the constitution. The transforma- 
tion of the North German Confederation into the German 
Empire made no change in this respect. Bavaria indeed 
sought to raise an opposition to this provision, but the 
effort was fruitless, and Bavaria had to content itself with 
the effort to extend as far as possible the field of its ''re- 
served rights." 

The kernel of the constitutional organization of the 
Empire is therefore that the Empire can constitutionally 
enlarge its powers without limitation— apart from the 
"reserved rights" — and that the individual states must 
obey an imperial law of this nature like any other imperial 
law. Thus the sovereignty and nature of the German Im- 
perial State is established by evidence which admits not the 
slightest doubt. Every deduction which contests this point 
lacks logical foundation. 

But just as certain as the political nature of the German 
Empire is the fact that the Empire is not a unitary state or 
a monarchy. 

III. 

The German state, which by the Acts of July i, 1867, 
and January i, 1871, took its place in the world's history, 
did not intend and did not wish to be monarchical — a state 
indeed, but a federal state was to be erected and was cre- 
ated. The other German states were neither absorbed in 
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Prussia, nor were they by the establishment^a state compris- 
ing all Germany abolished. The theoretical view of Otto 
Mejer that the North German Confederation and the Ger- 
man Bmpire represented nothing but an enlargement of the 
Prussian state by the incorporation of the twenty-four other 
single states, has found no approval among jurists, as it 
finds support neither in the historical development nor in 
the text of the constitution. Such constitutional interpre- 
tation may favor the political wishes of some persons, but 
they lack wholly any foundation in jurisprudence. 

It was rather the purpose to create a comprehensive 
political organism which, based upon hitherto unconnected 
individual states, should bring them into a constitutional 
connection. This purpose was realized. The legal notion 
involved is familiar to jurists in private law: a number of 
individuals form a corporation which supersedes the indi- 
vidual so far as the corporation reaches. In the field of 
corporate activity the individual has no legal existence, 
being absorbed in the corporation, but in all spheres of life 
which lie beyond the corporation the legal existence of the 
individual continues. 

Cautious as one must ever be in the application of princi- 
ples of private law to public law, yet we all feel grateful for 
a loan from the rich capital which the science of private 
law has accumulated in the more than thousand years of its 
existence. The concept of a corporation explains much in 
the constitutional formation of the German Empire, but 
does not explain everything. A number of states were up 
to that time legally unconnected, independent, sovereign; 
they now enter, as in a corporation, a combination which has 
the character of a unit, so that the single members become 
legally dependent, while the unit only is independent and 
sovereign. 

In the main, though not in all points, the legal writers, 
with the exception of Seydel, are united in this legal inter- 
pretation of the power of the German Empire. The Empire 
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is the legal unit of the twenty-five single states combined- 
in the Empire; the imperial government is the unit of the 
twenty-five allied governments. It is juristically correct 
therefore to say that the German princes are the allies of the 
King of Prussia, but it is juristically wholly incorrect to 
say that the German princes are the allies of the Emperor. 
Hence the German Empire, though a state, is not a unitary 
state, but a federal state; it is not a monarchy, but a union 
of monarchies; the bearer of the sovereignty is not the 
Emperor, but the corporative tmit of the former bearers of 
the individual state sovereignties, the ''allied govern- 
ments" as whose representative the Bundesrath figures in 
the organization of the Empire, and to the Bundesrath 
belongs presumptively the exercise of sovereign rights. 

IV. 

Our discussion as it relates to the Emperor has thus far 
been negative, and it is now our purpose to face the positive 
question: what is in public law and according to the impe- 
rial constitution the nature of the imperial office? 

The historical course of events in the origin of the office 
has been sketched, but it offers nothing for the juristic 
interpretation. We can in fact assert that the imperial 
office in the hands of Prussia is an essential part of the his- 
torical conclusion of the process of building up the German 
state, both in so far as Austria was definitely excluded from 
any part in the matter, and in so far as the German imperial 
crown was made hereditary with the kings of Prussia. 

It is not entirely correct to say in this connection that 
the imperial office is the legal expression of the hegemony 
of Prussia in the German governmental relations, for only 
a portion of the hegemony of Prussia appears in the impe- 
rial office. Other evidences of Prussian supremacy which 
have no connection with the Emperor appear in the veto of 
Prussia, even should it stand alone with seventeen votes in 
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the Btmdesrath against the forty-one votes of the other mem- 
bers, against any amendment * of the imperial constitution, 
and against military, naval, t customs duties or indirect 
taxation t legislation, and further in the chairmanship of 
Prussia in all committees of the Bundesrath (with a single 
exception). § 

By the canons of formal jurisprudence the imperial office 
involves nothing more nor less than a number of single 
rights in the Empire, constitutionally conferred upon the 
£ing of Prussia. All attempts to bind them together into 
a comprehensive and unified concept of public law have 
been fruitless, and must always be so in view of the federal 
basis of the Empire. This is especially true of the effort of 
Laband, with recourse to notions borrowed from commercial 
law, to attribute to the Emperor the "government' * of the 
Empire, for in principle the government of the Empire 
belongs to the Btmdesrath as the representative of the sove- 
reignty of the allied governments combined juristically as 
a tmit, and moreover, the government is in fact exercised 
by the Bundesrath. 

And yet from these disjecta membra^ legally considered, 
of the imperial office, there has grown up in the conviction 
of the German people, and stiU more in foreign nations, an 
effective unit which has in the theory of the matter, espe- 
cially abroad, wholly displaced the King of Prussia. We 
see here how insignificant in national affairs are the 
canons of formal jurisprudence and even the letter of the 
constitution in face of the supreme power of popular con- 
victions. The inspiring force of the world's history and 
the magnitude of his actual power have given the Emperor 
a position wholly different from what was legally intended, 
and placed him entirely on a par with monarchical Em- 
perors. 

* Imperial OonstititUoii, Art 78, 2 1. 
\Ibid.t Art. 5, 2 2. 
i/U^C^ Art37. 
liMl, Art. 8, i 2. 
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To this result indeed two aspects of German law, one 
drawn from public law, the other from penal law, have con- 
tributed. The imperial office is not an inefficient elec- 
tive dignity, but a strong hereditary power, while the 
Emperor has in the entire Empire the protection of the 
penal law which a monarch enjoys. In both these points 
the organization of the Empire is purely monarchical. The 
German imperial crown is hereditary with the crown of 
Prussia, that is, with the House of HohenzoUem,* accord- 
ing to the principles of the Prussian constitution and 
dynastic laws of HohenzoUem, which provide for succession 
in the direct male line with the right of primogeniture, t 
Legal writers are fully agreed that not only is the Prussian 
sovereign always the German Empire, but that a regent 
exercising the Prussian royal power in accordance with the 
Prussian constitution would be entitled to exercise the 
duties of the imperial office. J Thus the hereditary king of 
Prussia has been made hereditary Emperor. An emperor 
could only be lacking in the event of the disappearance of 
all members of the House of HohenzoUem capable of 
inheriting the Pmssian Kingdom, and it would then be 
the duty of Prussian Parliament to provide by election, and 
by a single act for the succession in the Prussian Kingdom 
and the German Empire.§ The title * * imperial' ' is expressly 
accorded only to the Prussian Crown Prince, and therefore 
denied to other princes of the royal house. For the suc- 
cession to the imperial throne there is absolutely no other 
law than the definite laws of the Prussian succession. The 
confusion of an election of an Emperor cannot disturb the 
peace and unity of the Empire. 

In the same way the monarchical principle has victori- 
ously overcome in the penal code the artificial legal con- 
struction of the imperial office. An insult to the Emperor is, 

* Imperial Constitution, Art. xx, ix. 
t Prussian Constitution, Arts. 53, 54. 
$7&tV£., Arts. 56-58. 
j/*iVf.,Art.57. 
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in every part of the German Empire, an act of Use-majeste* 
while in all parts of the Empire an attempt against the life 
of the Emperor is high treason against the state in the 
person of its ruler, f 

In a third point the monarchical principle has instinc- 
tively displaced the federal principle of the constitution. 
Constitutional theory and fundamental laws based upon it, 
have justly attached great importance to the fact that par- 
liament is called together by the ruler of the state, and can 
never assemble of its own initiative, that the monarch alone 
has the right to inaugurate the labors of the parliament and 
to pronounce its adjournment, that finally the monarch has 
the right to prorogue Parliament and in extreme cases to 
dissolve it J This supremacy of the throne over Parlia- 
ment is justly regarded as a cardinal point in the monarchi- 
cal principle. Nor is it affected by the circumstance that 
this supremacy is only formal and subject to certain limita- 
tions by positive provisions. 

These powers of the Prussian constitution drawn from the 
monarchical principle are conferred by the Imperial consti- 
tution on the Emperor § and not the Bundesrath. This is a 
significant grant of monarchical attributes to the German 
Emperor, which directly abolishes the federal principle in 
denying all these rights of supreme power, with excep- 
tion of the right of dissolution to the Bundesrath || and giv- 
ing them to the Emperor. In so far as these matters are 
concerned the Bundesrath does not formally appear as the 
representative of sovereignty, but as the upper house of 
Parliament, which in principle it is not These provisions 
have long since been practically of little moment, since the 
enormous development of public activity in the Empire has 
made the Bundesrath a permanent government council that is 

^Imperial penal code, 3294, 95. 

icf. Pnusian Constitution, Arts. 51* Sa* 76. 77* 
8 Imperial Constitution, Arts. la, 13, 14, 24, ^ 26. 

|ywa:.Art.ia. 
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neither ''called*' nor "opened** nor "adjourned** nor "pro- 
rogued/* but simply takes a short vacation from its labors 
in the height of summer. Yet these provisions of the con- 
stitution have in two aspects the highest significance, first 
in the attribution to the Emperor through positive provi- 
sions of monarchical rights of the highest order, and then 
in extreme cases, which God forbid, in that the constitu- 
tional activity of the Bundesrath legally depends upon the 
Kmperor and can be terminated by him legally at any time. 

A fourth point finally in which the constitution ascribes 
monarchical rights to the Emperor in principle — though 
here again with restrictions in favor of the Bundesrath — is 
in the appointment of officials. In a monarchical state all 
officials, whether high or low, whether administrative or 
judicial, whether civil or military, are simply the assistants 
of the monarch, in the eyes of the public law a part of the 
monarch as the source of all power in the state; this prin- 
ciple finds formal expression in the appointment of the offi- 
cials by the ruler.* The "first servant of the state," as 
Frederick the Great called himself, selects the assistants 
requisite for the state's service; and upon this principle 
rests the organization which Frederick William I., the 
creator of the Prussian bureaucracy, gave in such a mas- 
terly fashion to the official service. 

This monarchical attribute is also conferred by the 
Imperial Constitution upon the Ecgiperor. The Emperor 
appoints in the first instance the first official of the realm, 
the Imperial Chancellor, t As such the chancellor is 
purely an imperial official. The union in one person of the 
offices of chancellor and Prussian Prime Minister is not 
prescribed by the Imperial Constitution and is not legally 
essential The twice attempted separation of the offices 
(1873, Bismarck and Roon; 1892, Caprivi and Eulenberg) 
has, however, demonstrated that what is legally permissible 

* Pnusian Constitution, Art. 47. 
t Imperial Constitution, Art 15, 
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is not actually possible. Neither in the Empire nor in 
Prussia can the intended order of things be maintained 
under such a separation. The Prussian Prime Minister 
can no more succeed without the great authority of chan- 
cellor than the latter can without the real power of the 
Prussian Prime Minister. Here again we see how formal 
jurisprudence and even constitutional provisions lose their 
force in face of the constraining necessities of national life, 
or at least fail to do justice to the latter. Dynamically the 
like law for the identity of the chancellor and the Prussian 
Prime Minister prevails as for the identity of the imi)erial 
power and the Prussian Kingdom, though the former is 
not, like the latter, formally expressed in the constitution. 

The office of Imperial Chancellor gained its content from 
the giant personality of the first incumbent; this great 
inheritance has passed to his successors, whose duty to the 
German people and the world it is to maintain it. 

Below the Imperial Chancellor are a series of heads of 
departments for the administrative duties of the empire, 
known in the law by the colorless designation of * 'repre- 
sentatives of the chancellor,** in official language as secre- 
taries of state. These offices are not prescribed in the 
constitution, but are based on a special law of March 17, 
1878. The incumbents are appointed by the Emperor 
without any co-operation of the Bundesrath. They are 
subordinate to the chancellor inasmuch as the latter can 
interfere at any time in any department, taking the initia- 
tive or supplementing its activities; they are coequal 
with the chancellor inasmuch as they conduct the current 
affairs of the departments entrusted to them and have the 
right conferred by the constitution on the chancellor only 
of countersigning imperial decrees with the parliamentary 
ministerial responsibility which this involves. The fol- 
lowing branches of the administration have been organized 
in this form: Foreign affairs {Atiswartiges Amf)^ finance 
{Retchsschatzamf)^ posts and telegraphs (Reichspostami)^ 
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railroads {Reichsamt fur die VerwaUung der Reichseisen^ 
baknen)^ navy {Reichsmarineamf)^ justice {ReichsytLsHzamt)^ 
internal affairs {Reichsamt dcs Innem). In matters of 
detail there are great differences among the various depart- 
ments, which need not be discussed here; complete minis- 
terial responsibility exists only for the departments of 
foreign affairs, the navy, the post office and perhaps 
finance. A quasi-ministerial position belongs to the still 
embryonic colonial office. An imperial ministry of war 
does not exist, while the administration of Alsace and Lor- 
raine is in form entirely separated from the specific admin- 
istration of the Empire, the governor there being a special 
Imperial Chancellor, or even more, for Alsace and Lorraine. 

The position in public law of these superior imperial 
offices and their incumbents is thus substantially the same 
as in England, from whose usage their designations have 
been borrowed. 

The question of the organization of the imperial minis- 
tries led in 1884 to an important state action of the ''allied 
governments'' toward the Reichstag. The declaration thus 
made by the "allied governments* ' now figures as the chief 
argument for the ** confederation theory*' of Seydel and his 
school. This declaration was to the effect that constitu- 
tional ministries in the Empire as then proposed in the 
program of a political party, could not be conceded, because 
they contradicted the** federal treaties** which the allied 
governments were firmly resolved to maintain. It need not 
be discussed how far such a declaration can be utilized 
juristically for a confederation theory in view of the consti- 
tution itself, nor how far such a declaration was politically 
necessary to combat partisan demands or aggressions of 
Parliament. In so far as the legal organization of the cen- 
tral offices of the Empire is concerned the declaration has 
little value. For whether they should be established on the 
basis of a council with independence of the departments or 
whether they should be subject to a single directing will, is 
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after all only a question of organization ; the legal character 
of constitutional ministries cannot therefore be denied the 
superior imperial offices. Both in law and in fact the Em- 
pire has a complete ministerial system with responsible 
secretaries of state under the guidance of a prime minister, 
the Imperial Chancellor. 

In each of the seven responsible offices of the Empire 
there is a more or less highly developed hierarchy of offices 
with the necessary officials appointed by the Emperor and 
therefore ** imperial" officials.* 

V. 

In so far as the material rights of the supreme ruler are 
concerned these belong to the Emperor in so far as the con- 
stitution by positive enactment gives him a claim to them. 
In part these rights are such as rest upon no considerations 
of legal principle: as when the constitution makes the 
Emperor head of the system of posts and telegraphs, t or 
authorizes him to exercise through commissions the super- 
vision of customs duties. J The executive power of the 
Emperor in Alsace and Lorraine in the name of the allied 
governments § and analogously in the German protecto- 
rates! belong in the same class. 

On the other hand, the significance of a principle must be 
assigned to the constitutional provision which places the 
care of the international relations of the Empire with for- 
eign states in the hands of the Emperor.^ Hence the 
entire diplomatic corps of foreign nations in Berlin is 
accredited to the Emperor and the Empire, while imperial 
ambassadors, ministers, etc., represent the German Empire 
throughout the world. The former Prussian law governing 

* Imperial Constitution, Art x8. 

f/Mi:, Art so. 

jyjiif.. Art.36. 

i Law of Jnne 9, 1871. 

I Law of April 17, x866. 

f Imperial Constitution, Art. zx, I z. 
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foreign representation, with the single exception of a Prus- 
sian minister at the Papal Court, has been abolished in that 
of the Empire, while the middle states still exercise in 
narrow limits the rights of foreign representation, both 
sending and receiving representatives. In like manner the 
consular service throughout the world as well as the recog- 
nition of foreign consuls in Germany is an affair of the 
Empire, and indeed German consuls abroad are exclusively 
imperial consuls without any modification in favor of the 
individual states. * The conclusion of treaties with foreign 
states in so far as the competence of the Empire extends 
take place through the Emperor, in other cases through the 
single states subject to the limitations of the constitutional 
principle, t 

The rights of the Emperor in the legislative functions of 
the Empire are slight. The factors are here Bundesrath and 
Reichstag. X These two bodies determine legislation, while 
the Bundesrath as the representative of sovereignty, gives 
sanction to the laws of the Empire. To the Emperor the 
constitution assigns as respects legislation but two duties: 
he has to transmit to the Reichstag the projects of law 
according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, § without 
enjoying any independent right of action in regard to these 
resolutions, and he has to publish and proclaim the laws.|| 
The Emperor has therefore no material rights in legisla- 
tion, as he lacks in particular the authority to give or with- 
hold his approval of laws enacted. He has no right accord- 
ing to the constitution to propose legislation, a rule that 
has been so constantly violated in practice, that jurists 
already speak of a right by usage to the contrary effect 
(Bomhak). Further, the Emperor has no independent 
power to issue decrees, and only exercises this power when 

• Imperial Constitution, Art 56. 
: f/Mi., Art. XX, K lands. 
XIHiLf Art 5. 
i Ibid., Art 16. 
I /Mi., Art 17. 
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authorized by special provision of law. In all these mat- 
ters the chief functions lie with the Bundesrath according to 
the public law of the Empire. 

Yet here also the monarchical principle without legal 
provisions, and indeed contrary to them, has forced recog- 
nition inasmuch as the introductory formula of the laws of 
the Empire in complete agreement with the practice in 
Prussia reads: "We, William, by the grace of God, German 
Emperor, order with the consent of the Bundesrath and 
Reichstag what follows." Here again is a contradiction 
between formal jurisprudence and the force of facts. 

VI. 

By far the most important group of imperial rights are 
those which concern the army and navy, which form in 
fact the foundation stone of the Emperor's power. The 
Emperor has the constitutional duty to protect the territory 
of the Empire from foreign attack;* no other organ of 
government has the slightest co-operation, thus insuring 
the greatest possible rapidity in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the Emperor's plans; in other cases consent of the 
Bundesrath is essential to a declaration of war.f The 
Emperor is charged with the "execution" ordered against 
a member of the federal state by the Bundesrath in case 
such member fails to fulfill its federal obligations. | The 
Emperor, moreover, calls together — subject to certain reser- 
vations as respects the smaller kingdoms — the members of 
the Bundesrath committees for the army and navy.§ 

But the Emperor is above all commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial army and navy in his own right without limita- 
tion in favor of the states, nor with any constitutional 
restriction through ministerial responsibility. The 

* Imperial Oonstitntloii, Art. zx, { a. 
ilbid, 

Xlbid^ Art. 19. 
\Ibid^ Art 8, 8 s. 
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Emperor alone has the supreme command and is responsible 
to God alone. * 

This proposition is absolute in time of war: at such time 
there is not a soldier in all the German states who is not 
exclusively under the supreme command of the Emperor 
who is not bound to complete and unlimited obedience to 
him, and who has not sworn such obedience to the colors. 
Prussians and Westphalians, Pomeranians and Rhineland- 
ers, Brandenburgers and Silesians, Bavarians and Wurtem- 
bergers, Saxons and Hessians, Hamburgers and Badensians, 
Mecklenburgers and Thuringians: in war they are all the 
Emperor's, and no one on earth besides the Emperor has 
power over them. Not an atom of the power of the single 
states exists in face of unlimited supremacy of Emperor and 
Empire. 

In times of peace, on the contrary, this absolute proposi- 
tion of the supreme command of the Emperor has a single 
limitation as respects one member of the Empire, Bavaria. 
In theoretical literature there has been a lively contest 
whether the German army was in law one imperial army 
or the sum of the contingents of the states. Such a ques- 
tion is in reality purely academic The German army is 
not under the command of the rulers of the twenty-five 
states which furnish contingents, but under the absolute 
and unlimited command of the Emperor, and this alone is 
decisive. The formation of the German army is in army 
corps, divisions, brigades and regiments, which with ex- 
ception of garde regiment and the two Bavarian corps, are 
consecutively numbered. Juristically there are no contin- 
gents, but simply army corps. It is true indeed that the 
Saxons, the Wurtembergers, and in substance the Baden- 
sians, constitute army corps, Hessians a particular divi- 
sion, Oldenburgers and Mecklenburgers particular brigades, 
and thus further in smaller formations for the single states. 
But all this is without any significance, for the Emperor, 

* Imperial Constitittion, Art. ^ f x; Art. 64, { x; Art. 53. 2 i. 
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both in peace and war, has the command over the Saxon as 
well as the East Prussian corps, over the Wurtemberg as 
well as the Brandenburg corps. According to the consti- 
tution of the Empire the Emperor is authorized to fix the 
garrisons for all German troops,* a right which he has in- 
deed relinquished in so far as the military conventions 
assure the larger states that their subjects shall not be 
assigned to garrison duty outside their own boundaries. 

Neither in peace nor in war has the sovereign of a state 
the command over German troops. For Bavaria, however, 
this holds only in time of war. In time of peace the 
Bavarian army is in the eyes of public law an independent 
part of the German army, over which the King of Bavaria 
and not the Emperor has the command. Yet Bavaria re- 
ceives appropriations from the Empire for the support of its 
army, and is bound by the constitution to maintain its 
troops on the same basis as to number, equipment, arma- 
ment and instruction as the rest of the German army, and 
the Emperor is authorized to inspect the Bavarian troops 
in exactly the same manner as the rest of the German army. 
In time of war the Bavarian troops are in every respect 
under the same rules as the other troops of the German 
army. The question, when does war begin? is answered 
as follows : with the command for mobilization of the troops. 
For all the troops except the Bavarian corps the command 
is given by the Emperor. For the Bavarian army it is 
issued by the Bavarian king, but the king must issue the 
command as soon as the Emperor has done so. t With this 
moment the Bavarian troops enter the supreme command of 
the Emperor, to whom they owe unconditional and unlim- 
ited obedience, in accordance with the oath which the 
Bavarians as well must take upon the colors to the Em- 
peror. J 

> Imperial Constitution, Art. 63, { x. 
t Treaty of Versailles, m, i 5. 
XIbid„rT, 
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VII. 

Prom the preceding discussion it appears: 

1. The German Emperor has the supreme and unlimited 
power of a monarch over the entire German army and navy, 
with the single qualification as respects the Bavarian troops 
which has been discussed. 

2. The German Emperor has nearly the complete power 
of a monarch for the external affairs of the Empire with 
foreign states, he has the representation in international 
law of the German Empire in diplomatic and consular 
agents and the conclusion of treaties. 

3. The German Emperor has the rights of a monarch 
toward the parliamentary representation of the German 
people, the Reichstag. 

4. The German Emperor could under certain circum- 
stances constitutionally suspend the operations of the Bund- 
esrath. 

5. He has monarchical power in the appointment of the 
executive organs of the Empire — ^the chancellor, the secre- 
taries of state and the other imperial officials. 

6. On the contrary, the Emperor has no monarchical 
power in the legislation of the Empire, for he lacks the 
right of approval and an independent right of issuing de- 
crees. In the Bundesrath Prussia, with its seventeen votes, 
faces forty-one votes of other states; it can always be out- 
voted except in matters concerning army, navy, customs 
duties and indirect taxes. 

The weakness of the imperial office in the internal affairs 
of the Empire has often been a source of vexation to Prus- 
sian particularism or patriotism. In the constituting par- 
liament of 1867 the leader of the Progressive party, Wal- 
deck, whom none could suspect of monarchical leanings, 
spoke severely and violently about it. In the acceptance 
of these conditions there was in fact an act of noble 
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self-rentmciation of Prussia and the HohenzoUerns in 
favor of Germany. 

The modem German Empire and the modem German 
Emperor can only be understood in the light of the histori- 
cal events of which they are the culmination. Two centu- 
ries of unceasing and untiring labor on the part of Prussia; 
effort and privations of the Prussian people which at times 
seemed to reach the utmost limit of possible endurance; 
struggles and defeats and catastrophes of the state, a tem- 
porary straining of the forces of the people and ruler with- 
out a parallel; then good fortune, victory and triumph, 
diplomatic sagacity, military capacity and the enlightened 
economic policy of the Zollverein — all had to co-operate to 
bring about the final result of German history. This result 
followed the great historical reckoning of 1866; and after 
the exclusion of Austria the uplifting of the conquered of 
1 866 to the supporters of German greatness and strong 
national policy in the world. Prussian labor and effort 
finally brought it to pass that the German, even the subjects 
of the intermediate and small states, enjoys the powerful 
protection of the German Empire to the utmost bounds of 
the earth, and that no German, whether from Bavaria or 
Wurtemburg, whether from Reuss or Lippe, is exposed to 
forigen caprice abroad. 

In this historical setting only can the Emperor and Em- 
pire be correctly understood as the conclusion of a stupen- 
dous historical labor on the part of Pmssia. Without this 
labor the subjects of the intermediate and small German 
states would to-day be exposed as in the times of the old 
German Confederation, without protection to foreign in- 
sults, and these intermediate and small states themselves in 
consequence of their geographical position amidst great 
powers would inevitably perish in an intemational catas- 
trophe. 

Philip 2k)RN. 

University ^ JCimigsbtrg, 
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BKRIJN wn^HOUT AN OBBRBtoGSRMSISTBR.* 

For more than seven months the city of Berlin has been withont an 
official chief magistrate {Oberburgermeister). The cause of this 
anomalous condition of affiiirs is to be fonnd in the failure of the 
central government to approve the election of Burgermeister Kirsch- 
ner to the office of OberburgermeisUr. The case illustrates very 
strikingly the way in which the Prussian state sometimes uses its 
right of confirmation of local officers {Besidtigungsrechl) to serve 
purely political end& Since the beginning of the present year the 
occurrence has not only excited a great deal of attention among 
students of municipal affidrs in Germany, but has also become a 
subject for extended, and often very bitter, editorial and parliamentary 
discussion. The complications which it threatens to bring with it, 
and the effisct it may eventually have on the city government of 
Berlin, make it a subject of interest even outside the boundaries of 
the German Empire. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it should be explained, the city of 
Berlin has two Burgermeisters, a first or Ober-BurgermeisUr^ who 
presides over the whole administration of the city and represents it in 
its intercourse with the state, and a second BurgermeisUr^ whose duty 
it is to assist the OberburgermeisUr and act as his representative in 
case of his absence or incapacity. The first of these offices became 
formally vacant on the first of October, 1898, by the retirement of 
Oberburgermeister Zelle, although as a matter of fact he had virtu* 
ally been inactive for some months previous. BUrgermeisterKirsdmeT^ 
who had served the city with distinction in this capacity for eight 
years, had already been elected his successor by the city council on 
the twenty-third of June, 1898. But according to the Prussian City 
Government Act of 1853 {Stddteordnung^ J33)i the Burgermeister 
elect of aU cities with a population of more than ten thousand must 
receive the confirmation of the crown before he is allowed to enter 
upon the discharge of his duties. In case the approval of the crown 
is refused the election is void, and the city council must proceed to a 
new election, until a choice is made which receives the sanction of 
the central government As a general rule confirmation, or refusal 
to confirm, follows within six or seven weeks after the election. In 
the case of Burgermeister Eirschner, however, the minister of the 

* Communkation from Robert C Brooks, White Traveling Fellow, Cornell 
University. 

(94) 
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interior, who represents the king in all such matters, has so far n^- 
lected to express either the approval or the disapproval of the govern- 
ment As a consequence, Herr Kirschner retains the title of Burger^ 
meisier and performs not only the duties of this office, but also those 
of the Oberburgermeister, It is almost needless to say that such a 
condition of affidrs is very prejudicial to the best interests of the 
city. The offices of both BurgermeisUr and Oberburgermeister^ as 
might be expected in so large a municipality as Berlin, are crowded 
with work, and when the burdens of the two fall upon one man for 
any considerable length of time municipal business must necessarily 
sufi^. To the credit of B&rgermeister Eirschner it must, however, 
be said that he has exhibited extraordinary ability and great powers 
of endurance under the trying strain to which he has been subjected. 
No one can say with absolute certainty what has led the govern- 
ment to take this stand, for officially at least the members of the 
ministry have preserved the utmost reticence in the matter. That 
their action is supported by the highest authority is hardly to be ques- 
tioned in the light of popular discussion and opposition, which the 
drcnmstance has aroused. The one theory which is generally 
accepted, and as to the correctness of which there can be little doubt, 
connects the case with the resolutions passed by the city cotmdl 
regarding the improvement of the Friedrichshain Cemetery. In this 
little burial ground, hidden away in a remote comer of Friedrichshain 
Park, are crowded together the remains of those who fell in Berlin in 
the revolutionary movement of 1848. Every year, on the eighteenth 
of March, the anniversary of the uprising, a procession of the rad- 
icals of Berlin visits the cemetery and decorates the graves. In 
the course of time the burial ground has fallen into decay, the graves 
have sunk until they are on a level with the surrounding earth, 
and a dense growth of ivy and underbrush almost completely hides 
them from view. The city council of Berlin, feeling that improve- 
ment of some sort was badly needed, passed an ordinance early in 
1898 providing for the restoration of the cemetery and the erection of 
a monument in memory of those buried there. The ordinance, how- 
ever, failed to recdve the approval of the Magistrat on the ground 
that it might be construed as a glorification of revolutionary princi- 
ples. Desiring to obviate this objection the Magistrate of which Bur- 
germeister Kirschner is a member, proposed a compromise measure 
providing for the appropriation of 6,500 M. (about Ji,625)— a very 
small sum under the circumstances — for the general improvement of 
the cemetery. This was accepted by the city council. The new plans 
submitted by the Magistrat contained, among other things, provisions 
tofr an iron railing with a simple stone portal bearing the words 
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Ruhesidtte der am i8, Marz in Berlin Ge/allenen (Resting place of 
those who fell in Berlin on the eighteenth of March, 1848). Inoffen- 
aive as this inscription may seem, it is nevertheless said to be the 
principal cause of the government's displeasure. The withholding 
of the approval of the election of BUrgermeister Kirschner, accord- 
ing to the theory of those who explain the aflBdr in this way, is parUy 
in revenge for his connection with the matter, partiy a club to compel 
the Magistrai and council to recede from their position, which is 
interpreted by the government as a radical political demonstration. 
Further confirmation of this view is to be found in the fact that the 
Jhlixei Prdsidium of Berlin, to which the plans for the improvement 
of the cemetery had to be submitted, refused after a delay of nine 
months to approve them, on the ground that the portal was designed 
to glorify revolution and thus to disturb the public order. Against 
this decision the Magistral immediately appealed to the administrap 
tive courts, claiming that no glorification of revolution was intended, 
and further that it was not within the powers of the building police 
to reject a design on the grounds assigned. The case came to a pre- 
liminary hearing, but a final trial was postponed in the hope that a set- 
tlement might be reached outside of court Meanwhile rumors were 
in circulation to the efiect that the ministry was using its influence to 
persuade the Magistral to change the cemetery plans ¥dthout sub- 
mitting the alterations to the council for approvaL Had this been 
done, however, and had BUrgermeister Kirschner's election been ap- 
proved, the a£Gur would by no means have reached a final settlement. 
Instead of a quarrel with the ministry, the Magistral would have had 
a quarrel with the council on its hands, as the latter body seems to feel 
that enough concessions have already been made. It was perhaps the 
knowledge of this fact that led the Magistral to propose the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission, to be composed of ten members of the 
city council and ^y^ members of the Magistral^ to which should be 
referred the question of the further prosecution of the case in the 
administrative courts. At the same time all intention to proceed in 
the matter without the full knowledge and consent of the council was 
disavowed. The latter body, however, rejected the motion for a joint 
commission and expressed itself in favor of having the matter fought 
out without compromise in the courts. At the present writing (May 
z8, 1899), the case remains in this position, all future developments 
of course depending upon the action of the Bezirksaussckuss, which 
as administrative court has jurisdictv>n in the matter. 

Whether or not a political demonstration was intended by the 
council in the first instance, the subsequent development of the case 
has afforded the radical parties ample opportunity to make political 
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capital It is precisely in this regard that the action of the govern- 
ment seems ill advised. In its attempt to prevent a glorification of 
revolution by blocking the plans of the Afagisirat, the ministry has 
afforded the socialistic, progressive, and even the liberal press material 
for attacks that have been kept np persistently for months. Not only 
the principles but in some quarters even the methods of 1848 have 
been conmiended with a thousand times more e£Rect than any passing 
comment on the improvement of the Friedrichshain Cemetery could 
have had. The question even intruded itself into that most conserva- 
tive body, the Prussian Uindtagy where the ministry and its supporters 
were forced to listen to some stinging denunciations of the action of 
the building police from members of the left. Abgeordneter Ehlers 
{Freisinniger) expressed the opinions of his party colleagues very 
tersely as follows : " Even if the ordinance of the city council had a 
certain political significance, which I by no means concede, it was 
nevertheless hardly an indication of great political wisdom to assume 
that it was possible to bring the history of the world into order by a 
regulation of the building police. Par less importance would have 
been attached to the case if matters had been allowed quietly to take 
their course.'' {Landtag Proceedings, March 8, 1899. ) Replies made 
by supporters of the ministry in the Landtag reveal so plainly the 
irritation felt by the government at the improvement of the cemetery 
that they go far toward confirming the reasons generally assigned for 
the withholding of the approval of Burgermeister Kirschner*s elec- 
tion. Certain extreme conservative members even went the length of 
declaring that the uprising of 1848 was nothing more than a riot, and 
that the subsequent granting of the Prussicm constitution was in no 
way connected therewith, but was simply an act of grace on the part 
of King Frederick William IV. 

The withholding of the approval of Burgermeister Elirschner's 
election is not the only recent example of friction between the central 
government and the city of Berlin. In spite of the three class elec- 
tion system there is a very considerable contingent from the radical 
parties in the city council against whose influence the government is 
constantly using all the means in its power. Thus only a short time 
ago Councilman Singer, a socialist, and therefore persona non grata^ 
was elected to membership on the municipal school board (JStddtische 
Schuldepuiation). In this case not only was the confirmation of his 
election refrised but a general regulation ( Verfugung) was later issued 
by the minister of education according to which the confirmation of 
any member of the social democratic party to a place on a school 
board is eo ipso to be refused. Indeed the relations between the 
central and municipal government have recently been so unsatisfactory 
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that more or less talk is current in the highest official circles re- 
garding a plan to exempt Berlin and its subnrbs from the provisions 
of the City Government Act of 1853, and to erect the whole metro- 
politan district into a separate province under the administration of 
an Oberpr&sident^ who of course would represent the authority of the 
state and not the citizens of Berlin. By thus curtailing the already 
rather small measure of self-government possessed by the Prussian 
and Imperial capital, which is evidently the primary object of the 
supposed plan, the government would effectually do away with the 
opposition it has been accustomed to meet with in this quarter. The 
much needed incorporation of the suburbs with the city of which they 
are really an integral part is looked upon as a purely secondary mat- 
ter, a sort of sugar-coating for the pill. A moment's consideration of 
the governmental organization of a Prussian province will show that 
it could not be adapted to a densely settled urban district without tjjie 
most extensive modifications, and these, in the present temper of the 
government, would hardly be carried out in a spirit friendly to local 
self-government. Naturally the liberal and radical press is united in 
a vigorous opposition to the plan although it is hardly thought prob- 
able that it will come before the present session of the Landtag, By 
many indeed the rumors of this sort are considered merely a means 
to frighten the recalcitrant coundlmen into submission. 

In order to prevent misapprehension, it would be well to note in 
conclusion that the above-mentioned cases of interference on the part 
of the central government in local a£fairs are not to be taken as con- 
demning the whole system. Besides its right of approval over elec- 
tions, the Prussian state also possesses very extended powers of super- 
vision over municipalities and other local corporations. (Au/sichis- 
rechi uber Kotnmunalverbdnde,) Regarding the exercise of these 
prerogatives, it must be said that in general the royal officials act with 
great circumspection, and the results attained, especially in the way 
of improved local finances, deserve unstinted praise. The right of 
appeal to the administrative courts also affi>rds protection in most 
cases from arbitrary proceedings on the part of representatives of the 
central government. Formerly there was much complaint on this 
score, but of recent years the position of the local government cor- 
porations, and especially of the cities, has been materially strength- 
ened by a number of favorable decisions which will serve as a protec- 
tion against further encroachments. 

Robert C. Brooks. 

Berlin, 
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lAGlSI^IlOK FOR THB PROYBCnON OP WORSLINO BiEN. 

There has been a great increase of late years in the number oi 
statutes pcissed by the various States of the Union designed to protect 
the workman in the pursuit of his occupation and in his rights. This 
increase has been partly due to the growth and development of the 
humanitarian spirit, resulting in the enactment of laws providing for 
the physical safety and comfort of workmen and restricting the work 
of women and children to such occupations and limits as will prevent 
the evils which arise from their unrestriced employment. It has also 
been partly due to the growth and development of the trades union 
movement, resulting in the recognition of the right of labor to organ- 
ize, and in the passage of a laxge number of acts designed to diminish 
the evils which had grown up as an incident of the unrestricted 
freedom of contract, the advantages of which rested with the 
employers. 

Most of the States and territories*^ have what are popularly known as 
•* Factory and Work Shop Acts," providing with more or less detail 
the conditions which must be maintained in manufacturing establish- 
ments. For instance, that the premises shall be kept in a clean con- 
dition and free from effluvia ; that they shall be so ventilated that the 
air will not become so exhausted or impure as to be injurious to the 
health ; that there shall be a sufficient number of water closets ; that 
where dust is generated in the course of manufacture, fans or other 
mechanical means for disposing of it must be maintained ; that hoist- 
ing shafts and well-holes must be properly and substantially enclosed 
or secured; that automatic shifters must be used where there is 
dangerous machinery; that there must be suitable and proper wash 
rooms ; that not less than forty-five minutes must be allowed for 
luncheon, and so on. 

These laws also deal with such questions as the number of persons to 
be employed in a room ; the number of cubic feet of air to be allowed 
for each employe and other matters pertaining directly to their 
health and well-being. They also quite generally provide for a 
bureau or department of inspection, charged with the duty of ascer- 
taining the existence of any violations of the laws and enforcing the 
penalties prescribed. 

To prevent accidents in factories Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island have enacted comprehensive laws relating to the loca- 
tion of dangerous machinery, intended to protect workmen to the 

•Cal., Col., Conn., Del., D. C, Oa., HL, Ind., Iowa, Ken., I«a., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont, Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Okla., Pa., 
R. L, S. C, a D., Tenn., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va. and Wia. 
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fullest extent and to reduce the chance of accident to a minimum. 
Thu8 the Minnesota law requires that all dangerous machinery must 
be enclosed or fenced in ; that no machine shall be used when it is 
known to be defective ; that hoistways, hatchways and elevator-wells 
must be protected, and elevators regularly inspected ; that proper 
means of egress in case of fire must be maintained ; that there must 
also be external fire escapes, and further that every accident shall be 
promptly reported, with all details, to the commissioner of labor. 

Twenty-three States* require external fire escapes, the number and 
location being regulated by the height of buildings and the number 
of persons employed. Some States, like Pennsylvania, go further 
and require that in each room there must be placed well secured ropes 
of sufficient length to reach to the ground, and red lights maintained 
near stairways and hallwajrs. 

Official inspection of factories is provided for in Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia ; of mines, in Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, West Virginia and Wisconsin ; and of steam boilerSy 
in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Elansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washing^n. 

R^ulations regarding mines and mining varying with the char- 
acter of the mines, are prescribed by law in twenty-one states. These 
as in the case of the Pennsylvania statutes deal with the most minute 
details and are designed to reduce the dangers naturally incident to 
such work. These laws, covering many pages of the statute books, 
are based upon experience and are modified from time to time as 
science and practice show to be necessary. One of the principal 
features of such legislation is the requirement for adequate private 
inspection under competent official supervision. 

There is not quite so much legislation to protect railway employes ; 
only eighteen Statesf requiring the use of safety couplers and 
power brakes ; and only seven} requiring enclosed front platforms 
for the motormen of street railway cars. Private enterprise in many 

*Conti., DeL.D.C.Oa., nL, La., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. H., 
N. J.. N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Pa., R. L, 8. D., Vt, Va. and Wis. 

fConn., HI., Iowa. Ky, I^., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb.. N. H., 
N. Y.. Ohio, R. I., Vt. and Wis. 

} Ind., Mich., Minn., N. J., Ohio. Wash, and Wis. 
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cases, however, provides these safety appliances, experience demon- 
strating that snch a policy is &r wiser and more economical. 

There has been a very general recognition of the necessity of legis- 
lation prescribing the conditions nnder which women and children 
may be employed. Mnch of this comes nnder factory and workshop 
legislation ; bnt a large nnmber of laws is exclusively devoted to an 
enumeration of the lines of activity in which they may be employed 
and the nnmber of hours they can be worked. Forty-three States* 
and the Federal government have laws dealing with the question 
of the employment of children. The Massachusetts law, which is one 
of the more comprehensive, forbids the employment of any child or 
woman between the hours of lo p. m. and 6 a. m., or of any minor 
under fourteen years of age, before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. Between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years children must attend 
school at least thirty weeks in each year. No minor shall 
be employed more than fifty-eight hours in any one week 
and no minor under thirteen years can be employed at 
all. Where minors are employed they must be permitted to take 
their mid-day meal at the same hour and they must not be 
employed more than six hours without intermission. A record of all 
minors employed must be kept by the superintendent or foreman and 
a return thereof made to the department of labor. 

Twenty-five Statesf have laws dealing with the employment of 
women, in so far as the question of hours of labor is concerned. The 
New York law forbids the employment in any factory of any woman 
under twenty-one years of age for more than sixty hours in any one 
week. The Wisconsin law limits the time to eight hours per day for all 
women. Domestic service and work in mercantile establishments are 
quite generally excepted. Indeed for this latter class there has been 
practically no legislation, although the following States : Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, require that 
seats shall be furnished for female employes in stores. Thirty-three 
States^ have statutes securing to married women their separate earnings 

* AUl, Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., Del., D. C, Pla., Oa., Idaho, 111., Ind., I6wa, Kan.. 
Ken., I«a., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., BCiss., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. 
Y., N. C, N. D., Ohio, Okla., Pa., R. I., 8. D., Tenn., Utah, Vt, Va., Wash., W. Va., 
Wis. and Wya 

tAla.,CaL, Conn., m., Ind., I<a., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. H. 
N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Pa., R. I., 8. D., UUh, Va., W. Va., Wis. and Wyo. 

tAla., Arix., Ark., Cot, Conn., Del.. D. C., Fla., HI., Ind.. Iowa, Kan., Me., 
Md., Mass.. Mo., Mont., N. H., N. J., N. M., N. Y., N. D.. Okla., Pa., R. I., 8. C, 8. 
D., Vt, Va., Wash., W. Va., Wis. and Wyo. 
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which they may sue for and hold free from interference of their 
husbands and invest as their own separate estate. 

All the States and territories (forty-five) with but one or two excep- 
tions forbid all Sunday labor ; works of charity and necessity and 
domestic service, alone excepted. 

The question of the payment of wages has always been a mooted 
one. Employers if left to their own devices are likely to pay at their 
leisure and convenience in depreciated currency, in store and truck 
orders or their own scrip. The disadvantages of such a course to the 
workman is obvious, and accordingly he has not been slow to urge the 
passage of laws providing for the r^;ular stated payment of wages, in 
lawful money of the United States. Thirty-five States* have statutes 
dealing with the means, methods and time of the payment of wages. 
In some States di£ferent rules for different trades are recognized and 
allowed. The Washington law makes it unlawful ** to issue, pay out 
or circulate for payment of wages of any labor, any order, check, 
memorandum, token or evidence of indebtedness, payable in whole 
or in part, otherwise than in lawful money of the United States ; 
unless the same is negotiable and redeemable at its face value, without 
discount on demand, at the store or other place of business of such 
firm, company or corporation." 

The ** Company Store '* evil grew out of the laxity permissible in 
the payment of wages. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and West Virginia, 
to use the words of the Illinois statue, it is forbidden " that any com- 
pany, corporation or individual engaged in manufacturing or mining 
shall be directly or indirectly interested in a store, shop or scheme to 
supply tools, clothing, provisions or groceries," or to use the terms of 
another statute on the subject, *' to coerce any employe to purchase 
his or her goods at a certain designated place." 

Employes are protected from coercion in the exercise of their 
political rights in thirty states, f The New Jersey statute on this point 
may be quoted as typical — ** Any employer of any workman or any 
agent, superintendent or overseer of any company or corporation 
emplo3dng workmen, or any person whomsoever who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself or by any other person in his behalf or by his 
direction, make use of or threaten to make use of any force, violence 

• Ala., Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., 111.. Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ken., I<a., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich.. Minn., Mo., Mont, Neb., N. H., N. M., N. Y., N. C, Ohio, Pa., R. I., 8. C, 
Tenn., Tex., Va., W. Va., Wash., Wi«. and Wyo. 

t Ariz., Ark., Cal., CoL, Conn., Del.. Idaho, Ind., la., Kan., Ken., I«a., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. M., N. Y., N. C. Ohio, Pa., S. C, a D., 
Tenn., W. Va., Wiac and Wyo. 
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or restraint or inflict or threaten to inflict by Himself or by any other 
person any injury, damage, harm or loss against any person or persons 
in his employ, in order to induce or compel such emplo3re or 
employes to vote or refrain from voting for any particular candidate 
or candidates at any election or on account of any particular candidate 
or candidates at any election, or who shall by any sort of duress, 
constraint or improper influence, or by any fraudulent or improper 
device, connivance or scheme, impede, hinder or prevent the free 
exercise of the franchise of any voter at any election, or who shall 
thereby compel, induce or prevail upon any voter to vote for or against 
any particular candidate or candidates at any election shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor." Time to vote must be allowed to employes 
according to the law in Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee and West Virginia. 

Twenty-five States* have statutes dealing with various phases of 
the question of the coercion of employes. Some deal solely with 
the political phase ; others deal, as we have already seen, with the 
matter of purchases of groceries and provisions ; and still others with 
the right of employes to belong to labor organization, of which we 
shall speak further on. Forced contributions from railroad employes 
to beneficial organizations are forbidden in Indiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan and New Jersey. 

Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Utah, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin have laws forbidding the practice of blacklisting. The Colorado 
statute may be quoted as a typical illustration of this class of legis- 
lation: — "No corporation, company or individual shall blacklist or 
publish or cause to be published or blacklisted any employe, 
mechanic or laborer discharged by such corporation, company or 
individual with intent to prevent him from engaging in or securing 
similar employment." 

In a number of States convict labor must be restricted to breaking 
stone in the highway and to work about the place of detention. In 
some (as in Kansas) agricultural labor and mechanical industry may 
be resorted to as a means of reformation. The Massachusetts law 
provides for the instruction of prisoners in valuable trades and 
prohibits the contract system. It requires that the number of prison- 
ers employed in any one line of industry must not exceed one- 
twentieth of those similarly employed in the State and that never 
more than 250 can be employed in any one line. In some States the 

* Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., Del., Ind., lowm, Kan., Ken., I«a., Md., Mass., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. Y., N. C., N. D., Ohio, Pa., S. D. and Tenn. 
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use of machinery is forbidden. Every State and territory has a 
statute on this subject 

The United States law makes it unlawful for any person or corpora- 
tion to prepay 'the transportation or in any way assist or encourage 
the importation or migration of any alien or aliens into the United 
States under contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, 
made previously to the importation or migration of such alien or 
aliens. The employment of aliens on public works is forbidden in 
Idaho, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Wyoming; and in California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Oregon the employment of Chinese by corporations 
and public authorities and contractors is also forbidden. 

A Pennsylvania law provides that no sheri£f, mayor or other person 
authorized by law to appoint special deputies, marshals or policemen 
and no individual, association, company or corporation shall appoint 
or employ as such deputy marshal or policeman any person who is 
not a resident of the State; except where the policeman, constable or 
special is intended strictly for municipal purposes. The employment 
of non-residents as police is also declared to be unlawful in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Texas and West Virginia. 

In forty-six States and territories wages in the hands of an employer 
are exempt from attachment; and in thirty-five States* wages are 
by statutes made a preferred claim. In forty-eight States and terri- 
tories there are statutory and constitutional provisions exempting 
tools and certain necessaries of living from execution; although the 
power to waive the exemption has been recognized. For instance in 
New York spinning wheels and looms set up in a dwelling; books (to 
the value of I50); ten sheep, one cow, two swine, the necessary food 
for these and for the family for sixty days; wearing apparel; bed and 
bedding; and the tools and implements of a mechanic, are exempt 
In thirty-three states an exemption from taxation to a somewhat 
similar extent prevaila For instance in Massachusetts f 1,000 worth 
of household goods and f 300 worth of tools are so exempt. The 
States in which such exemptions prevail are Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

Next in order to the recognition of the rights of individual laborers 

* Ala., Arix., Ark., Cal., Colo., Conn., Del., Oa., Idaho. 111., Ind., Iowa, Kan., ta., 
Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo.. Mont., Ner., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Utah, Vt, Wash., Wi«, and Wyo. 
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as sach came the recognition of the rights of organized labor and in 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania we find statutes making it unlawful for 
corporations or associations formed under State laws to discriminate 
against employes because of their membership in labor unions; and 
in California, Indiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, labor combinations have been specifically declared not to be 
unlawful. In California, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Ebmpshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and 
Wisconsin, the trade marks of trade unions are recognized and pro- 
tected from infringement 

CijirroN RooBRa Woodrupf. 

PhOadelpkiA, 
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NOTKS 

In Paiysans ei ouvriers depuis sept cents an^ Vicomte G. 
d' Avenel continues his ambitions plan of making a social survey of Uie 
seven centuries since tiie year 120a In 1895 be published Za fortune 
prirhe d travers sept siicles; and tiie preface of the present work 
announces that the series will be completed by a third volume treating 
of the middle and wealthy classes during the same period. These 
studies are all based on the author's detailed and elaborate Histoire 
iconomique de la proprUtS, des sataires, des denrSes^ et de tans les 
prix en ghUral depuis Van 1200 jusque Van 1800^ published in four 
large quarto volumes. The purpose of the present series is to present 
in a more popular way, and in handy volumes, the results of the 
larger work. This they do in a very interesting way. While the 
larger volumes consist almost wholly of quotations of prices and 
wages, the present work contains the critical analysis and comments 
by the author on the material he has collected, and a comparison of 
period with period. 

According to the author the period of greatest prosperity for the 
workingman was during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when his condition was distinctiy superior to that under which he 
now lives. Beginning with the fifteenth century, however, his con- 
dition became almost steadily worse until the end of the last century. 
During the last hundred years, owing to the enormous increase in the 
productive capacity of the people due to scientific progress, there has 
been a return to something like the former prosperous conditions. 



In Th« voi^UMKentitied*' Modem Political Institutions,"! Judge 
Baldwin has collected a number of essays and occasional addresses 
dealing with questions in American public and private law. Although 
the book is divided into chapters, there is littie internal unity, 
the subjects being dictated by the interest of passing events rather 
than by any fixed plan. Probably the most interesting of the essays 
dealing with questions of public law is that on *' Absolute Power, An 
American Institution." 

In this chapter the author develops the idea that the President of 
the United States represents the principle of political absolutism in 

* Paris : Armand Colin et Cie, 1899, PP- ^cvi, 391. 

t Boston : I«ittle, Brown & Co., 1898. Pp. 387. Price, |3.oo 
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much the same way as the Czar of Rnssia, the only important dif- 
ference being that the authority of the President is controlled by the 
reserve power of popular will, expressed at the polls. The first step 
in the development of this form of political absolutism was the 
recognition by Cong^ress of the power of the President to dismiss his 
immediate subordinates. This was followed by the extension of 
executive authority in the exercise of the militaiy power which 
reached its climax during the Civil War. The strengthening of execu- 
tive authority was well expressed by Lincoln in 1864 when he wrote 
** that measures otherwise unconstitutional, might become lawful, by 
becoming indispensable to the preservation of the nation." It is 
evident that executive power thus interpreted is without limits, a pos- 
sibility which became a reality during the Reconstruction period, 
when the President dealt with the rebellious states as if they were 
provinces under his immediate controL 

A third instance in which the powers of the President have been 
greatly extended is to be found in the conduct of the foreign relations of 
the United States. As Judge Baldwin well says, " if he (the President) 
cannot declare war he can create one." His power of receiving 
ministers involves the power to recognize the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of other states and the exercise of this power involves, in 
many cases, the maintenance of peaceful relations with other 
countries. 

The final step in the development of despotic power, in the view of 
Judge Baldwin, has been the passage of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments, the effect of which was to extend the protection of the 
national government to the individual as against the hostile action of 
the states. Curiously enough, the author regards this as the develop- 
ment of a form of collectivism and a departure from the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions of individualism. It is probable that very few students of 
our constitutional history will agree with Judge Baldwin in this esti- 
mate of the amendments passed as a result of the slavery conflict. It 
is true that their effect has been to increase the power of the central 
government but it has been an increase of power designed to protect 
individual rights rather than to add to the positive functions of 
government The last three amendments to the constitution are as 
clear an expression of the desire to protect civil and political rights as 
the first ten. 

With the exception of this estimate of our constitutional changes 
the author's statement of the powers of the executive is clear and 
convincing. He would probably have added to the definitenessof his 
conclusions if the powers of the executive, as such, had been clearly 
separated from that of the other branches of the central government 
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At times the reader is not quite certain whether the author is speak- 
ing of the President or of the executive, legislative and judiciary 
combined. 

Of the other essays in the book the most interesting are the chapters 
on " The First Century's Changes in Our State Constitutions,*' and 
"The Decadence of the Legal Fiction.'* 



A Coi«ONiAi« Handbook for Ambricans is a pressing if not ex- 
actly a ' ' long-felt * * want* Mr. Copeland has supplied the needs of the 
moment by an interesting and well-arranged compilation of facts con- 
cerning Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii and Guam. For 
each group of islands a brief historical sketch is given, followed by a 
synopsis of important facta. The synopsis is arranged in the form of a 
catechism, with answers, and covers a wide field of interesting and 
important information. The sources of this information are given 
wherever practicable. The handbook promises to dispel some of our 
dense ignorance of certain important facts and thereby to facilitate 
a solution of the fundamental question now confix>nting us. 



Bbnjamin pRANKUNf is Still the subject of numerous biographies ; 
the characteristic feature of the latest work of this kind is implied in 
its title, ** The True Benjamin Franklin." It is an attempt at impar- 
tiality. Biographers are doing much at present to correct the popular 
tendency toward hero-worship. Many if not most of the early 
biographies have served to throw over their characters a halo of unreal 
light Especially is this true of Franklin. Mr. Fisher has endeavored 
to correct these mistakes in former works rather than to bring out new 
material ; the work therefore differs from others on the same subject 
in the points on which emphasis is placed. It might well have been 
called the *' Human Benjamin Franklin." 



Thb Statbsman's Year Book for 1899^ is a tangible and useful 
embodiment of the new Anglo-American understanding. A special 
edition has been prepared, under the editorship of Carroll D. Wright, 
for the use of American readers, in which the domestic and colonial 
affiairs of the United States are allotted a total of 282 pages. This 

* Tk€ A mertcan Colonial Handbook. By Thomas C Copbland. Pp. x8o. Price, s» 
cents. New York: Punk and Wagnalls Company, 1899. 

t The Thte Benjamin Franklin. By Sidnbt G. Pxshbr. Pp. 369. Price, |x.so» 
Philadelphia : J. B. I^ippincott Company, 1899. 

X The Statesman's Year Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the Slates of 
the World for the Year 1899. Bdited by J. Scott KBLTisand I. P. A. Rbnwick. 
American Edition. Edited by Carroll D. Wright. Pp. zaSa. Price, $3. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 
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American portion of the book is a compact, orderly and well- 
indexed presentation of the leading facts concerning the government, 
finances, industries and foreign trade of the United States and its 
island possessions. Some 1200 pages are given to the rest of the globe, 
the British Empire absorbing 333. The anniud contains new maps of 
Africa and China and several useful additions to the statistical tables. 
It would be interesting to know whether this invaluable American 
edition, so practically illustrating the community of Anglo-American 
interests, has met with any demand in the United Kingdom. 



Dr. Gustavb Lb Bon has recently published a study of the Psy- 
chology of Socialism.* Those who are familiar with the author's 
brilliancy as a writer and his dangerously brilliant powers of general- 
ization will readily see that this subject is one which lends itself 
exceptionally well to Dr. Le Bon*s peculiar gifts. He outlines the 
socialistic program in different countries and discusses the mental 
states of their advocates. He regards socialism as a faith and so 
discusses it in a very suggestive manner in its relation to the several 
racial elements where we find it making the greatest progress. Al- 
though the author's sweeping synthesis will not alwa3rs stand close 
logical inspection, in most cases he does see the underlying economic 
factors of various aspects of the social movements of our times with 
all the greater clearness because he is oblivious to the details of the 
picture. An example of this is seen in his discussion of the conflict 
between the economic necessities of our civilization and its demo- 
cratic ideals. 

It is also interesting to note that the Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished another English translation of one of Dr. Le Bon's works. 
The volume entitled ** The Crowd " met with a favorable reception, 
and now one of the same author's earlier works: " The Psychology of 
Peoples," has appeared in English. f It is a brilliant essay somewhat 
along the lines of Brook Adams' " Law of Civilization and Decay." 
The theme of the book is the modifications in the soul-life of individ- 
uals and nations produced by differences in their environments. 



Thb increasing complexity of the literature on labor makes Miss 
Helen Marot's '^Handbook of Labor Literature ^^ % a positive boon 

♦ Piychologie du soctalisme. Par Gustavb Le Bon. 8 vo, pp. vtt, 96. Price, 7^*'. 
50. Paris: Peliz Alcan, 1898. 

fPp. 236. Price, I1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 

X Being a Classified and Annotated I^ist of the more important Books and Pam- 
phleto in the English Language. Pp.vii,96. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: The Free 
I4brary of Economies and Politcal Science, 13x5 Filbert Street, 1899. 
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to readers interested in economics. The author combines the trained 
ability of a librarian with the special knowledge of a student of the 
labor problem, and in her bibliography we have a work which will take 
rank beside the best bibliographies on German and French literature 
in the same field. Nothing comparable with it has preceded it in 
English, and it is a matter for special congratulation that this first 
essay at a comprehensive labor bibliography should be of such high 
merit. The titles, which number nearly one thousand, are arranged 
topically under some twenty-five heads, such as ** Industrial History," 
"Monopolies," "Socialism,** "Utopias,** "Hours of Labor,** "Un- 
employed, * ' etc. Some of these are sub-divided, so that the reader may 
turn readily to the literature on any special topic. At the end of the 
book is an index of authors which enables the reader to ascertain as 
easily what any particular writer has contributed to labor literature. 
Special features of the work which will prove of great value are lists of 
labor periodicals, sociological journals, and the publications of the 
labor bureaus in this country and abroad. The names and addresses of 
all of the publishers referred to are also given and these, supplemented 
with the prices quoted in connection with most of the titles, make the 
bibliography as useful as a number of publishers* catalogues bound 
up together. Only one mistake has been noted and that evidently typo- 
graphical; 1897-98 are the years given on page 8 for the Reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of 1886-98. 

The Establishment oif Spanish Rule in America* is a descrip- 
tion of the various colonial ventures of Spain in the western hemis- 
phere. The initial stages of Spanish colonization are described with 
some detail, the principal emphasis being placed upon the role of the 
government In all the Spanish colonies the action of the govern- 
ment was naturally the determining factor and Professor Moses has 
therefore given a lengthy description of the organization and prac- 
tical working of Spanish colonial administration. The concluding 
chapter gives an excellent discussion of the general characteristics of 
Spanish as compared with English colonization. 

The work oif Professor Takahathi on " International Law During 
the Chino-Japanese War **t is of peculiar interest as it furnishes a 
record of the rapid advance of Japan in adopting the usages of civil- 
ized warfare. There is probably no other instance in history in which 

• By Bbskakd M08BS, Ph. D. Pp. x, 318. Price, #1.25- New York : G. P. Put- 
Barn's Sons, 1898. 

\ International Law During the Chino-Japanese fTar. By PaoFBSSOR Sakuyb 
TAKAHAsm. Pp. xxriii, 3x9. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1899* 
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a nation has succeeded in suddenly raising itself to the most advanced 
standards of international relations. We are fortunate in possessing 
a complete exposition of Japanese policy during the recent war with 
China. The work of Professor Ariga on the " Chino-Japanese War 
from the Point of View of International I/aw," which appeared in 
French, deals with the rules of warfare adopted by the Japanese 
government in military operations on land. The present work of 
Professor Takahashi restricts itself to the rules of maritime warfare. 
The author enjoyed a position of special advantage for studying the 
actual conduct of the Japanese navy. At the outbreak of the war he 
was ordered on board the admiral's flagship, the " Matsu-shima/' as 
legal adviser and remained on board the vessel until the close of the 
war. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with prize 
cases, the second with miscellaneous questions connected with the 
naval operations of the Japanese fleet A valuable introduction by 
Professor Westlake, of Cambridge University, discusses the doctrine 
of '* continuous voyage ;" a number of interesting cases having arisen 
during the war involving the application of this doctrine. In the 
course of his introduction Professor Westlake criticises the American 
doctrine as enforced during the Civil War on the ground that the 
American courts confused the doctrine of contraband with that of 
blockade-running, a confusion due largely to the fact that the two 
offenses were, as a rule, committed by the same parties. With this 
exception there is little in the book which departs from the accepted 
principles of international law. The main interest in the volume is 
to be found in the peculiar circumstances under which the cases arose 
and in the settled determination of Japan to adhere to the highest 
standards of civilized warfare. In the few cases in which she was 
accused of barbarous treatment of the Chinese, Professor Takahashi 
shows clearly that the conditions were such as to permit of no other 
course of action. In this he is sustained by both Professors Holland 
and Westlake. 

The volume is one which no student of international law can afford 
to neglect in the consideration of questions of naval warfare. Aside 
from its value as a work on international law, the description of the 
rules of warfare throws an interesting side-light on the progress of 
eastern civilization. _^____ 

Onk op the FIRST results of a recent American tour by a party 
of young French students in economics, who were sent to America 
by the Mus^e Social, is to be found in the volume, just published, 
on La concentration des forces ouvrOres dans PAnUrique du 
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nord^ by Lotus Vigourouz.* M. Paul de Roosiers, who has made 
several similar studies of the problems of organized labor in Great 
Britain, contributes an introduction to this volume, in which he calls 
attention to the fact that in English labor agitation the principle of 
sympathetic movements has been but little developed as compared 
with America, while the local union in England works out its own 
problem with greater attention to details and with better results than 
in America. 

M. Vigourouz has succeeded in making his task a very definite and 
restricted one. He addresses himself to the questions why and how 
are laborers in America organized, what circumstances favor and 
hinder the progress of labor oiganizations and what results have they 
accomplished from the point of view of the workingmau and from 
that of the employers and of American society in its entirety? 

REVIEWS. 

Bismarck^ the Man and the Statesman^ Being the Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Otto^ Prince von Bismarck^ Written and Dic- 
tated by Himself after His Retirement from Office. Translated 
from the German under the supervision of A. J. BuiXBR, late Pel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. (i) zxi, 415 ; 
(2) zz, 362. Price I7.50. New York and London : Harper & Bros., 
i899.t 

The public and official acts of Prince Bismarck were well known to 
the world before the Iron Chancellor had laid down the sceptre of 
power. The history-writer had followed closely in the footsteps of 
the history-maker and recorded under the eye, and in some cases 
with the approval of the Prince, the events as they took place. Each 
of the earlier works on Bismarck sets forth distinct phases of the 
career of the great Pommeranian "Junker." The extensive work 
of Hahn, ** FArst Bismarck^ setn polUisches Leben und Wirken^^^ 
1878 to 1 891, 5 vols., traces the political life of Bismarck as illus- 
trated by official utterances and documents. Moritz Busch in his 
^^ FUrst Bismarck und seine Leute wdhtend des Krieges mit 
Franhreich** 1878, presented Bismarck in the heroic struggle for 
German supremacy. Von Poschinger in his ** Preussen im Bun- 
destagy^' and his '' F&rst Bismarck als Volksivirt,*' 1889-91, treats of 
the important official functions of Bismarck in the Frankfurt Diet and 

* Bibliothique du Musie Social, Pp. xxvi, 362. Price, ^/r. Artnand Colin & Cie, 
Editeurs, 5 me de M^erea, Paris, 1899. 

fGedanken und Erinneruogen von Otto POnt Ton Biunarck. Vol. il, Svo. 
8tottgart:CotU,x89S. 
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of his economic services to the German nation. Boehme and Dove 
in the ** Reden des Fursten Bismarck,*' 1885-91, illustrate the parlia- 
mentary activity of the great chancellor. Von Sybel's book *^ Die 
Begrundung des Deutschen Reichs durck Wilhelm /./' 1889, piesents 
in bold relief the royal founder of the new German Empire and his 
heroic coadjntor. Kohl, in his ^^ Furst Bismarck, Regesten zu 
einer Biographie des ersten Reichskanzlers,** Vol. i, 1890, began a 
systematic treatment of the life of Bismarck. Wipper's " Bismarck 
im Ruhestand,** 1891, presents the venerable chancellor at the dose 
of his official career. 

Outside of Germany also characteristic books on Bismarck have 
appeared. Reyntien, in his ** Bismarck ei Cavour, P UniU de VAlle- 
magne et VUniU de Vltalie** Bruzelles, 1875, early drew a compari- 
son between Bismarck and Cavour, his great Italian contemporary. 
In English, too, the books of Busch, ** Bismarck and the Franco- 
German War** Lowe's ''Prince Bismarck** 1886, and '' Bismarck* s 
Table-Talk,** 1895, furnished good accounts of the chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the mass of material which was published on Bis- 
marck during his life, it was generally understood that behind even the 
** inspired *' utterances of the '' Kreuz-zeitung ** and other organs lay 
a great mass of unpublished detail which alone could fully explain 
many of the motives of the chancellor and thus justify his policy in 
the eyes of the German people. It was the general expectation that 
after the death of Bismarck great revelations would be made from 
these unpublished records of his life. Almost simultaneously came 
the announcement of Busch's " Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of His 
History,** 1898, and ** Bismarck* s Autobiography,** here under discus- 
sion. 

It was to the autobiography of Bismarck naturally that all the 
world looked for the weighty utterances and even revelations of the 
great chancellor touching his eventful career. In this work we have 
the genesis and development of Bismarck's diplomatic policy as viewed 
by the actor himself. The chancellor speaks with the utmost candor 
and boldness, unfolding his private and personal attitude toward ques- 
tions of state, toward his official colleagues, foreign representatives 
and princes, toward the Emperor himself and the Queen and Empress 
Augusta. Even toward his enemies he is characteristically outspoken. 
The whole narrative, though intensely serious throughout, is happily 
seasoned by unexpected dashes of Bismarckian wit 

At the outset the chancellor narrates how nearly he escaped becom- 
ing a republican. The *' German national ** impressions received at 
Plamann's school, in the spirit of Father Jahn, were not able, how- 
ever, to override his earlier monarchical sentiments, and the shallow- 
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ness of the Burschenschaft at the tmiversity only served to strengthen 
his own oonservatiTe conception of German nnity. Thus before 
actually entering upon his political career he had come to the convic- 
'tion that this nnity could only be secured in obedience to monarchical 
authority. It was this conviction which actuated the fearless " Junker*' 
through the various stages of auscultatory referendarius^ envoy, min- 
ister and imperial chancellor. 

The revelations which the curious public doubtless hoped and 
expected to find among the last utterances of the great chancellor, 
when he came to speak of his dethronement and compulsory retire- 
ment, are wisely suppressed in the autobiography. The work, as it 
stands, leaves in clear view the inner life and the outward career of 
this great re-incarnation of the Attgermane. 

The relation of the English translation to the German original is 
of interest to both readers and publishers. The charge has been made 
that the English edition is a faulty reproduction of the German 
originaL In order to show more specifically how the English trans- 
lator has handled the German a comparison may be permissible. For 
this purpose we have chosen a part of volume i, chapter 5: 

In the English translation, p. loi, 1. 4, "both on journeys and 
indoors," for the German auf Reisen und zuHause; p. 103, "I would 
notify the feud to him," for dass ich , , , ihm die Fehde ansa' 
gen wurde; p. 104, " (Manteuffel is) to perform as president," for als 
Prases functioniren; p. 107, " West Galida," for Ost^Galizien; p. 
109, '* in which towns were indicated by the names of villages familiar 
to us," for in welchem die Staaten durch die Namen uns bekannter 
Doffer bezeichnet waren; p. no, to " silence," for beschvuichiigen; p. 
no, " we burden ourselves with a serious tax," iox laden eine schwere 
Sckuld auf uns; p. 119, *' When we saw each other later his resent- 
ment had increased; he was inclined to disregard a summons from the 
king, and wished that I might find it possible to intervene in the mat- 
ter," for the German, Als zairuns spater wiedersahen war seine Ver- 
stimmung gehoben, er war geneigt einer Aufforderung Sr. Majestat 
entgegen zu kotnmen und vmnschte dass ich in detn Falle mil ihm 
eintreten moge. 

This is the list of glaring mis-translations found in less than twenty 
pages of the English edition. Of course there are in addition to these 
mis-translations many minor infelicities which, though not interfering 
with the sense of the original, did not add materially to the English 
style. Apart from mis-translations, however, the English work is better 
book-making than the German. It is unpardonable in the case of 
such an important book that the German edition contains no index. 
The English edition, on the contrary, is furnished with an elaborate 
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index^ which greatly facilitates the use of the book. It is high time 
that the Gennaiis should devote some of their love of detail toward 
indexing. 

If a second edition of the English translation is issued the book 
should undergo a thorough revision. This done, it will become a 
valuable contribution to Bismarck literature in the English language. 

M. D. Learned. 

Untversify of Pennsylvania, 



The Lesson of J\>pular GovemmenL By Gaicauei* Bradporix 

VoL I, pp. xix, 520; vol. II, pp. xii, 59a Price, I4.00. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

By popular government the author means a system of government in 
which the people choose their rulers instead of being ruled by those 
as to whom they have no choice, and in which participation in this 
choice of rulers is open to the mass of the people by means of widely 
diffused rights of suffrage. The lesson of popular government which 
it is the object of the work to enforce is that the absorption of the 
authority of government by the legislature tends to anarchy and 
thence to despotism, and that a strong and efficient executive is the 
indispensable condition of responsible government 

In support of this thesis the author marshals a vast array of testi- 
mony. The experience of the United States and of European coun- 
tries is passed in review. Nine chapters are devoted to French history 
alone. Not only national, but state and city government also, is 
explored for argumentative material. The opinions of many writers 
on government are examined, and quotations are numerous and copi- 
ous. The discussion takes a wide range, but is always interesting; 
and the work is a treasury of information, rather loosely arranged^ 
but evidently the result of years of study and research. 

Notwithstanding the g^reat mass of material which the author has 
gathered in support of his position, his conclusious do not rest firmly 
upon the evidence. For instance, after reviewing the history of 
Switzerland, he is compelled to admit that although the legislature is 
supreme the government works well, but he adds that " this difference 
is manifestly explained by the nature and conditions of the country, 
and by the character, habits and traditions of the people." The 
explanation, while valid, knocks a great hole in the argument by 
showing that after all it depends upon circumstances whether legisla- 
tive supremacy is good or bad. As complete a surrender of his case 
is also made by the author in his comments upon English government. 
He argues that it works successfully because the legislative supremacy 
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is modified by the cabinet system, setting up a constitution of execu- 
tive authority which subjects the legislature to responsible control; 
but he has to concede the well known fact that the cabinet system 
does not owe its existence to enactment, but to usage; so here again 
we are referred to the character, habits and traditions of the people 
for an explanation of the successful working of their form of govern- 
ment. No ground is left for the author's inference that the advantages 
of the cabinet system could be secured in this country by seating the 
heads of executive departments in congress. Because a certain 
method of government has grown up in one country as a natural 
development from political conditions, it does not follow at all that 
the same method would have like results if imposed upon a political 
situation which has as yet developed no tendencies in tiiat direction. 
The reasonable inference is quite the other way. 

Such considerations discover the fallacy which underlies the entire 
work and vitiates all its conclusions. The author treats as causative 
what is really incidental, and he makes this mistake in the first sen- 
tence of his first chapter when he speaks of universal suffrage as *' a 
force " which has made its appearance in the world during the present 
century. The apparatus may be new but the force is not, for it 
emanates from human nature. Hume laid down the maxim that all 
government — no matter how despotic or military may seem to be its 
constitution— is founded on opinion, and this is now generally accepted 
as a true statement, provided the word opinion is taken in a broad 
sense so as to comprehend all social cohesions, conscious or instinctive. 
Opinion, fixed and solidified in definite assignments of social status, 
developed the hierarchical constitution of government whose ancient 
pattern has been preserved down to our own times by China, and of 
which a modem adaptation is exhibited by Russia. The drill and 
discipline of the human animal in habits of industxy and order appear 
to have been peculiarly the work of this type of government, and the 
primary strata of civilization were deposited by it. In stability it has 
immeasurably excelled any other constitution of government, and 
every civilized state known to antiquity eventually found repose in it 
In European history similar tendencies toward the integration of 
government in some constitution of imperial rule have manifested 
themselves, but they have been counteracted by insuperable diversities 
of race character and physical circumstance, producing conditions 
which subject political structure to a law of metamorphosis whose 
operation has been attended by great social dissolutions and readjust- 
ments, and whose net results we call progress. John Addington 
Symonds correctly placed the politics of our own times when he said 
that they are stiU in the period of mid-renaissance. What is called 
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the democratic movement is the political phase of the mental awak- 
ening of the people, exciting into conscious activity the mass of 
opinion of which government is the organ and to which its function* 
must respond. The particular shape which the constitution of gov- 
ernment may assume in such circumstances will be determined in any 
given country by the traditions, habits and character of the people; 
but as the suffrage in some form or another is a historic agency of 
western civilization for participation in the conduct of government, it 
naturally follows that a wide extension of the suffrage will be a com- 
mon incident of political progress in Europe and America. But the 
suffrage does not create force, it applies force, and legislation which 
violates this distinction destroys the value of the suffrage as a social 
dynamometer and tends to restore primitive conditions of conflict in 
which the real preponderance of effective force is ascertained by actual 
trial Upon this point the United States has had abundant instruction 
from the results of negro suffrage in the South, but Mr. Bradford fails 
to avail himself of it He actually mentions as an evidence of the 
value of universal suffrage that " the two races have lived side by side^ 
with the exception of a few local riots, in perfect peace/' and thus 
lightly passes by one of the most serious problems of American poli- 
tics. The crux of that problem involves the lesson of popular govern- 
ment more completely tiian any other manifestation of the times, and 
in missing it the author has directed his speculations to the extemalj 
rather than to the substance of politics. 

Hbnry Jonbs Ford. 

Pittsburgh Ph. 



Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What it is Due, By Edmond Demo- 
UNS. Pp. xl, 427. Price, |i.oo. Second edition in English, trans- 
lated from the tenth French edition by Louis Bert Lavigne. Lon- 
don: The Leadenhall Press, and New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. 

M. Demolins* book has had a striking success from the moment of 
its publication two years ago. To the American reader even the con- 
cession implied in the title is surprising, for the author is a Frenchman 
writing for the French. Moreover, in the many reviews oad discus- 
sions called forth by the book (quoted in appendix), there is hardly 
a hint of protest against the title. It is plain talking when M. Demo- 
lins says: ** We are familiar in France with that deluded state which 
consists in being shut up in a beatific and exclusive admiration of 
ourselves, and singing to ourselves that we are ' /a grande nation^ 
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that we are in advance of all other conntries, etc Mean* 

time we do not perceive that the world Is going on, and going on 
without U8 " (p. 33). There is at least one hopeful sign for Prance in 
her " decadence/' so freely discussed by the French reviewers of 
the book, when the author is praised for his honesty and patriotism, 
not denounced as a slanderer and an Anglo-maniac. 

Our author finds in the Anglo-Saxon character the explanation of 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons over all other nations. Individ- 
ually they excel in independence, enterprise and practical judgment. 
The relative weakness of the French in these r^^ards he thinks is due 
to the faulty educational system and home training in France. These 
fiudts, in turn, result from a wrong social ideal and organization; 
France is a nation of the " communistic formation," while the Anglo- 
Saxons are of a " particularistic formation;*' the one has " a tendency 
to rely, not on self, but on the community,*' the other " to rely, not 
on the community, but on self.*' This is the root of the difference. 

The author finds the French education, in contrast to the English 
and the American, to be superficial, covering too wide a range of sub- 
jects, unpractical because dealing with phrases more than with the real 
world. It is imparted in huge boarding schools where the care of eyes 
and health, and the development of enterprise, energy and self-control 
are all made subordinate to the one purpose of passing a government 
examination and becoming a public offidaL In the home-training 
also is lacking every influence that will cultivate a spirit of self- 
reliance. The French parent feels that he must establish his children 
in a position and with property; he does not aim to develop in them 
the ability and will to win it for themselves. With all this goes an 
exaggerated estimate of the honor attaching to public office and a 
corresponding underestimate of commercial, agricultural and manu- 
facturing callings. In a word the French training does not " form 
men.*' Such are some of the evils described, the Germans coming in 
also for their full share of the condemnation. 

The French ''mode of education*' has dire results for France, 
argues M. Demolins. That each child may be provided with a dol or 
portion the number of children is closely limited, — apolitical and 
military danger. The disdain of industry reduces wealth production, 
makes a nation of stock-exchange speculators and frugal economizers 
unfitted to employ their own capital, and compromises the financial 
situation of the nation. Unprepared for the " struggle for existence " 
the Frenchman can not successfully meet his Anglo-Saxon competitor 
and adapt methods to changing needs in distant markets. Though 
the Frenchman clings to his material home with a more primitive 
instinct of communism, finding in it a safe refuge, he does not make 
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it a place for comfort, he can not cany it with him to the ends of the 
earth aa can the individualistic Anglo-Saxon. '*The communist 
always looks as if he were only encamped in his ancestral dwelling; 
the particularist seems as though he had been fixed for centuries in 
his transitory home.'' Thus is explained at once the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxons in colonization and their stability in new political 
conditions. As great a difference is found in the French and Anglo- 
Saxon conceptions of patriotism, the one being founded on polit- 
ical ambition, the other on the independence of private life. The 
Anglo-Saxons' love of fireedom makes them more hostile to socialism 
than are the Germans and French. It gives them sounder notions 
of social solidarity, and better ideals of social service, and has led 
them farther toward a social state favorable to the development of 
character and the promotion of happiness. 

M. Demolins' book is truly French in that it is first of all entertain- 
ing, whUe its tone of conviction is well fitted to capture the judgment 
of the reader. Then one asks whether it is sound, or merely a sweep- 
ing and fallacious generalization. The suspicion arises that it has all 
been made too simple. It is so evident, for example, that many 
Important influences besides those mentioned united in determining 
why North America is to-day an Anglo-Saxon and not a French con- 
tinent. And though there is much of truth in the comparison, the 
American, and doubtless the English reader, flattered by the good 
things said of us, wishes rather than believes them to be true. Never- 
theless no one can read this book without stronger faith in the old 
truth that there is no national greatness without greatness in the 
individuals that make up the nation. 

It is less the truth set forth than the skillful and dramatic presenta- 
tion that is the real cause of the unusual success of the book. The 
spread of the English-speaking peoples, which is illustrated graphically 
in a map accompan3dng the volume, has excited the admiration and the 
envy of the French. They have seen the power of France decline in 
the scale of the world's politics and industry, while the English- 
speaking countries have leaped forward in wealth and population. 
Why is this? Our author appears to have studied the evidence care- 
fully and to have found this answer. It fell on the Parisian ear with 
the charm of novelty, of completeness, of simplicity. This was, 
however, not the true order of the author's thought. The student 
who has heard M. Demolins* lectures in Paris on the importance of 
individualistic home-training, in which the Anglo-Saxons furnish 
the stock illustrations, one who even glances at the announcement of 
the Society of Social Science which the author represents, finds a 
more probable explanation. " The aim of this society is ... to 
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promote the development of private enterprise." A group of French 
thinkers, convinced of the evils of excessive officialism and bureau- 
cracy in Prance and the tendency to socialistic thought and action, 
have been working to develop a sounder sentiment on political ques- 
tiona M. Demolins has been the most tireless of workers in this 
cause, and, studying widely both history and the facts of contempor- 
ary society, he has become more fully convinced that the era of 
communism is in the past, that future progress along social lines must 
be in the development of greater energy, independence, self-restraint 
and self-respect in the individual. This is the principle of far-reach- 
ing and permanent validity which he has succeeded in stating with 
true Gallic piquancy while appearing merely to discuss a question of 
immediate practical importance to the people of Prance. The book 
was not written primarily to explain the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but to prove the superiority of the individualistic over the 
communistic view of the direction of social progress. 

Prank A. Pettsr. 

Stanford University. 



Bevolkerungslehre und Bevolkerungspolitik (Hand und Lehrbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften gegriindet un Kuno Prankenstein i Abteilung 
Band 6). By Arthur Prbiherr von Pirces. Pp. 492. Price, 
13.50 mk. Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfield, 1898. 

The author of the foregoing volume is a highly esteemed official in 
the Prussian statistical service. He has here attempted to present the 
salient facts of demographic statistics and to draw some general con- 
clusions as to the proper attitude of the state in view of the tendencies 
in the evolution of the population. 

The statistical portion of his work is exhaustive and painstaking. 
He has collected a mass of material which is of value to the specialist 
and is richer in all that relates to Germany than that presented in 
other hand books. He has not hesitated to wrestle with some of 
the more complicated problems of population statistics, notably 
the census of occupations which is luminously treated. Nor do the 
difficulties of mortality tables deter him from his purpose of populari- 
zation. Here as elsewhere he is authoritative, correct and heavy. 

The author's work when he is dealing with the focts of population 
is excellent, but his reasoning on them is cumbersome and platitu- 
dinous. After a brief discussion of whether a rapid increase of popu- 
lation should be a national ideal, he gives us a short and perfunctory 
disquisition upon the doctrines of Malthus, and passes over to the 
more sympathetic consideration of the effect of modem life on the 
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fighting capacity of the population. It need not be stated that the 
Prussian state militant is the author's ideal. 

An exhaustive bibliography on population comprising nearly a 
hundred pages begun by Dr. Frankenstein and completed by the 
learned and industrious Dr. Lippert of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, 
gives the book great value and insures its reception into every well 
appointed statistical library. 

I wish that I could speak of the text with equal commendation. 
But the author is hopelessly heavy. Never sprightly at its best, in the 
hands of a mere literary workman who has not the slightest trace of 
the artist, statistics is a profoundly soporific subject This can per- 
haps be forgiven when the bookmaker furnishes us a handy-reference 
volume. But the present author has locked his treasures of informa- 
tion in a box and thrown away the key. The book has no index 
while its arrangement and table of contents is sadly lacking in that 
most amiable of German characteristics, Uebersichlichkeii, 

ROIfAND P. FaI<KNBR. 



Ouvriers du Umfis passi {j^y^ xvi si^es). Par H. Hauser, Professeur 

^ la faculty des lettres de l'universit6 de Clermont-Ferrand. Pp. 

xxxviii, 252. Price SJr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1898. 

This work is not a history, but a picture of the conditions prevail- 
ing during that interesting period of the industrial history of France 
extending from the middle of the fifteenth to the latter part of the 
sixteenth centuries. The study might properly have been entitled * ' the 
labor problem during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." In suc- 
cessive chapters the author treats of the organization of labor, the state 
regulation of trade, apprenticeship, journeymen, the labor contract, 
labor organizations, wages, employment of women, strikes, and poor 
relief. The essential features of the labor problem in the past have 
been clearly and succinctly presented. 

The impression we gain from reading this work is that the problems 
of industrial organization and labor were scarcely less important then 
than now. Just as during recent years a struggle has been going 
on between the principles of state action and regulation, and what is 
called individualism, so the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
characterized by an equally acute contest between the system of free 
cities where the prosecution of a trade was untrammeled by legal 
restriction, and that of villes juris, where each trade was organized 
into a sort of close corporation. Competition on the part of persons 
outside of this body or by other cities was restricted in every possible 
way. The guilds of each dty thus not only sought to prevent the use 
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of goods made outside of the city, but strove to restrict the number of 
their members as far as possible. To do this the requirements of 
apprenticeship, the making of a masterpiece, of entrance fees to the 
guilds, etc, were constantly made more rigid. The tendency was to 
form a small caste of employers into which entrance was impossible for 
the great mass of workmen. The labor movement of the period 
revealed itself in the struggle of the workmen against this effort and 
for greater freedom and opportunity. 

As this is the most significant feature of the period under discussioni 
it is important to note that Professor Hauser takes issue with the 
opinion generally held that villes juris were the rule and free cities 
the exception. The condition of affidrs, he holds, was quite the 
reverse. The mistake of earlier writers arose from the &ct that they 
investigated conditions in cities in which the records were easily acces- 
sible, and these cities were those most directly under the authority of 
the French throne. Industrial liberty, the right of the individual 
freely to engage in any trade as desired, was thus, he says, far more 
prevalent than we have been led to believe was the case. 

Another belief which the author daims must be materially modi- 
fied, to accord with the facts, is that concerning the journey made 
by workingmen as the final preparation for plying their trade as inde- 
pendent journeymen. The tendency of certain writers to idealize the 
past has made of this journey a charming picture. In point of 
fact it was often otherwise. Then as now the weary traveler had to 
fight his way, endure hardship, and overcome obstacles. Whatever 
the advantage of such an experience, it was not always the long 
pleasure trip that fancy has pictured it. 

Apart from the information given concerning former industrial 
conditions, this study of Professor Hauser merits the attention of 
students of economic history as an example of the proper method of 
historical inquiry. Former writers, of whom Professor Rogers and 
Vicomte d'Avenel are examples, have been led into many errors; 
first, by making too broad generalizations from data descriptive only 
of conditions in particular localities; and, secondly, in attempting to 
give too great precision to statements of wages and prices. In both 
of these respects the author has exercised great caution. The 
reader is constantly reminded that conditions found to exist in 
one section of the country did not necessarily prevail elsewhere. 
As regards the attempt to give exact statements of wages and 
prices, he shows how futile such an effort is. An average 
wage rate for a country where conditions vary widely in differ- 
ent sections is meaningless. How impossible it is to give this 
information for a remote period may be seen from the £aict that, not 
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only is it difficult at the present time to determine with accuracy the 
value of the money in which the quotations are expressed, but often 
even the value of the unit of measure employed cannot be ascertained. 
Finally, the author has avoided the error of accepting the conditions 
set forth in royal orders or decrees, and other administrative acts as 
being those actually existing. Many of them were dead letters, and 
others were never enforced except in certain localities. The records 
of judicial proceedings furnish interesting data concerning both 
actual conditions and the motives underlying the action of the con- 
tending parties, and have been utilized to a considerable extent 
in the preparation of this work. 

IVaskington, D, C WlWJAM FrANKWN WHAOUGHBY. 

Value and DistribiUion : An Historical, CMtical, and Constructive 
Study in Economic Theory: Adapted for Advanced and Post- 
Graduate Work. By Cha&US Wii^ijam Macpa&i^ank, Ph. D. 
Pp. xxiii, 317. Price, |2.so. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1899. 

A review of the more important contributions of American econom- 
ists to theoretical discussion within the past decade would probably 
recognize four central topics : Walker's theory of distribution, the 
Austrian theory of value, an ultimate standard of value, and the inter- 
relation of economics and sociology. In each case it is possible to 
point to a single treatise or essay as the proximate cause of debate 
and to recognize a modified phase of economic theory as its result 
With the rh3^mical movement of scientific progress, a lull has suc- 
ceeded this critical period. Eclecticism has become the dominant 
note in economic writing, and the practice rather than the theory of 
economic relations— the favorite subject of study and investigation. 
The time may thus be said to have arrived, not indeed for a final esti- 
mate, but for a critical summary of the scientific activity of a clearly 
defined period. 

It is, however, no easy task to study with success this past decade 
of economic criticism. The historian closes his page with a safe 
generalization as to the immediate influence of the historical move- 
ment For later developments every student is perforce his own 
historian. The subject-matter is a large, scattered body of mono- 
graphic literature, marked by fundamental unity but revealing in its 
course variety of accent and distinctiveness of approach. The 
inquirer must possess not only detailed acquaintance with economic 
"systems," but must have an appreciative grasp — secured either by 
word of mouth or by scientific intuition— of unformulated doctrines 
and tentative theories. 
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The value and timeliness of Dr. Macfarlane*s book will probably 
be found to consist in the fact that it offers the best available clue to 
this intricate web. The volume is in the main a critical, historical 
review of recent theories of value and distribution. The author's 
qualifications are scholarship, maturity, acuteness and discrimination. 
The book neither is, nor pretends to be, an easy manual for the quick 
education of the un-informed. To the large body of advanced 
students, whose only means of mastering a vital phase in the develop- 
ment of economic thought is the laborious study of a scattered, con- 
troversial literature, the book will come as an important aid and a 
sure stimulus. At certain points the original investigations of the 
author, such as the treatment of the rent doctrine by the German 
economists, receive disproportionate emphasis. Again space would 
have been legitimately gained by the exposition rather than the literal 
citation of certain of the doctrines criticised. But in the main the 
volume in its arrangement and schematization is a model of clearness 
and scientific order. 

Opinion will differ as to the validity and significance of the con- 
structive elements of Dr. Macfarlane's work. The contention that 
the maiginal utility of a good to the consumer and its marginal 
utility to the producer only establish limits within which price may 
vary and that its final location depends upon the relative monopoly 
strength of consumer and producer, and so is incapable of any exact 
determination — characterized as •* the monopoly theory of price " — 
verges closely upon hypercriticism in exaggerating an element of 
inexactness of which ordinary theories of value make prompt admis- 
sion. In the development of the theory of distribution, Dr. Mac- 
farlane renders an important service, here as in his earlier writings, 
by urging the distinction between a "price-determining" and a 
** price-determined** surplus. It is an open question, however, 
whether the restriction of the term "profits" to the first, and 
" rent " to the second surplus is, in the face of popular and scientific 
usage, either possible or desirable. The reappearance of the concept 
of "marginal rent," and the complete neglect of recent criticisms 
thereof is surprising. Finally in the development of Professor Pat- 
ten's theory of the emergence of a distinct surplus in a progressive 
society, Dr. Macfarlane pushes his analysis into new and inviting 
fields. 

Both as a vigorous criticism of recent theories of value and distri- 
bution, and as an independent study of certain aspects thereof, the 
book is a stimulating contribution to economic literature. 

J. H. HOLI^ANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Developfneni of English Thought : A Study in the Economic 

Interpretation of History, By Simon N. Fatten. Pp. xxvii, 415. 

Price, 13.00. New York : The Macmillian Company, 1899. 

If the term be taken in a general sense, Mr. Patten's *' Develop- 
-ment of English Thonght " is a working out of a materialistic con- 
ception of history, although his ''materialistic conception" is not 
nearly the same as that to which Marx and Bngels gave a vogue in 
socialistic circles. It is needless to say that it is a marked advance / 
over the somewhat crude form in which the great socialists left their f 
fundamental concept While they were content with an appeal to ^ 
class interest and antagonism as a sufficient explanation of the con- 
trol of cultural development through the economic situation, Mr. 
Patten's modem scientific animus leads him to look more closely into ; 
the causal relation between the economic situation and the resulting w 
culture. The resulting theory is not a doctrine of a class struggle. ^ 
In Mr. Patten's view the economic situation shapes culture by shaping 
human character and habits of thought It does this somewhat 
directly, through a process of habituation as well as through a con- 
comitant process of selection between habits and between different 
styles of temperament. The causal relation between the situation 
("environment") and the cultural outcome, therefore, lies through the 
psychological development of the individuals who are exposed to this 
environment. 

Some part of the theoretical ground on which this materialistic H 
doctrine proceeds has already been set forth, in greater detail, in an 
earlier monograph on " The Theory of Social Forces." The elements 
of that theory are (i) a frankly and uncritically accepted, though 
modified, associational psychology, such as had general vogue until a 
generation ago, with its accompanying hedonism, and (2) a rational- 
istic doctrine of evolution, stated in terms of the consummation to ^ 
which the development should tend in order to meet the author's ] j 
ideal. It is part of the tacit premises of this doctrine that evolution ' 
means improvement, amelioration, progress ; hence there is occasional 
reference to the ** normal line '* of development, and some phases of 
the development are spoken of as departures and detours from the 
normal. This resort to normality and a more or less constraining 
meliorative trend is scarcely a modem feature. 

The normal line of development is conceived to ran from an earlier ^ / 
** pain economy" to a subsequent ** pleasure economy." This dis- j; 
tinction, it may be remarked, seems to have no ground in fact and to • 
serve no useful purpose. Under the regime of the archaic ** pain 1 
economy," 
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** fear and the avoidance of pain are the prominent motives for action. The 
sensory ideas are so grouped that they give early intimation of the presence of 
every possible foe or evil. . . . Man must have an instinctive fear of evil. The 
sensory and motor powers must unite in emphasizing any quality or person that 
may be the forerunner of suffering, or the means of avoiding it. Such activities 
and such a type of mind appear in primitive men, and wherever they are domip 
nant a pain economy results " (p. 8) . 

Even a hasty and fragmentary comparison of this theory of primi- 
tive habits of life and thought with what is known of existing 
primitive communities will show its irrelevancy. It appears, for 
instance, that in such communities as those of the Australians, Bush- 
men or Eskimo, where life is precarious and the environment local, 
all this does not seem to hold. ** Motor ideas ** (to accept, without 
criticising, Mr. Patten's terminology) do not here crowd out " sensory 
ideas '* to the extent which the theory would seem to demand; nor do 
these bearers of the lower culture bend their thoughts with utter con- 
sistency to the avoidance of pain^To some extent — ^in the case of many 
Australian tribes to a very great extent — they seem to court pain. 
Of these latter it is quite safe to say that there is more blood shed by 
them peacefully and deUberately, in self-torture and ceremonial scari- 
fication, than all that is lost in hostile encounter with men and beasts. 
Their times of peace are times of blood and wounds. Illustrations to 
the same effect abound in the accounts of other peoples at or near the 
same cultural level. And far from the ** motor ideas ** shutting out 
all other thought process than a strenuous application to the struggle 
against a refractory environment, there is on this cultural level a very 
large and free development of legends and ceremonial myths that 
have no obvious relation to ''fear and the avoidance of pain." And 
the body of what passes for knowledge among these people is com- 
prehensive and intricate, and shows no peculiarly close correlation 
with an effective avoidance of evils. " The sensory ideas are ** not in 
any especial degree " so grouped that they give early intimation of 
the presence of every foe or evil." On the contrary, they are in great 
part so grouped as to be ineffective for that purpose. In point of fact, 
most of the known primitive communities are saddled with a stupend- 
ous fabric of magical conceits and ceremonials that frequently hinder 
their avoidance of patent evils. They are also, if the consensus of 
observers is to be accepted, notably indolent, light-hearted and careless 
of any evil that is not already upon them. Dolce far niente and merry- 
making, often hideously exuberant, claim a very large portion of 
their time and attention. It is behind the man on horseback that 
black ccuie sits; the savage of the earlier, more unmitigated *' pain 
economy " knows little of worry. And the evils which he seriously 
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seeks to avoid are for the most part figments — ^high-wrought complica- 
tions of ** sensory ideas " that are not controlled by relevant " motor 
ideas." The evidence from ethnology seems to say that care and 
deliberation for the avoidance of evils find no place in the early culture 
until the necessity of taking thought is forced home upon the luckless 
by a successful incursion from without; and such an incursion 
commonly comes from men who seek an increase of pleasures 
through booty, — ^the" sensualists" of Mr. Patten's nomenclature, that 
are bred in a" pleasure economy.** / 

The predilection for sharp antitheses and striking transitions that • / 
shows itself in the overdrawn contrast between a " pain economy *• .' / ^ 
and a *' pleasure economy '* appears again in the repeated insistence 
on the epochal character of historical development. Mr. Patten finds / 1 w 
that history proceeds by epochs, each of which begins with a transi- | 
tion to a new and novel environment and affords an entirely new and | ' - 
unprejudiced point of departure. The impression conveyed is that I 
of an extreme segmentation of the sequence. 

'* Bach sacceeding environment will . . . create a new series of economic, 
esthetic, moral, and religious ideas which will have their basis in the economic 
conditions of the epoch. The history of each epoch is thus practically independ- 
ent, starting from its own conditions and developing in its own way. In studying 
an epoch, the economic conditions must be studied first, then the economic 
doctrines that flow from them, and last the esthetic, moral, and religious ideas 
which the epoch produces. 

" The diffin-ent groups of ideas cannot be traced independently, because the 
ideas of each exx)ch do not grow out of the similar ideas of the preceding epoch, 
but are formed anew from the new conditions *' (p. 44). 

'* History, to be valuable, must be studied in epodis, and each group of ideas 
[economic esthetic, moral, religious] be connected with its roots in the under^ 
lying conditions, and not with its antecedents in the same group. The blending 
of the old and the new groui>8 of ideas happens after the new conditions have 
exerted their force, or at least have brought out what is most peculiar to them *' 
(p. 45). 

The notion of a sheer transition and a fresh start is mitigated rather 
than superseded by the subsequent statement that each succeeding 
temporary environment 

*' has given to the race certain characteristics that become a part of the national 
character. And thus character is the one enduring growing element in a dvilixa- 
tion ; all else when compared with it is temporary and fleeting ** 

for it remains true that 

" in each new environment a new nation grows up almost as distinct from its 
predecessors as were the new nations of ancient times from the nations that 
preceded them '» (p. 46n47). - ] ] 

That continuity of traditions and usages that has so impressed ' 
students of institutions and folklore, as well as that persistence of ' 
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physical type and temperamental bent that makes the burden of the 
/ teachings of the modem anthropologists, seem to have passed harm- 
less over Mr. Patten. 

The antecedents of English thought (ch. ii) are proximately racial, 
more remotely climatic; but the analysis is pushed back of the racial 
to the climatic with a freedom which indicates that in Mr. Patten's 
view the sequence covered by these terms is by no means a long one. 
The character of the race is created by an economic (climatic} situa- 
tion which imposes certain traits upon men. These traits may be 
imposed by a relatively brief discipline, but after they have once been 
imposed they persist with an extreme tenacity. Further changes in 
the "character " of the race take place by the imposition of added 
traits, rather than by an oiganic change or selective variation of 
hereditary temperament or by an alteration in the individual's habits 
of thought^ One gets the impression that traits are conceived to 
/ / make up a mechanical aggregate, which is the race character, and to 
which new items maybe added without essentially disturbing the 
previously existing aggregation (see pp. 4-21, 50-52, 57-66). 

Mr. Patten's theoretical handling of the antecedents of English 

thought will be found at many points to traverse received notions of 

the primitive growth of culture, and his statements of fact in this 

connection also do not easily fit into the framework of the published 

accounts of existing primitive communities. Under the former head 

[ there is a characteristically bold departure from current notions as to 

I the origin, nature, and functional relations of the clan (p. 109). 

7 Again, Mr. Patten says that *' the northern man conquers nature, 

/ while the southern man yields to it " (pp. 5-8). An American reader 

I will instinctively call to mind the Aleutian and Alaskan tribes on the 

one hand, and the Yucatanese and Mexican civilizations on the other, 

and the juxtaposition of the author's generalization with the specific 

facts leaves the effect of a drawn game. 

" In wet, cold countries, natural forces act regularly, and the social surplus is 
small. Here men unite into strongly knit social groups, witb a well-developed 
feeling of the solidarity of responsibility. Vigorous and aggressive, they react 
promptly against sources of pain '* (p. 64). 

This again calls up the Eskimo, the Puegians, the Ainu, whose 
social groups are not seriously to be weighed in the balance of solid- 
arity. And to make the bewilderment complete one might add the 
Haida, except for the fact that with them the food supply ('* social 
surplus") was not scant, while their social groups were "strongly 
knit" 

So again, in contrast. 
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" These concepts of pence and obedience do not come naturally to peopla liviac 
in bot, dry countries, where nature is arUtrary. . . . As their privations seem 
to be due to their own shortcomings, they develop readily the concept of sin and 
of a fallen nature. But i>eace they do not look for, and obedience they do not 
yield. On the contrary, they have inclinations toward a life of asceticism and 
individual freedom. Among these people there is no powerful priesthood and no 
concept of God except as a being to fear and avoid *' (p. 63). 

The Mexicans and Pueblos should afifoxd illustration of this text, 
but credible accounts say that they do not altogether. The Pueblos, 
for instance, probably as dear a case as may be found, are currently 
held by students of their culture to be peaceable, obedient to their 
chosen authorities, not noticeably conscious of their own shortcoming, 
not perceptibly inclined to asceticism, with a priesthood constituting 
the strongest power among them, with an extensive and well-grown 
mythology and an intricate and elaborate cult, constantly resorting 
for comfort to their divinities, of whom they have but little fear. 

This anthropological-economic verification of Mr. Patten's under- 
l3ring principles of interpretation might be continued at considerable 
length without coming closer to a conviction of their adeqtiacy. But ' | j 
all this touches only the preliminaries and premises of the discusaon, ' ; 
not the main work of interpretation itself. It may seem gratuitous / 
and ungraceful to apply these preliminary generalizations to the case / / 
of peoples that lie outside of that European culture with which alone i " 
his argument is occupied; but if the generalizations are to apply with , 
such force as to afiford a point of depcuture within the European 
culture they should be of such a consistency as to avoid the appearance^ 
of having been constructed ad hoc. 

It is to be regretted that, even at points that are not peculiarly 
recondite or difficult, in the handling of the main question, faults of 
the same kind occur again. So, in the distinction made between his ' , 
three typical civilizations, German, Semitic and Roman, Mr. Patten / P^^-*--^ 
overlooks that difference of racial stocks that anthropologists make ^ 
much of, and resorts instead to an unnecessarily bald appeal to the 
economic situation (p. 64). Similarly, the like persistent racial differ- ? / 
ence traceable between Catholics and Protestants, and in a less degree / 
between Calvinists and Lutherans, is neglected at a later point (ch. ii, v 
also pp. 1 10-142). 

'* The character of the early German was due mainly to the damp, cold climate 
in which he lived, and to the meagre food products upon which he subsisted '* 
(p. 65). 

The evidence of the German's food products being meagre is not 
easy to find; where evidence of the early dietary is most available, as, 
for instance, in the the case of the older Scandinavian communities. 
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it goes the other way. (^Nor does the statement (p. 66) that in Germany 
the equilibrium of population was maintained by pressing against 
nature for the means of subsistence comport with the other statement, 
on the same page, that " their migrations seem to have been actuated, 
not by starvation, but by greed.*' So also it seems paradoxical to say 
that the character of that Germanic stock that won its way by the 
sword •* has few of the traits which war creates." 

But paradox and the inversion of received views are not among the 
things which this book avoids. Wide divergence from the common- 
place interpretations meets the reader at almost all points of first-rate 
consequence. At first one is struck with the novelty and force of the 
new formulations, and one has a feeling that Mr. Patten must have dis- 
covered and will unfold a wealth of evidence that shall substantiate the 
new positions taken. But with further progress this feeling (perhaps 
unwarrantably) wears off, as the proliferation of novel ideas and 
the paucity of documentation goes on. The matter-of-fact material 
handled in the body of the volume raises fewer questions of authentic- 
ity than the striking statements made in the hundred-odd pages of 
theoretical groundwork, but there are few portions of the book in the 
reading of which one quite escapes the apprehension that the facts 
cited are speaking under constraint. And Mr. Patten's handling of 
the theme is so flexuous and multiform, and to one not in entire sym- 
pathy with his premises and his point of view it seems at times so 
whimsical and inconsequent, that a detailed scrutiny of the argument 
would be a laige and by no means attractive employment and could 
scarcely avoid the appearance of captiousness. 

It is a book of which it is not easy to say much in the way of com- 
mendation that shall be specific enough to bear itemized statement 
But none the less it will afford valuable suggestion and incentive, and, 
indeed, guidance, to the economic study of many features of European 
\ culture. It abounds in irrelevant generalizations, but there is also 
\ much of shrewd observation, with many new and cogent characteriza- 

i tions of the writers and tenets with which the book deals. We may 
not be able to accept Mr. Patten's position that antagonism to Puritan 
enthusiasm was the deciding motive and guide in Locke's work; nor 
may many students find conviction in the ^aracterization of Darwin as 
a " philosopher on the downward curve," or of Hume as an economist 
changed into a philosopher. But the pointed contrast of Mr. Patten's 
views on these heads as against what has passed current will at least 
';^ f have a salutary effect in directing the attention of students to features 

. in the development of thought which have commonly been passed 
' over too lightly. The account given of the development of the Eng- 
, lish ''home" and of the cultural causes and effects of the English 
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status of women does not seem conclusive, in view of the fact that a 
passably equivalent economic situation in other communities, where 
race, religion, or social traditions have been different, has not worked , 
out like results. But here again the discussion throws an effective | 
light upon the questions in hand, though it is perhaps to be rated as a 
side light One is somewhat at a loss to account for the very high "1 
degree of efficacy imputed to the Christian religion — an intrusive cult / 
— in Germanic and English culture, in a discussion whose first, if not 
sole, postulate is that the economic situation shapes the cultural 
sequence without help or hindrance from any outside spiritual force 
or from any antecedent tradition or tenet. And still, inconsistent as it T 
may be, his handling of this intrusive cult as a formative element in ' 
English spiritual life is by no means the least effective of Mr. Patten's ; 
work. 

On one point at least, of general bearing, Mr. Patten's conclusion — ^ 
seems blind to those who do not see all these matters through his eyes. 
In chapter iii (p. 188-189) ^^^ again in his concluding remarks 
(p. 378) it is broadly stated that the English have shown a conspicuoua 
incapacity for the development of political institutions. This raises ft. 
question as to what may be meant by a capacity for political life — in. 
that economic relation with which Mr. Patten is avowedly occupied — 
beyond such an adequate adjustment to their economic situation as ^ 
Mr. Patten shows the English to be eminently possessed of. > 

Thorstein Vkbi^kn. 

Th£ University of Chicago. 



Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland. Eiu Beitrag zur Sozialgeschichte 
und zur Kenntnis der gegenwartigen wirtschaftlichen Lage des ms- 
sischen Bauemstandes. Von Wladimir Gr. Simkhowitsch. Pp. xv, 
399. Jena: Fischer, 1898. 

The work of Dr. Simkhowitsch coming as it does simultaneously 
with the news of another peasant famine in Russia, is very opportune 
indeed. This is the second work devoted to the subject of Russian 
agriculture which comes from a Russian student making his doctorate 
abroad. Like its predecessor (*'The Economics of the Russian Vil- 
lage," by I. A. Hourvich, published as a doctor's dissertation by 
Columbia University), it aims at doing away with two erroneous 
notions which seem to have struck deep root in the minds of the 
foreign public. These are first, that the Russian village commune, the 
so-called " mir," with its supposed economic equality of the members 
composing it, is a myth ; second, that the famines which have been 
succeeding one another with such remarkable regularity during the 
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present decade are not due to any unfavorable combinations of meteor- 
ologic and climatic conditions, but are the natural result of the back- 
ward state of Russian agriculture due partly to the remnants of the 
old *' mir,*' partly to the general narrow-minded, suicidal fiscal policy 
of the Russian Government. 

The plan of Dr. Simkhowitsch's work is admirable. Realizing that 
the unusually exhaustive and voluminous Russian literature on the 
subject has so far remained almost a complete terra incqgniia to the 
western world he has executed his work on far broader lines than 
would be necessary otherwise. The work has been made largely 
historical, but the history is in the main economic Once in a while 
the author allows himself a digression from that rule and goes into 
historical and ethnographical details which might be dispensed with 
without injury to the whole; though it must be admitted that to the 
non-Russian reader this will serve rather as an additional attraction, 
flince every such deviation is but another stroke in the general outline 
of Russian national life so peculiar and strange to the foreign mind. 

The book is divided in four parts. In Part I we learn of the system 
of land "ownership by shares*' (Anteilbesitz) which was prevalent 
in Russia during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, and came as a 
esult of the splitting up of the old patriarchal family. It contains 
in conclusion a very interesting chapter on the origin of serfdom 
and on its final incorporation into Russian law at the end of the six- 
teenth and during the seventeenth centuries. 

Part II is devoted to the village commune, the "mir," and shows 
very conclusively how the supposed socialistic institution was inaugu- 
rated during the period of serfdom through the efforts of the landlords, 
and how it had been perpetuated after the emancipation by the govern- 
ment. The economic causes which were at the bottom of the policy of 
the landlords and of the government are gone into fully, but space 
forbids us to discuss them. 

Part III gives a complete description of the forms and functions of 
the **mir,** such as the principles of periodic repartition of land, of 
financial responsibility of the commune for each of its members, of the 
communal use of the pasture, wood and meadow lands, etc. 

The fourth and last part of the book is devoted to an historical 
and critical examination of the act of emancipation and subsequent 
agrarian legislation of the Russian Government. The causes of the 
emancipation, the methods of carrying it out, and the effects on the 
welfare of the peasantry are fully discussed. 

The author tells us in the introduction that he entered upon his 
work fully convinced of the vitality and necessity of the "mir," 
but before he concluded his work he had come to the opposite point 
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of view. His principal conclusions may be summed up in the follow- 
ing: " The dwarfish farms, the direct result of the village commune 
. . . necessarily doom the Russian peasant to chronic starvation. The 
only way out of the abnormal condition lies through the transition to 
a capitalistic form of production, through the abolition of the village 
commune and through the emancipation of the peasant from the 
thraldom in which he is kept.** 

In this conclusion Dr. Simkhowitsch does not stand alone» he has 
only told the outside world what has been repeated over and over 
again in Russia during the last few years by nearly every writer and 
economist of note who has looked into the subject carefully and 
dispassionately. 

While Dr. Simkhowitsch's work is not in any way original, it ia 

probably the only up-to-date book in a foreign language which 

makes an attempt at an exhaustive and systematic treatment of the 

subject, and for wealth of material and for clearness of presentation, 

it can not be too strongly recommended to all those who wish to get a 

comprehensive view of this most vital problem in the laigest empire 

of the civilized world. 

N. I. SXONS. 
New York City, 



The American Revolution, Part i, 1 766-1776. By the RT. Hon. 
Sir Gborge O. Trbvbi.yan, Bart 8vo. Pp. xiii, 434. Price, 
I3.00. New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 

Sir George Trevelyan is already well known to American readers as 
the author of the '* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay *' and of the 
** Early History of Charles James Fox." Possibly no living English- 
man is better qualified to tell the story of the American Revolution 
than is he, and certainly no English statesman was more closely con- 
nected with that movement than was Fox. "The story of Fox 
between 1774 and 1782 is inextricably interwoven with the story of 
the American Revolution, " declares the author. ** During that part of 
the great drama, which was enacted within the walls of Parliament, Fox 
was never off the stage; and when there he played a conspicuous, and, 
as time went on, confessedly the leading part." It is because " what 
was done and spoken at Westminster cannot be rightly explained, 
nor the conduct of British public men fairly judged, without a clear 
and reasonably detailed account of that which occurred contempo- 
raneously beyond the Atlantic " that the author entitles the second 
part of his life of Fox ** The American Revolution." 
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The first chapter of the volume before us is devoted to a somewhat 
brief summary of the previous life of Pox and his character as it 
appeared to the world in 1774. Following this the author enters into 
a description of the antagonisms existing between Bngland and 
America during the decade preceding the open conflict Without 
advancing any argument as to when the colonies and the mother 
country ceased to form one political community, this volume marks 
a decided progress on the part of English writers by recognizing that 
before the passage of the Stamp Act the two peoples were socially 
distinct. British political leaders were ignorant of American con- 
ditions. Not only was domestic life different, but the experience 
through which every Englishman of that day had to pass, in order to 
secure a place at the cabinet council, thoroughly disqualified him for 
any sympathetic appreciation of the cause or character of the 
American leaders. In parliament common honesty was the only 
absolute bar to political preferment, while in America trustworthiness 
was the essential condition of success. Such is the indictment which 
the author draws against the English statesmen of that time. 

Of the colonial reluctance to enter an armed conflict the author 
frequently reminds us. Unquestionably national unity as distinct from 
colonial independence was promoted by English action. Successful 
resistance to the efforts put forth by the English crown compelled 
united action and at first tiiere were grave doubts whether such unity 
could be secured. Colonial jealousies were nearly as long standing as 
declarations of right. In agreement with Senator Lodge, who has 
pictured the movement from an American point of view, Sir George 
Trevelyan declares that the battle of Bunker's Hill united the discord- 
ant colonies. As in the case of other contests the first recognition of 
the importance of this battle came not from the Continentals, who 
were chagrined at their defeat, but from their opponents who recog- 
nized more clearly the cost of victory/ Said Gage shortly after the 
battle : '* The rebels are shown not to be the disorderly rabble too 
many have supposed. . . . No people were ever governed more 
absolutely than the American provinces now are ; and no reason can 
be given for their submission but that it is a tyranny which they have 
erected themselves.** Even more striking was the comment of the 
Tory General Coffin upon the engagement : ** Something in the then 
state of parties was indispensable to fix men somewhere and to show 
the planters of the South that Northern people were in earnest That 
did the business.** Much remained to be done in the American army 
but the impetus had been given. The second step forward was the 
appointment, by Congress, of George Washingfton as commander-in- 
chief of the national forces. Eulogies of that great leader are common. 
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bat it is donbtf al if any American could liave written a more appro- 
priate word than the simple tribute paid by this English writer. 

The volume closes with the evacuation of Boston, the outcome of a 
campaign which the author thus characterizes : " Never had England 
reaped so little glory or advantage from so g^at an expenditure of 
money and after so much preliminary swagger on the part, not of the 
people who were to pay or the soldiers who were to fight, but of the 
statesmen who had already begun to blunder.'* Colonel Barr6 
declared that this unsuccessful effort to retain ground in one small 
comer of the empire had cost half as much again as the operations 
of the year 1704, in which English armies were conquering all 
Europe from Blenheim to Gibraltar. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise the method which the author 
has pursued, yet to an American reader the emphasis of the volume 
seems misplaced. The author has not told us of Poz, nor even of the 
movement in English history which culminated in the repressive 
measures of the North ministry. He has given a discussion of 
American politics and a description of American military history. 
This indeed is the task which the author assigned himself and it is 
well done. On this side of the Atlantic a more detailed exposition of 
the English policy and a continuation of the personal history of Fox 
would have been welcome. 

C H. I/INCOI,N. 
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AMBRICAN CITIBS. 

New York St$it.— Taxation of Franchises. The Legislature of 
New York has just passed an act amending the tax laws of the 
State so as to make the public franchises of corporations subject to 
taxation. The law provides that the assessment of the property of 
surface, under-ground or elevated railroads shall include the value of 
all franchises, rights or permission to construct, maintain or operate 
the same in, under, above, on or through streets, highways or public 
places. Furthermore, the property valuation of all the companies for 
conducting steam, heat, water, oil, electricity, or any property, 
substance, product capable of transportation or conveyance in mains, 
pipes or tanks, laid or placed in, upon, above or under any public or 
private street, shall include the value of all franchises and rights, in, 
under, above, on or through any streets, highways or public places. 
This amendment to the tax law will mean a considerable increase in 
the revenues of the state. For the first time in the history of New 
York corporations enjo3dng public franchises will be compelled to 
give something approaching an adequate return for the public privi- 
leges which they enjoy. 

Greater New York.— CV/y Charter, Although the charter of the 
Greater New York has been in operation but little over a year several 
weaknesses in the organization have already begun to appear. The 
most important of these is to be found in the bi-cameral legislature 
and the lack of real power of the borough presidents. It is difficult 
to understand why the Greater New York Commission, with the 
experience of every large city of the United States before it, should 
have reverted to the bi-cameral system after the boroughs of New 
York and Brooklyn had discarded that plan for a number of years. 
One year of actual trial has proved conclusively the defects of the 
system. Under a bi-cameral system one brandi of the legislative 
authority is able to shift the responsibility upon the other, which ia 
certain to result in serious abuse. It is true that the powers of the 
Municipal Assembly of the Greater New York are so restricted that it 
is doubtful whether a vigorous legislative body could be developed 
under any circumstances. 

As regards the position of borough president, it seems likely that 
the office will prove of littie importance except when occupied by a 
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man of great force and assertiveness. The Honorable Edward M. 
Gront in his annual report, makes the following statement : 

" Doubtless the powers and responsibilities of the office are alto- 
gether incommensurate with the dignity of an office filled by election 
by all the voters of a borough, and the only office under the charter 
so filled. Whether or not the office is, nevertheless, a useful and 
necessary one will be clearer of determination after reviewing its first 
year's record. That its duties may profitably be increased and its 
powers advantageously enlarged, I entertain no doubt. And that this 
will be done, if the desire be to increase local self-government, and to 
avoid a dangerous and unwholesome centralization, is equally clear. 
But that the office should remain such as it now is seems to me 
wholly undesirable. All depends upon the line of growth in metro- 
politan affairs. Greater centralization of all the powers of govern- 
ment will tend to destroy the borough presidencies. But if the fullest 
measure of local self-government which is consistent with the necessary, 
and to my mind desirable, state of municipal union, is to be the end 
sought in developing the present charter, then this office will be made 
more useful." 

Ballot Reform. The City Qub of New York has secured the 
introduction into the Senate of a bill amending the present election 
law, with a view to simplifying the ballot, the voting and the canvass. 
The chief ends which the bill seeks to attain are: 

I. To place all candidates for the same office on an equality as 
regards their position on the ballot 

3. To simplify the ballot and to avoid unnecessary repetition upon 
it 

3. To place all voters upon an equality in the process of voting. 

4. To make the process of voting clear and simple. 

One of the great difficulties in the present law is to be found in the 
complex arrangement for the voting of a split ticket. The result of 
this complexity has been to render invalid a large number of ballots 
and this fact has so intimidated the voter that rather than jeopardize 
his vote he prefers to adopt the simple plan of voting a straight ticket 
Under the plan contained in the bill the names of candidates for each 
office will be printed in alphabetical order. A new feature of the bill 
is the separation by perforations of each part of the ballot. This plan 
is designed to get rid of certain difficulties in the canvass. The vote 
for each office will be canvassed by detaching that particular portion 
from the rest of the ballot Thus the vote for each office would be 
finally determined seriatim. An incidental advantage of this system 
is that the incorrect marking of one portion of the ballot would not 
make void the whole as is the case under the law now in force. 
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Pennsylvania* — Civil Service Reform. The movement for civil 
service reform is slowly gaining ground in Pennsylvania and has 
found expression in a bill recently introduced into the legislature by 
the Hon. Clinton Rogers WoodruE Although the legislature 
adjourned without acting on the measure there is every reason to 
hope that it will receive more favorable consideration at the next 
session. The bill provides for a State Civil Service Commission, com- 
posed of three members, to be appointed by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the senate. This commission is to classify all 
the offices in the public service of the state, cities and counties, and 
even of boroughs containing one thousand inhabitants or over. Cer- 
tain exemptions are made in the case of confidential clerks, private 
secretaries and heads of departments. The rules and regulations for 
admission to the public service as prepared by the state commission 
must be enforced by any local commissions that may be established in 
cities or counties. 

The bill furthermore outlines in a general way the standards to 
which the rules of the commission must conform. The closing sec* 
tions of the bill provide against assessment by officeholders for 
X>olitical purposes. Such assessment, or even the soliciting thereof, 
is made a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment in the county 
prison for a term of not less than thirty days or more than one yetu: 
and by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

T\BAsac\msetis.— Metropolitan Park Commission, The report of 
the Metropolitan Park Commission for 1898 gives an account of 
the work of the commission during the five years of its existence. 
The establishment of the commission in 1893 was the result of long 
agitation for the preservation of certain areas which, because of their 
natural advantages, were well adapted for park purposes. It was felt 
that unless some action were taken by the state these areas would 
soon be covered with fisictories, or otherwise rendered unfit for public 
enjoyment The towns immediately surrounding Boston were unable 
to bear the financial burden of acquiring large sections for public 
parks. The development of a general system of parks was of interest 
not merely to these localities but to Boston as well, as they would 
furnish places of recreation for the population of the city. Recog- 
nizing this fact the State I^egislature created a metropolitan park 
district and placed the management of its affairs in the hands of a 
board of park commissioners appointed by the governor. During the 
five years of its existence the commission has expended nearly eight 
million dollars. The result of its labors has been the creation of a 
83rstem of parks within the metropolitan district which is far in 
advance of anything accomplished by American, or even European 
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cities. The comtnissioii has not restricted itself to the acquisition of 
park area but has undertaken the construction of park ways. 
Improvements on a large scale have also been carried out on those 
areas acquired on the sea coast The Revere Beach improvement, 
which has been referred to in a previous number of the Annaw,* has 
been further extended and is at present one of the most popular 
resorts in the vicinity of Boston. 

Boston. — Inaugural Message of the Mayor, The inaugural mes- 
sage of Mayor Quincy contains so many recommendations of interest 
to the student of municipal government that it is difficult to sum- 
marize the message without doing injustice to its importance. The 
mayor points out that the creation of a board of apportionment, with 
almost unlimited powers over the city's finances, has still further 
reduced the importance of the city coimcil and has made its reorgani- 
zation imperatively necessary. The mayor regards the maintenance 
of a lower chamber of seventy-five members as tmnecessary. He 
recommends the merging of the board of aldermen and the council 
into one body and the combining of a system of district and general 
representation in its organization. 

As regards the school administration, the mayor comments favor- 
ably upon the system of giving to the school board independent 
powers of taxation, a system which was inaugurated in 1898. Under 
this plan the school committee is empowered to levy a maximum of 
^.90 upon each thousand dollars of the actual taxable valuation of 
the city. Inasmuch as the maximum tax which the city may levy for 
all purposes is nine dollars per thousand, it will be seen that the 
department of education is given nearly one-third of the total income 
from taxation. The advantages of this system of separate taxation 
are numerous, the most important of which is to be found in the &ct 
that the school committee is able to adjust the expenditure more 
closely to the actual needs of the educational system. Where the 
educational department is dependent upon appropriations by the city 
council the usual result is that the educational authorities exaggerate 
their estimates and the city council in making a general and sweep- 
ing reduction cripples one part of the educational administration and 
grants undue sums to another. 

Other subjects of interest touched upon in the r^ort are the advisa- 
bility of establishing further municipal gymnasia, provision for 
increased water supply, play-grounds, parks, etc. 

Limitation of Height of Buildings. The question of limiting the 
height of buildings has been agitating most of our large cities for 

•Sec Notes on Mnnicipal Government, Annai^, Vol. xii, p. 305 (Sept., 1898). 
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some time past As yet no satisfkctoiy solution has been arrived at, 
owing to the desire to protect individual rights and to prevent any 
encroachment upon what seems to many to be a matter of individual 
choice. The question arose recently in Boston in connection with the 
erection of buildings around Copley Square, one of the centrally 
located open places, and around which a number of public buildings, 
notably the public library, are situated. The proposal to erect an 
apartment house ninety-six feet high brought the matter to a definite 
issue. The legislature passed an act providing that no building within 
a certain defined district adjacent to the square should be built to a 
greater height than ninety feet. A provision of the act which has 
hampered the dty in its enforcement specifies that any person sus- 
taining damage or loss in his property by reason of the limitation of 
height may recover damages from the City of Boston. If this pro- 
vision should receive general acceptance it is evident that the power 
of municipalities to restrict the height of buildings will be of littie 
value, inasmuch as it will mean a very serious burden to the finances 
of the dty. 

Direct Employment of Labor. During the last few years the City 
of Boston has made several experiments in the substitution of direct 
munidpal employment for contract labor, the dty attending to the 
execution of electrical construction and repair work and of all kinds 
of repairs and alterations upon public buildings. The aggregate 
expenditures for these three services amounts to about ^00,000 a 
year. The results of this method up to the present time have been 
very encouraging. More effident work has been obtained at a lower 
cost in spite of the fact that the rate of wages has been increased and 
conditions of employment generally improved. The mayor strongly 
recommends that where public work is still carried on under the 
contract system the conditions of employment and the rate of wages 
be inserted in such contracts. 

Washington, D. C^Dired Employment 0/ Labor by the Munu 
cipality. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia in thdr 
annual report for 1898 make very definite recommendations concerning 
the employment of labor by the munidpaHty. During the year the 
District authorities made the first experiment in the substitution of 
direct employment for the contract system. This was done in the 
street cleaning department, an appropriation of |i5,ooo having been 
made by Congress for this purpose. The superintendent of street 
deaning reports that **for the four months' trial in this direction, 
beginning July i, 1898, the department has deaned daily 308,512 
square yards, or a total of 29,518,639 square yards, of street paving at 
a total cost of 15,698.69, which is at the rate of a trifle less than I9>^ 
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cents per thousand square yards. The contractor's price for the same 
kind of work is 32 cents per thousand square jrards. This comparison 
has been made between sections of the city which are swept by hand 
under the two systems. On this basis the superintendent reports that 
the District will sweep at a cost of $15,000 an area equal to that swept 
by the contractor at a cost of 126,242.81. It is interesting to note that 
while the contractor pays his laborers but one dollar per day the 
District authorities have paid one dollar and a quarter for the same 
work. 

In comparing the hand with machine cleaning system the com- 
missioners strongly emphasize the £act that the former is far more 
satis&ctory and at the same time cheaper. Thus the contractor's 
price for machine cleaning is 25^1^ cents per thousand square yards, 
while the cost of hand cleaning by day labor without contract is I9>^ 
cents. This comparison which is made by the superintendent is 
hardly a £Edr one, as will be shown by comparing the contractor's 
figures for hand and machine cleaning. The latter is 6X cents 
cheaper, which means that the city may be able to do machine 
cleaning at 13^ cents per thousand square yards for machine cleaning 
as compared with i^yi cents for hand cleaning. However this may 
be, the report is interesting as an indication of the trend of opinion 
in favor of the substitution of direct employment for contract labor. 
It is a movement which is acquiring strength in England as well as in 
this country, while on the Continent of Europe it has already reached 
a high degree of development 

Cln^nnaU. *'-Franchise Gas Works, The aU absorbing topic of 
public interest has been the new gas franchise. About a month ago, 
a new gas company was incorporated and petitioned the board of 
legislature (city council) for a franchise granting it the privil^e of 
furnishing natural and artificial gas for illuminating and fuel purposes, 
natural gas to be furnished at fifty cents per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
artificial gas at ninety cents and $1.00, with 10 per cent discount. 

There appeared as counsel for this new company a legal firm of 
which a prominent politician, an active member of the dominant 
machine, is a member. When this fact became known there was no 
doubt as to the result The stock of the present gas company, which 
has a contract to furnish gas until 1902, then quoted at 209, began to 
decline. The committee on light after a rather perfunctory hearing 
recommended the passage of the ordinance granting the franchise, and 
by a vote of twenty-three to nine the measure passed. Gas stock 
dropped to 184. The main objection uiged against the ordinance was 

• Oommonication of Max B. Ifay, Hsq. 
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that natural gas would not last and that artificial gas should be fur- 
nished cheaper than the rate fixed by the ordinance. 

The ordinance is not yet a law. Before it takes effect it must pass 
the board of city affiedrs a body out of harmony with the political 
machine that is acting as sponsor for the new measure, and be approved 
by the mayor. There is a provision in the present gas contract per- 
mitting the city to purchase the gas works at a value to be fixed by 
appraisement, and there is quite a sentiment in this community for 
municipal ownership of gas works. In fact the mayor in his recent 
annual message recommended the purchase of the gas works by the 
city, provided the merit system could be adopted. Whether or not 
the new ordinance is passed, cheaper gas both for fuel and illuminat- 
ing purposes will be furnished to the citizens within a short time. 

Boston. *— Legislative Interference. Municipal progress in Boston 
is much impeded by wanton interference on the part of the legislature 
of the state. The board of estimate and apportionment, established 
by the l^islature of 1898, has been working admirably, promising 
greatly increased economy and efficiency in tiie finances of the city. 
But this year, the new body having been only five months in existence, 
the legislature has reversed the action of its predecessor and abolished 
the board, notwithstanding the very strong public sentiment in its 
favor and the strong committee report against the bill to that end. 
The merchants' municipal committee, a non-partisan body advisory to 
the mayor, in protesting against the abolition, said that the board was 
intended to be a powerful factor in divorcing city finances from city 
politics and declared that the attempt to abolish it had for its purpose 
the defeat of that end. The committee felt convinced that the con- 
tinuance of the board would prove of great benefit, not to any single 
administration, or to either political party, but to the taxpayers of the 
city. The political faction interested in the abolition, however, proved 
strong enough at the State House to secure its end. 

Street Railways, The legislature has, passed an act submitting to 
the voters of Boston, at the next municipal election, the question as to 
whether or not the street car tracks removed from Tremont and 
Boylston streets under the subway act shall he restored to those 
thoroughfares. It was claimed in behalf of the measure that the 
removal of the tracks had caused a congestion of traffic in the subway. 
It appears, however, that this congestion will be relieved as soon as 
the new elevated system now under construction is completed. 

• Commttnication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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FOREIGN CITIES. 

BntUokd.— Municipal Water Works, The statistical official of the 
London County Council, Mr. G. L. Gomme, has compiled a report on 
the "Municipal Ownership and Operation of Water Works in Eng- 
land and Wales.'* The inquiry extends over the four classes of local 
sub-divisions which have authority to undertake the construction and 
operation of water works. These are, first, county boroughs, which 
include all the larger cities; secondly, municipal boroughs other than 
county boroughs, which include the smaller towns; third, the urban 
sanitary districts, administered by the urban district councils under 
the local government act of 1894, and, finally, the rural districts 
administered by rural district councils under the same act 

Of the sixty-four county boroughs in England and Wales, forty- 
three control and operate their own water works; three others enjoy 
joint ownership of one plant Of these, twenty-nine derive a profit 
over and above interest and liquidation charges. In almost every 
instance the fixed charges have been greatly increased by the fact 
that the supply of water was first taken up by private corporations and 
that the franchise rights had to be expropriated, a procedure involving 
the necessity of paying to the companies the value of their franchise. 

Of the 241 boroughs other than county boroughs, 139 have estab- 
lished and operate the water system. The aggregate of the trans- 
actions of these municipal systems is as follows: receipts, 12,634,850; 
expenditures, 11,207,400; indebtedness, $35,813,580. Of the 766 
urban sanitary districts 356 have established their own water system. 
There is no indication that any of the rural sanitary districts have as 
yet established a public water supply. The aggregate of transactions 
of the water works departments in these districts for the year 1895-96 
was as follows: receipts, 11,885,910; expenditures, $914,050; indebted- 
ness, 115,875,480. 

In contrasting the public management of water works in English 
cities with American methods, the most striking difference is to be 
found in the care with which all indebtedness, interest and depreda- 
tion charges are debited against the works. In this way it is possible 
to include actual profits and to keep the works on the same financial 
basis as if they were managed by a private corporation. 

Binnlngliain.~%S'/r^^/ Railways, The Public Works Committee of 
the corporation of Birmingham has recently published a report on the 
street railway system of the city, in which the committee urges the 
municipal authorities to acquire complete control of this service. 
The plan suggested by the committee is to take over each line as the 
franchise period expires. In support of this change the committee 
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shows that the city is able to borrow money at a lower rate than 
private corporations, that under municipal control lines will be 
extended to new sections, that the reduction in expenses by reason of 
consolidation would mean a very large saving, and finally that under 
municipal management the immediate substitution of an improved 
motor for the present system would take place. One of the greatest 
difficulties, however, is to be found in the fact that the street railway 
system is inter-munidpal rather than municipal. Adjoining towns 
are connected with Birmingham by means of one continuous system 
of street railways. This would necessitate either the municipal opera- 
tion of street railways beyond the city boundaries or the breaking up 
of one continuous system into a number of district lines. It is hardly 
likely that the English Government will permit the municipalities to 
engage in such extra-municipal enterprises, while the disadvantages 
of the second plan are so manifest as to make it practically impossible. 
The only satisfactory solution seems to be the formation of a new form 
of municipal corporation similar to the metropolitan water and 
drainage districts, which are no longer new to Bn^^Ush administrative 
system. The metropolitan street railway district becomes a necessity 
as soon as the municipalization of street railways begins. Inasmuch 
as none of the franchises of private companies expire tmtil 1903 the 
city has sufficient time to prepare a plan for the execution of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

Paris.— Water Supply. The increase of the water supply of Paris 
has reached an acute stage owing to the fact that a large section 
of the city must at stated intervals be supplied with polluted water 
from the Seine. For some years past the municipal council has 
been making a thorough investigation of the resources of the district 
within fifty miles of the city. As yet, no S3rstem has been carried out 
on a large scale although the area of supply is being constantly 
extended. In a report which has just been presented to the council 
the commission in chaige of a new investigation complains of the 
great waste of water by the inhabitants of the dty. The commission 
is of the opinion that if water were judiciously used not more than 
eighty liters per inhabitant, that is a little over twenty gallons, would 
be required. At present the per capita consumption is 220 liters, or 
55 gallons, per day. Compared with the consumption of water in 
American cities this is a very small amount. The per capita consump- 
tion in Philadelphia at the present time is 260 gallons. Prom the 
experience of Paris during the last ten years it seems more than 
probable that for a satisfactory supply the city will have to build 
longer aqueducts extending a distance of seventy-five or a hundred 
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miles. An abundant supply of pure water has become absolutely 
necessary to check the high typhoid death-rate. 

Indianapolis— vS/f^r^ Railway Franchise. A recent act of the 
Legislature has served to dear up a complicated situation in which 
the question of street railway franchises in Indianapolis was placed 
by a series of conflicting decisions by the state and federal courts. 
Ilie Citizens' Railroad Company obtained its franchise from the city 
in 1864 for a period of thirty years. In 1880 the common council 
extended the term for a period of seven years, which would postpone 
the expiration of the franchise until 1901. Ih 1893, one year before 
the expiration of the franchise under the original grant, the city 
attorney of Indianapolis decided that the seven years' extension was 
invalid and that the franchise of the Citizens' Company would there- 
fore expire in 1894. Acting in conformity with this rule, the city 
entered into contract with another company known as the City Rail- 
way Company. By the terms of this contract the new company was 
given a franchise for a period of thirty years on condition of estab- 
lishing a five cent fare and selling six tickets for twenty-five cents. 
The Citizens' Company immediately applied for an injunction to the 
United States Circuit Court claiming that the city had no right to 
terminate the franchise, and that this could only be done by the 
legislature. The court sustained this claim. On appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States it was held* that as the franchise 
of the Citizens Company v^ould certainly not expire until January 
18, 1901, it was not necessary to decide the question of perpetual right. 
The decision of the Circuit Court after a refusal by the Supreme 
Court to decide on the perpetuity of the franchise led to the passage 
of an act by the legislature in 1897 providing that the franchise of 
the Citizens' Company should terminate in 1901. At the same session 
the l^slature passed the famous three cent fare act, which provided 
that in cities with a population of 100,000 or over according to the 
census of 1890, three cents should be the maximum fare and should 
entitle the passenger to universal transfer privileges. The constitu- 
tionality of this act was contested in the federal courts on the 
ground that it was a form of special legislation forbidden by the state 
constitution. The court upheld this view, stating that the limitation 
to cities with a population of 100,000 at the census of 1890 be made 
applicable to the city of Indianapolis and prevented it from applying 
to any other city in the future, inasmuch as Indianapolis was the only 
dty with a population of 100,000 at the time of the census. Inasmuch 
as the act declaring the termination of the franchise of the Citizens' 
Company contained a similar provision as to the cities with a population 

•x66U. 8. 507. 
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of one hundred thousand, the effect of the decision was to invali- 
date this act. To complicate the situation, the same question arose a 
few weeks later in the Supreme Court of the state, when a different 
construction was placed upon the act. when the court took the view 
declaring the three cent fare act to be constitutional, inasmuch as the 
federal courts have usually followed the Supreme Court of the State 
in the interpretation of the state constitution, a motion was imme- 
diately made before the federal courts to observe the injunction 
against the City Company on the ground that the federal courts were 
bound to follow the decision of the State Supreme Court The 
Circuit Court of the United States overruled the motion and declined 
to be bound by the decision of the State Supreme Court The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals to which an appeal, had been 
taken, decided that it had no jurisdiction to review the decision of the 
court below. 

In order to clear up the situation the dty attorney of Indianapolis 
commenced an action against both compcmies in order to determine 
their respective interests in the streets of the city. After considerable 
litigation the Supreme Court of the state, in December, 1898, decided 
(i) that the contract of the dty with the City Company was valid, (2) that 
the actdedaring the franchise of the Citizens' Company to expire on 
January i, 1901, vms constitutional. This decision was rendered by a 
majority opinion of the court, but a few days after the decision three 
judges who agreed to the majority opinion retired from the bench. 
The court as reconstructed grantcKl a rehearing but no decision has 
as yet been reached. When the legislature of 1899 met, public 
opinion against the three cent {bi^ act had become quite strong, as it 
has been shown that the company could not pay its interest and other 
fixed diarges on such a basis. The legislature, therefore, repealed 
the act and authorized the dty to enter into contract with any company 
that might be able to procure the surrender of all outstanding fran- 
chises. The new contract might be granted for a period of thirty-four 
years with the maximum &re of five cents per passage for each pas- 
senger with the privilege of universal transfer. Tickets were also to 
be sold at the rate of six for twenty-five cents and twenty-five for one 
dollar. Acting under this statute, the Board of Public Works entered 
into contract with the Indianapolis Street Railway Company. On the 
sixth of April, 1899, the contract was ratified by the coundl. The 
ordinance spedfies in great detail the limitations of the franchise and, 
in addition to fixing the rate of fare and price of tickets, provides that 
the company shall pay to the dty the sum of $1,160,000, which shall 
be expended by the dty for park purposes. Furthermore, the company 
must expend at least |i,ooo,ooo in improving the equipment 
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New Orleans—Cizdl Service. The annual report for 1898 of the 
Bocuxl of Civil Service Commissioners of the dtj of New Orleans 
contains an accouiit of the work of the board daring the second year 
o£ its existence. Its activity has been considerably hampered by the 
refusal of the city council to vote sufficient funds for the carrying on 
of the work. During the year 1898, 385 applications have been 
received for examination in the official service and 586 in the labor 
service^ Of these 163 successfully passed the examination in the 
official service and 167 in the labor service. 
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Practical Training in Commerce and Economic Qeograplij.^ 

In the United States Consular Reports for June, 1899, there is published 
the following abstract, taken from an article in the Belgian Times 
and News of February 25, showing the plans of the higher Commer- 
cial Institute of Antwerp for the education of the commercial classes 
of the community. It is interesting to note how closely it parallels 
what is being attempted at last in a few American cities and it foretells 
what must be done on an increasing scale in this country if the social 
sciences are to be turned into the practically useful channels in the 
next generation that the natural sciences have been in the past The 
Universities of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Chicago and California have 
already made a good beginning in opening up courses in commerce, 
geography and transportation, and a body of well-trained men will 
soon be equipped to undertake efifectively the larger work of making 
such training available to business men, clerks and to younger 
students in the secondary schools and higher schoob of the larger 
cities. 

In Antwerp the facilities offered are as follows : The students 
are divided into two classes — the ** regular" and the "free.** The 
former attend all the lectures with a view to obtaining a diploma 
at the end of two years, which period constitutes the prescribed 
course of study, except for those preparing for the Belgian con- 
sular service, for whom a third year's course has been added. The 
" free ** student follows only the courses of lectures which he con- 
siders of importance to his commercial career. 

The instruction is practical as well as theoretical. The transactions 
of commercial and counting houses are practiced, and all questions 
relating to the theory of exchanges are accurately described. The 
correspondence of the ''office** must be conducted by the student 
himself, and that, too, in French, German and English, which 
languages are obligatory. He must also be competent to correspond 
in one other foreign language, the choice generally being from the 
Spanish, Italian or Dutch. The Russian language is also taught ; its 
study is not obligatory. The principles of polical economy, of inter- 
national commercial law, and of customs legislation are also incul- 
cated. The geographical and economical condition of foreign 
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countries are studied from carefully compiled data, and the relatiye 
value of raw material, from different sources of supply, is inquired 
into and noted. 

The student is also encouraged to take a close interest in the 
political events of the day, so far as these a£fect commercial interests ; 
and the latest consular reports from all countries are placed at his 
disposal, so that he later on may be in a position to make a report 
upon the commercial prospects of any country in which he may 
happen to be. 

Another important feature of the Antwerp institute is the bestowal 
of traveling scholarships on the most deserving students of Belgian 
nationality. A sum of nearly £2^00 per annum is devoted to this 
object. A student who has passed his final examination with credit 
is entitled to offer himself as a candidate for one of these scholarships 
or '< bourses," as they are called. If one be granted, he proceeds 
abroad, with the certainty of enjoying, for three years at least, an 
annual income of about £xo. He is thus relieved of the necessity 
of accepting the first situation that is offered to him and can devote 
the whole of his time, if necessary, to the study of the economic 
condition of the country in which he resides. He must periodically 
send home a detailed report of the result of his observationa By his 
previous training, he is enabled to do this effectively; and these 
reports, after being noted by the government, are utilized by the 
students in the prosecution of their studies. 

Down to the end of 1892, sixty-two students had been thus sent 
abroad ; the countries chosen for residence being Algeria, Morocco, 
the Cape, Japan, China, India, Canada, the United States, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Braril, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, Mexico, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, Australia and New Zealand— in feet, those coun- 
tries in which Belgium is seeking to place her manufacturers. Of 
these sixty-two students, twenty-seven have remained in the countries 
to which they proceeded and are now doing well as merchants or 
commercial agents ; sixteen are established in European countries, 
also as merchants ; and two have entered the service of the Japanese 
Government as teachers of the commercial sciences. 

It will now probably be asked what is the cost to parents of a 
higher commercial education, such as that given at the institute at 
Antwerp. It is very small, the expenses of maintaining the estab- 
lishment being borne by the Belgian Government in part and the rest 
by the Antwerp municipality. Each student pays a fee of about j^io 
the first year and jf 12 the second, the total amount thus raised being 
given as honorarium to the professors to supplement their salaries. 

The government does its best to procure a really competent teaching 
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staff, and pays so much a year to each ** chair/' giving a pension to 
the professors after a certain number of years' service. 

Working QlrU' Societies.— In the report of the New York 
Association of Working Girls' Societies for the year 1898-99, Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, the secretary, says that ** the New York Association 
at the close of its fifteenth year feels that it has accomplished much 
for the dub movement among busy women. All over the country 
clubs are being organized and it is from our city that they received 
their first impulses. " In another place she states that, • * the past year 
has been an uneventful one and yet one full of earnest inner life. The 
clubs have shown a true spirit of loyalty and interest The member- 
ship of certain of the clubs is smaller than last year but the . . . 
S3mopsis of the reports shows that after fifteen years the club impulses 
and co-operation are as real as they were in the early months; also 
that experience has taught many lessons." 

The New York Association is composed of seventeen clubs in or 
near New York City and nine associate members, or dubs, too far 
from the dty to be represented in the meetings. The total number 
of individuals in the association is 2,000 and it has established for the 
benefit of its members three Holiday Houses, an Alliance Employ- 
ment Bureau and the Mutual Benefit Fund. Almost all the clubs 
report classes in dressmaking, millinery, cooking and practical talks. 
Various philanthropic measures for the benefit of others than members 
of the clubs are sometimes undertaken by the clubs, for instance, 
Christmas entertainments for poor children. The report for the cur- 
rent year says that the business status of each club, which is usually 
governed by a coundl, is most satisfactory. There is a spirit of co- 
operation, self-government, self-rdiance and an effort toward sdf- 
support manifested in all the clubs. 

Miss Dodge's report then gives a little summary of each of the 
seventeen clubs, its membership and its activity. 

The Provident Loan Society of New York.— The extortions of 
pawnbrokers in the rates charged many unfortunate poor persons who 
had to make use of such opportunities to obtain ready money has led 
to the establishment of relief measures of various kinds in different 
dties. The Provident Loan Society of New York is one of the most 
extensive of these experiments. Its fourth annual report for the 
calendar year 1898, is a most encouraging one concerning the results 
of its work and the effect that it is having upon the business of pawn- 
broking. It should be noted, however, that this sodety has scarcely 
reached as yet the poorest people, who are perhaps most imposed upon, 
although it has rendered effident aid to many of the more independent 
poor of New York. The reason it has not reached the lower class is 
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because of the necessary limitations the society has felt obliged to 
impose upon the character of goods received as secnrity for loans. 

From the report of the president, Mr. James Speyer, we quote the 
following statement, which gives some insight into the natture of the 
work and the results of the activities of the Provident Loan Society 
of New York: 

'* The results obtained by our society during the year 1898 have 
been very satisfactory in every respect 

**From the statements contained in the treasurer's report ... it 
appears that, barring entirely unforeseen events, our work now rests 
on a sound financial basis. 

"During 1898 loans were made amounting to almost {900,000, on over 
41,000 different pledges. And of all loans that matured during this 
period, only about lyi per cent were not repaid when due. 

** We earned all our fixed and other charges, and after paying the 
regular interest on the certificates of contribution, we were in a posi- 
tion to increase our reserve fund by about {15,000. The latter now 
stands at about {40,500, which sum is employed in our daily business. 
The certificates of contribution now amount to {250,000. 

" Early in the year the trustees resolved to retire the then outstand- 
ing debenture bonds . . . and to replace them by an issue of five 
per cent gold debenture bonds, which was carried through. 

"In order to provide the larger working capital necessary for the 
increasing demands upon our society, we have sold {91,000 additional 
of these gold debenture bonds at par and interest, making the total 
amount outstanding at the end of the year {283,500. 

' 'During the year 1898 we have g^nted loans to about 40,000 persons, 
making a total since organization of about 135,000 persons, but these 
figures only give a very indefinite and small idea of the good accom- 
plished. 

" While our financial results clearly demonstrate that loans can be 
made on the pledge of personal property at less than the existing 
legal rate of interest allowed to pawnbrokers and still yield a fair 
return on the capital employed, our competition, by making loans 
below the legal rate (a competition which must certainly be considered 
as perfectly legitimate in this as in any other business) has had a far- 
reaching effect A great many pawnbrokers have reduced their rates, 
and some even advertise that they are willing to loan at the same rate 
as the Provident Loan Society. 

"The close of 1898 has brought us the realization of one of our most 
earnest wishes — the establishment and opening of our first branch 
office (Branch A, the Eldridge Street Branch). It is admirably 
situated in the building of the University Settlement Society, comer 
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Eldridge and Rivington streets. The office, with connecting fire-proof 
vaults and basement for storage purposes, has been especially con- 
structed and furnished for our needs. 

'*The people of this densely populated part of our dty— perhaps the 
most densely populated square mile of any city in the world— have 
already begun to avail themselves of the opportunities we o£Eer those 
in temporary distress. 

'*The results achieved by our society since its organization justify the 
statement that it has now passed the experimental period and that its 
usefulness ought to be expanded wisely and conservatively. There 
ought not to be now any difficulty in obtaining additional fimds as 
needed, and the good which the society can accomplish will only be 
limited by the funds at its command." 

Public Employment Bureaus in Qermany.t— The establishment 
of public employment bureaus, by municipality or state, has proceeded 
much further in Germany than with us in the United States, where up 
to date only the states of Ohio, California and New York can boast of 
such institutions. In Germany the number is now sufficiently large 
to admit of a central organization, and the movement of sufficient 
importance to warrant the holding of an annual conference, the first 
of which took place on September 27-29, 1898, in Munich. According 
to the stenographic report of this meeting, fifty-eight cities, with 
sixty-eight public employment bureaus, were represented at the con- 
vention; of these thirty were maintained by municipalities and eight 
by provinces, the others belonging to philanthropic or labor organi- 
zations. 

The report of the meeting consists of half-a-dozen papers and the 
ensuing discussion on the three appointed topics: (i) What can the 
employment bureaus accomplish in securing labor for agricultural dis- 
tricts? (2) statistics of the employment of labor; and (3) should a fee 
be exacted by the agencies ? On the first subject papers were read by 
Dr. Nauman, of Hamburg; Biixgermeister Thoma, of Freiburg, and 
Dr. Treuter, of Halle a. S., by all of whom the chronic complaint of 
the agrarians, that laborers will not stay on the farms, was recognized 
and variously explained. In searching for the remedy there was less 
unanimity of opinion. All held it desirable that the laborers should 
be kept on the farms, but di£fered as to the methods by which the 
agencies could most effectively assist in attaining this object. 

The possibility of securing accurate and useful statistics fix>m the 
bureaus was discussed by Dr. Bleicher, director of the statistical bureau 

^Communicatioii of ▲. C. Rlchardoon, Btiffalo, N. Y. 

t Contributed by Dr. Bmest I«. Bogart, the Indiana University, Blooinington, 
Ind., based on " SchriRen des Verbandes Deutsches Arbeitenachwelse, Nr. i.»* 
Gratisbeilage su Nr. xz. der Sodalen Praxis. Pp. zvi, 133. Berlin : 1899. 
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«t Frankfurt a. M., and Dr. Jastrow, docent at the University of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Bldcher pointed out the limited value of the statistics printed 
by the various bureaus at the present time. Not only do the opera- 
tions of the public agencies cover but a small part of all the transac- 
tions in the labor market, but even such figures as they do compile are 
not readily comparable among themselves. Perhaps the chief diffi- 
culty lies in the different lengths of the Vormerkungsfrist^ within 
which an application expires and must be renewed — a period which 
varies from one day in Hamburg to three weeks in Breslau. In spite 
of these fisicts Dr. Jastrow believed that even in their present state the 
statistics may be used. He pointed out that he had already accurately 
traced the condition of the labor market on the basis of these statistics 
in the ** Arbeitstnarkt " (of which he has been the editor for a little 
less than two years), and that his conclusions agreed closely with 
those of the stock and produce exchanges. The treatment of the third 
topic was summary, the general conclusion being that the bureaus 
should be free to those using them. 

In spite of the rather negative character of the results reached by 
the conference, the report is valuable as showing the importance and 
extent, in Germany, of a movement which is destined to receive 
increased attention in the United States. 

Prison Questioiis In ilassachusetts.— The association formed in 
Boston to make effectual the work of the Commission on State 
Charitable and Reformatory Interests is still actively at work. At a 
meeting Jield late in January Mr. Joseph Lee, the vice-president, told 
of work done by the association in tiie last year, mentioning espe- 
cially the l^islation provided by the medical men. He pointed to the 
necessity of stimulating prison officers in their work. Proper meas- 
ures of reform ought to be brought forward from time to time, and 
more interest should be manifested in them than was shown recently 
in the movement to provide playgrounds for children. There should 
be organization for preventive as well as for charitable work. 

Mr. Joseph G. Thorpe, of the Massachusetts Prison Association, made 
a strong plea for the state control of all prison institutions. He 
showed that for the reformatory treatment of prisoners the county 
institutions were not fit, with their lack of classification and other 
disadvantages. Last year, as compared with the 2,682 prisoners sent 
to the state prisons, the county institutions, numbering twenty-two, 
received 27,114. The cost of county prisons, moreover, was largely 
in excess of that of the state prisons. The keepers were not to 
blame for the conditions, but the county prisons showed great lack of 
imiformity in management and discipline. When these prisons were 
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broaght under the control of the state, it would be possible to dis- 
criminate between the various classes of prisoners, and to bring those 
reforming influences to bear which prisoners needed. 

At present the county institutions were schools of crime. There 
existed, moreover, an utterly absurd confusion of responsibility, 
which the speaker described. '^What we are asking," he said, '*is 
simply an extension of the principle which the state has already 
recogfuized." 

Mr. Joseph Lee then submitted a constitution of the new body it 
was proposed to form, under the name of ''The Massachusetts Civic 
League,'' with the purpose of ** informing and organizing public 
sentiment on matters pertaining to the charitable and reformatory 
institutions of the commonwealth." 

The constitution was adopted and the following officers were 
appointed: Bishop Lawrence, president; Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
secretary; Mrs. Louis Brandels, treasurer. 

The league voted to take up the question of county prisons as its 
legislative work during the year. 

Mrs. Lincoln finally told some of her observations during a recent 
visit to the county prisons. She complained of women coming under 
the control of men, of the prisoners generally having no outdoor 
exercise in some of the prisons, even when committed for three 
years, and of the keeping of babies in the prisons with their mothers. 
She mentioned that she found the same treatment being given to a 
woman who had kept a disorderly house, and to her daughter, who 
had been one of the victims. 

Public sentiment in favor of the abolition of capital punishment 
seems to be growing throughout the state. An organization was 
formed in Boston in January known as the " Society for the Abolish- 
ing of Capital Punishment" Its officers are Mrs. Florence Spooner, 
president; Rev. Stanley Searing, treasurer, and several vice-presi- 
dents, including such names as Julia Ward Howe, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles W. Birtwell, 
Colonel Prank Dalton, of the State Legislature, and Henry Naphen, 
of the Massachusetts delegation in Congress. It is thought that the 
bill to abolish capital punishment to be introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature will soon become law. 
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TAXATION OP QUASI-PUBUC CORPORATIONS 

IN THE STATE OP OHIO AND THE 

PRANCHISE TAX, 

I<ike many other American states, the Commonwealth of 
Ohio continues in force a system of taxation which, in prin- 
ciple at least, is a survival of the economic conditions of the 
early part of the century. Here, as elsewhere, the general 
property tax prevails, and forms the chief source of revenue 
for local and state purposes. 

Within the past few years efforts have been made to 
bring the taxing system of the state more in harmony with 
present economic conditions. But the efforts have been 
confined to this or that class of corporations, and, while 
based on correct principles, they have added confusion to a 
system already far from simple and leave much still to be 
desired. These enactments pursued no uniform or definite 
plan, nor have they been based on any exact knowledge 
of the comparative burdens borne by different classes of 
wealth or the incidence of existing taxes. In eonsequence, 
the general property tax is found side by side with the gross 
receipts tax, the excise tax and assessment by the unit rule 
obtained from the stock, bonds and earnings — ^all imposed 
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on cotporadons essentially alike in character and differing 
only in name. 

The discussion which follows is confined to corporations of 
a quast'Tpnhlic character — ^those ''charged with a public 
use " — and does not deal with the taxation of banks, trust 
or insurance companies or the many forms of industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Steam Railroads. 

Steam railroads are still assessed for taxation in Ohio by 
methods long since abandoned by more progressive states. 
The plan is a modified survival of the general property tax 
and has persisted by inertia. While most states have appre- 
ciated their inability to measure railroad values by an actual 
inventory of constituent elements, and have adopted methods 
based on the idea that the road is a unit or a system, and 
that its value includes its franchise, and is indicated by its 
capital stock or earning capacity, Ohio has dung to the 
theory that railroad values are to be determined in the same 
manner as the value of a farm or a stock of goods or house- 
hold furniture by enumerating the separate valuations of 
its real estate, right of way, rails, rolling stock and equip- 
ment. As in the case of other forms of property, valuations 
are made up by the auditors of the counties through which 
the roads pass or within which they have their tracks or 
roadway. These are revised annually at a meeting of the 
auditors of the several counties through which a road may 
pass, who meet and assess the property, ostensibly by an 
examination of the road bed, equipment, cars, locomotives, 
machinery, tools, moneys, credits, eta The valuations are 
then certified to the state auditor, by whom the total assess- 
ment is redistributed among the counties, cities, villages, 
townships or districts through which the road passes, accord- 
ing to certain rules, and placed upon the local duplicates 
by the local officials.* 

*Retlaed Statutes, Sections 2770-74. 
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The plan is primitive and the results unsatisfectory. It 
not infrequently favors dishonesty on the part of ofiBdals. 
Valuations are low and tend to become lower, and bear no 
necessary relation to the assessment of other forms of wealth. 
While the burdens of other property have increased in 
recent years, the valuations on railroad property have either 
diminished or remained stationary.* 

As indicative of the truth of the latter statement, it 
appears from an examination of available statistics, that the 
assessments and g^oss earnings of six railroad systems, 
lying wholly within the state, during the years 1885, 1890 
and 1896 were as follows: f 





Z885. 


1890. 


1896. 


Barmngs . . . 


. $4,498,423 


16.097,131 


110,266,465 


Assessments . 


• .8,944,386 


10,165,174 


10,000,328 



These six roads are believed to be in no sense exceptional 
and are chosen only because they are about the only lines 
lying wholly within Ohio of which statistics could be ob- 
tained for so extended a period. These figures show 
that while the gross earnings have increased in eleven years 
over 200 per cent, or from four and one-half million to ten 
and one-quarter million dollars, the assessments have 
increased but little over a million dollars. It needs no 
argument to show that gross earnings, while not conclusive 
as to the value of a railway property, are strongly indicative 
of its prosperity. And the same disparity has been found to 
exist in the case of all roads that have been examined. 

By way of further example, it appears that the assessment 
of the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad, probably one of 

* In addition to the above described local taxes there was passed in 1896 an act, 
which will be referred to later, by which the gros» receipts of railroads and some 
other corporations are taxed at the rate of one-half of one per cent for state par- 
poses. From this tax the receiots from railroads in 2897 were $336,560, which is not 
included in the tables and to this extent modifies the results. 

t These roads were the Valley Railway, the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, the 
Columbus, Hbckinsr Valley & Toledo, the Cleveland & Marietta, the Ohio Southern 
and the Wheeling & I/ake Brie. The earnings are taken from Poor's Manual of 
Railroads, the assessments from the Auditor of State's Report. 
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the most advantageously located and profitable lines in Ohio 
•(86>^ per cent of the mileage of which is within the state) 
has diminished $150,000 in eleven years, while the gross 
earnings rose from $2,786,990 in 1885 to $3,226,614 in 1896. 
The assessment of the N. Y. C. & St. L. (familiarly known 
-as the Nickel Plate) was nearly the same in 1885 as it is 
to-day, while the earnings increased from $3,207,592 in 
that year to $5,587,766 in 1896.* 

Similar results appear relative to the I^ake Shore Railroad, 
one of the most prosperous transportation systems in 
America, the assessed valuation and gross earnings of 
which for three separate years from 1878 to 1896 are as 
follows: 

AsMSsment GroM Earnings. 

1878 112,996,609 113,505,159 

1892 12,457,745 22,415,382 

1896 11,884,071 20,193,958 

An examination of the total assessment of all railroad 
values in the state shows an absolute decrease between 1894 
and 1896 of $2,954,000 while during this period one hun- 
dred miles of new track were laid. 

But not only has the assessment of railroad values either 
diminished or remained stationary in recent years, while 
that of other forms of property has increased, and while the 
earning capacity of the roads themselves has grown rapidly, 
but the valuation of the roads is both absolutely and rela- 
tively lower than that of any other class of realty in the 
state. At the present time it is probably not more than 
(torn 25 to 30 per cent of the true market value of such 
property. At least this is the estimate made by the Ohio 
Tax Commission in 1893,! an estimate obtained by capital- 
izing the net earnings of the roads at 6 per cent. This they 

* The groM earning! of the entire system are given, not the earnings within the 
•tate. But the result is probably substantially the same. The same is true of the 
Lake Shore A Michigan Southern. 

t Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio, p. 56. 
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assumed would be a &ir valuation for purposes of compari- 
son. 

The commission, by capitalizing the net earnings of the 
roads in this way, found the real value properly charge- 
able to Ohio, of fifteen of the leading lines which cross the 
state, to be $144,608,992 and the assessed valuation as 
returned by the Auditor of State to be but $42,023,894, or a 
trifle over 29 per cent. Of these roads, twelve lie wholly 
within the confines of Ohio.* 

But aside from the fact that 'under this plan of assessment 
the roads seem to escape their equitable share of burdens, 
the system is most unfair as between different companies. 
Assessed as the roads are by officials who are ignorant of 
railway values and how they are created, and who have at 
best but a local knowledge of the property, and that not the 
knowledge of an expert, there is no uniformity in the valu- 
ation of different railroads, save what is given by the State 
Board of Equalization, and this, of necessity, is very uncer- 
tain. The Tax Commission of 1893 examined the opera- 
tion of the system from this point of view and found that 
the taxes paid by the different roads ranged all the way from 
5.16 per cent of the net earnings of some roads, to 17.94 
per cent of the net earnings of others, the average rate being 
from 6 to 8 per cent.f 

According to the same authority, the rate of taxation on 
investments in real estate in the dty of Cleveland ranged 
from 16 to 25 per cent of its gross rentals. J 

In brief, the experience of the state and the evidence of 
statistics seem to demonstrate that the plan now employed 
in Ohio is at fault in many respects. 

First, It offers opportunity for the corruption of officials 
by the railroads. 

Second. The valuations when reached are the merest sort 

* Report of the Tax CbmxniMioii of Ohio, p. 55. 
fldem., p. 59. 
X Idem., 59. 
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of conjecture. While a plat of land may be valued by ex- 
amination, the various constituent elements which go to 
make up a railroad can only be appraised by experts. 

Third. Assessment by such means does not reach the 
franchise value of a road, or its earning capacity as repre- 
sented in the capital stock, which escapes taxation entirely 
save in so far as it is returned in the hands of the personal 
holders. It thus bears no sort of relation to the real value 
of the property, for stock values or earnings cannot be taken 
into consideration by the assessors. 

Fourth. The plan ftirther discriminates between different 
roads, as it fails to consider differences in costs of construc- 
tion or operation, and assumes all values to be equal which 
have the same appearance. 

Sleeping y Palace^ Parlor ^ Chair ^ Dining and Buffet Cars and 
Freight Line and Equipment Companies. 

An act known as the Griffin Law was passed May 21, 
1894,* taxing sleeping, palace, chair, dining or buffet cars. 
The tax is based on * * the proportion of the capital stock of 
the company representing rolling stock, which the miles of 
railroad over which such company runs cars in Ohio bears 
to the entire number of miles in Ohio and elsewhere over 
which suclT^eempany runs cars, and such other rules and 
evidences as will enable the board to determine fairly and 
equitably the amount and value of the capital stock of 
such company representing capital and property owned and 
used in the State of Ohio.*' This tax is declared to be an 
excise tax, and is assessed at the rate of i per cent on the 
valuation reached by the above means by the State Board of 
Appraisers and Assessors as properly chargeable to Ohio. 
In making up the return, real estate assessed and taxed 
locally in the state is to be deducted. Collections from this 
source go to the state treasury. Later the provisions of the 

* 91 0. I^, 406. 
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act were extended to freight line and equipment companies.* 
The collections in 1896 and 1898 tmder these laws were as 
follows: 

X896. Z898. 

PnUman Palace Car Company $SA^^oo $3,699.66 

Wagner ** ** 2,296.00 2,214.00 

Freight I^ine and Equipment Companies . 7,363.00 7»689.57 



113,124.00 113,603.23 

Electric Light ^ Illuminating Gas^ Natural Gas, Pipe Line, 
Water Works, Street Railroad and Steam Railroad 
Companies and Companies Supplying 
Messenger or Signal Service. 

By an act passed March 19, 1896,! the State Board of 
Appraisers and Assessors is authorized to ascertain the gross 
receipts of all electric light, illuminating gas, natural gas, 
pipe line, water works, street railroad and steam railroad 
companies and companies supplying messengers or signal 
service from business done wholly within the state. The 
board is frirther directed to ascertain of a railroad partly 
within and partly without the state what proportion of the 
gross earnings is to be credited to Ohio. The means by 
which this is reached are as follows: ** The gross earnings 
from its operation of the entire line or system shall be divided 
by the total number of miles operated to obtain the average 
gross earnings per mile, and the gross earnings from the 
operation per mile multiplied by the number of miles oper- 
ated within the state " are considered the gross earnings of 
Ohio for the purpose of the act. 

Upon the receipts as thus obtained a tax of one-half of 
one per cent is levied, which in 1897, ^^ first year of its 
operation, yielded the following sums: 

* 93 O. L., 89. 
t93 0.L.,79- 
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Electric l^ght Companies |iiti43 74 

Gas Companies (artificial) I9>i73 29 

Natural Gas Companies 8,266 93 

Pipe l4ne Companies : . . 29,763 56 

Water Works Companies 2,368 72 

Street Railway Companies 42,185 30 

Messenger or Signal Companies 650 04 

Railroad Companies (steam) 326,559 71 

Total $440,110 29 

Express Companies and Taxation by the *^ Unit Rule J* ^ 

Express companies are probably more heavily taxed than 
any other class of corporations in Ohio. The plan is a mixed 
one, there being three distinct and separate taxes laid upon 
them: ( i) the ordinary local tax placed on the real estate of 
the companies; (2) an excise tax of two per cent on the 
gross earnings of the companies from business done within 
the state, the receipts from which are devoted to state pur- 
poses; (3) a tax by what may be termed the ** unit rule," 
based upon the estimated value of the corporate property 
within the state, as determined by the gross earnings, cap- 
ital stock and other indexes. The last two only require 
notice in this connection. 

The excise tax was laid in 1894* by an act which pro- 
vides that companies shall report annually to the auditor of 
the state, who, with the Board of Appraisors and Assessors, 
shall determine the ** entire receipts of express companies 
for business done within Ohio, after deducting the sums paid 
for transportation of freight.'* 

The power of the state to tax gross earnings was early 
raised in the case of Western Union Telegraph Company v, 
Mayer, Treasurer,! it being contended that an act taxing 
the gross receipts of a telegraph company at the same rate 
as other property was in contravention of the ** commerce 
clause** of the federal constitution. But the court held, 

♦9x0.1^,237. 

faBO. a.sax. 
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quoting the Delaware Railroad Tax Case,* that it was not 
unconstitutional nor did it violate the state constitution. In 
Ratterman v. Western Union Telegraph Company f the 
Supreme Court of the United States considered th^ same 
case, and sustained the state court in so far as the tax applied 
to receipts from business done wholly within the limits of 
the state, but held it invalid as to interstate or foreign 
business. 

The Act of 1894 was also assailed in the courts but was 
sustained as falling within the rule laid down in Western 
Union Td^raph Company v. Mayer supra^ as the tax in 
question was assessed only on receipts from state business. { 

For the year 1896 the tax yielded the following sums.§ 

Adams Express Company C3>420 oo 

American Express Company • 3,390 00 

National Express Company 232 00 

Pacific Express Company 88 00 

Southern Express Company 146 00 

United States Express Company 5*017 co 

Wells Fargo Express Company 1,11000 

$13,403 00 

The third form of taxation on express companies is levied 
on telephone and telegraph companies as well. This law 
was also passed in 1894. II Unlike the gross receipts tax 
before referred to this is in the nature of a local tax, although 
the local valuation is obtained by the state board, and by it 
certified to the local oflSdals. Under this act, known as the 
Nichols Law, the total state valuation of express, telephone 
and telegraph companies is determined from the statements 
of the companies themselves and is found by taking the pro- 
portion of mileage run by the express companies or miles of 

* 18 Wall., 231. 

1 127 u. a, 411. 

\ Bxpress Company v. The State, 55 O. S., 69. 
{ Auditor of State's Report, 1896, p. 404. 
I 91 O. I«., no. 
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wire of the telephone and tel^^aph companies in the state 
to the total mileage nin or miles of wire of the companies in 
this country or elsewhere, and assuming that the same pro- 
portion or percentage of the capital stodc or property of the 
companies should be credited to the state duplicate. To 
secure this, statements are required from the companies of ( i ) 
the number of shares of their capital stock; (2) the par and 
market values thereof; (3) the length of miles of wire of the 
telegraph and telephone companies both within and without 
the state; (4) the gross receipts of telegraph and express 
companies, (a) from all their business, (*) from business 
done in the state, and {c) of each office within the state;(5) 
the length of water and land routes of express companies 
and so much as are within Ohio, as well as such other facts 
as the state auditor may require. And in making up the 
valuation of such companies for the purpose of taxation, it 
is provided that ** the board shall be guided by the value of 
said property as determined by the value of the entire capi- 
tal stock of said companies and such other evidence and rules 
as will enable said board to arrive at the true value in money 
of the entire property of said company within the State of 
Ohio, in proportion which the same bears to the entire pro- 
perty of said companies as determined by the value of the 
capital stock thereof and the other evidences and rules as 
aforesaid.*' 

From the valuation thus obtained, the state auditor first 
deducts the value of any real estate owned by the company 
in the state and taxed locally. 

The value remaining of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies is distributed among the several counties through 
or into which the lines run, in the proportion that the 
miles of line in the respective counties bears to the total 
mileage within the state. The valuation of express com- 
panies is distributed to the counties in the proportion which 
the gross receipts of a county bear to the gross receipts of 
the entire state. By the same method, the valuation assigned 
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to the counties is by them placed on the duplicates of the 
minor civil divisions and by them taxed at the local rate. 

Pour express companies submitted to the act and in 1896 
were certified to the county auditors. Five telegraph and 
fifty-six telephone companies also accepted it and paid their 
taxes. The valuation placed on these companies by the 
state board was as follows: 

Four express companies . • 1140,926 

Five teleg^ph companies 1,233,235 

Fifty-six telephone companies 1,048,218 

12,422.379 

Pour other companies, whose assessments under the act 
were as follows, enjoined the state board in the United 
States courts from certifying their valuation to the county 
auditors: 

Adams Express Company 1513,052 

American Express Company 445,482 

United States Express Company 472,396 

Western Union Telegraph Company .... 2,127,730 

fe.558,660 

Total valuation certified to county auditors . . $2,422,379 
Total valuation not certified to county auditors 3,558,660 

Grand total added to duplicate $5,981,039* 

These valuations do not include the real estate owned by 
the companies in Ohio. 

The constitutionality of the act was raised in a feigned 
issue by mandamus in the Ohio courts in the case of State, 
ex rel,^ v. Jones, auditor,! the relator alleging refusal on the 
part of the county auditor to certify the apportionment to 
the county on the ground that the act was unconstitutional. 
On argument, the defendant contended inter alia: 

* See Auditor of State*! Rei>ort, 1896, p. 403. 
tsi O. S. 492. 
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Seamd^^^ The property of said company is not assessed at its tnie 
value in money, because the value of the capital stock is taken as a 
guide, thereby adding to the intrinsic value of the tangible property in 
the state a value inherent in the capital stock and due to the fimnchise 
conferred by other states, the good will and the business of the com- 
pany and the value of its property in other states." 

Sixih — '* The act is in violation of the ' Commerce clause ' of the 
Federal Constitution." 

The court in sustaining the law held by Dickman, C. J., 
as to the former contention. 

" But the property of a corporation may be regarded in the aggre- 
gate, as a unit, an entirety, as a plant designed for a specific object ; 
and its value may be estimated not in part but taken as a whole "... 

" We discover no satisfactory reason why the same rule should not 
apply to the valuation of corporate property, — ^why the selling value 
of the capital stock, as affected by the good will of the business, 
should be excluded from the consideration of the board of appraisora- 
and assessors under the Nichols Law, . . . especially as the capital 
stock when paid up, practically represents at least, an equal value of 
the property.** 

Thereafter an action was brought in the federal courts 
contesting the validity of the act in question in Adams 
Express Co. v. Ohio State Auditor. The issues in this case 
were bona fide and the case was learnedly argued by coun- 
sel. But by a divided court of five to four the act was 
sustained and valuation by the ** unit rule" upheld on 
grounds previously laid down as to railroads, tel^japh and 
sleeping car companies.* The court said: 

'* As to railroad, telegraph and sleeping car companies engaged in 
interstate commerce, it has often been held by this court, that their 
property in the several states through which their lines or busi- 
ness extended, might be valued as a unit for purposes of taxation, 
taking into consideration the uses to which it was put, and all the 
elements making up aggregate value, and that a proportion of the 
whole, fairly and properly ascertained, might be taxed by the particu- 
lar state, without violating any federal restriction.*' 

''The valuation was thus not confined to the wires, poles and 
instruments of the telegraph company; or the road bed, ties, rails and 

♦ 165 u. s., 194. 
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spikes of the railroad company; or the cars of the sleeping car com- 
]>any ; but indnded the proportionate part of the value resulting from 
the combination of the means by which the business was carried 
on." ... 

" The taxation is essentially a property tax and as such not an 
interference with interstate commerce."* 

The importance of this decision in the taxation of quasi- 
public corporations of an interstate character cannot be over- 
estimated. The early decisions of the federal courts ren- 
dered it difficult, if not impossible, for the individual states 
to tax either the total state earnings of transportation and 
transmission companies or the franchise value of companies 
of an interstate character. As a consequence, as consolida- 
tion advanced, and the proportion of earnings from interstate 
traffic grew, a great part of such values was relieved from 
taxation. In consequence, our states were put to many 
shifts to accommodate themselves to the holdings of the 
United States courts, and the methods resorted to for taxing 
such companies presented a chaos of practice without unity 
or reason. License, net and gross receipts and capital stock 
taxes existed side by side with the general property tax, 
sometimes assessed by state boards, sometimes by a combina- 
tion of county assessors, sometimes by the assessors of the 
individual counties through which the companies passed. 

The greatest inequality resulted in consequence. As 
great diflFerences existed in the burdens imposed on compet- 
ing roads as that between the assessments of transmission 
companies and other forms of wealth. Moreover, for years 
express, sleeping, palace, pipe line and freight line compa- 
nies were assessed at little more than a nominal valuation. 
This is seen in the relative valuations placed on express 
companies in Ohio under the old plan of assessing tangible 

*The tame principle It upheld in Western Union Telegraph Company v. Masaa- 
•dmaetta, xas U. 8., 590; MaaaachuaetU v. Western Union Telegraph Company, 141 
U. 8.. 40; Western Union Telegraph Company v. Taggart, 163 U. &, i, as to Tele* 
graph Companies; in Pnllman Car Co. v. Pennsylvania, 141 U. 8., x8, as to Palace 
Car Companies, and in Maine v. Grand Trunk Railway, 142 U. 8., 3x7, and Pttts- 
Ihfurg Kailway Co. v. Backus, 154 U. 8., 421, as to railroads. 
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property and the new one of assessment of the franchise 
by the ** unit " rule. The assessments tmder the two plans 
were as follows, the valuations of 1895 being given:* 

Valuation under former 

plan of taxing: tangi- Valuation Grow reoeipta 

8XPKB88 CoMPAKiBS. ble property including^ by ofthecompa- 

money and credits, nnit rule. nlea in Ohio. 

but not realty. 

Adams $4^*065 (533i095 |282,i8i 

American 23,430 499»274 275,446 

United States . . . . 28,438 488,264 358,5^9 

Total 193,933 11.520,633 $916,146 

This plan of assessment is susceptible of great develop- 
ment. If the decisions stand imreversed, as they are likely 
to do, it may be applied to all forms of transmission com- 
panies as well as other corporations, classed as natural 
monopolies, whose value is represented, not by tangible 
realty or personalty, or any ordinary indexes of assessment, 
but by franchise value as represented in the capital stock 
and the bonds. The plan enables a state to reach interstate 
traffic indirectly by taxing that to which such earnings give 
value. It, moreover, taxes such properties in the same way 
as other forms of wealth, and enables our cities to place 
street railway companies, gas, water and electric lighting 
companies on a basis which fairly represents their value and 
reaches their franchise and capital stock for taxation. 

Street Railways^ Gas, Water and Electric Ltg-Ating- 
Companies. 

While a tendency has been manifest in many quarters in 
recent years to abandon the property tax as applied to steam 
railroads, such corporations as street railways, electric light- 
ing, gas, water and like corporations still generally remain 
on the tax duplicate assessed as motors, cars, horses,. 

* Valuation taken from report of case of Adams Express v, Ohio State Auditior*. 
sufra, 
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machinery, tools, right of way, etc., or as pipes, wires, 
plants, etc The inadequacy of the general property tax 
under modem corporate conditions is nowhere more appa- 
rent than in the taxation of such properties. Nor can such 
properties ever be properly assessed under such a plan. 
Even with valuations made by experts they would include 
only an inventory of tangible property, and this, in the 
majority of cases, is but a tithe of the real value of such 
companies. How unjust the general property tax is, as 
based on visible realty and personalty, will appear from an 
examination of the assessments of several street railroad 
companies given below. The assessments are taken from 
the local tax duplicates of the several cities. The actual 
value is obtained by adding the market value of the stock to 
the par value of the bonds as obtained from stock market 
quotations: 

AMCtsment for 

taxation in 1896. Actual value. 

Cleveland Electric Railway 11,121,320 19,870,000 

Cleyeland City Railway 678,460 6,560,000 

Colmnbos Street Railway 4i9i70o 4,802,000 

Cincinnati Inclined-Plane Railway .... 65,890 955iOoo 

Cincinnati Street Railway Company . . . 637,760 18,140,000 

Total 12,923,130 $40,327,000 

The above list might be greatly extended, and the writer 
has every reason to suppose that the same ratio between 
assessment and actual value would be f otmd to exist. No 
attempt has been made to make comparison of the ratio 
between the assessed and the actual values of gas and elec- 
tric lighting companies as quotations of their stock are not 
easily obtainable. From the nature of their property, how- 
ever, it is safe to assume that valuation based on tangible 
realty and personalty would display an even greater discrep- 
ancy than appears in the case of street railways. Bnough 
has been presented, it is believed, to demonstrate that the 
general property tax has broken down in the &ce of modem 
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corporate conditions and the impossibility of getting at the 
value of ^2^a^-public municipal corporations from actual 
view of their property, or an inventory of their visible assets. 
It must be reached by other means. 

Let us consider the taxation of the class of wealth enumer- 
ated herein as disclosed by the above discussion. In the 
first place, it is apparent that the legislature has followed no 
settled or uniform plan or principle in its enactments. In 
so far as the antiquated general property tax has been aban- 
doned, it has been in conformity to the general conviction 
that such corporations as are here referred to were not bear- 
ing their adequate share of burdens. To what extent they 
were being relieved, or why the plan applied to other forms 
of wealth fisiiled when applied to them was not understood. 
Any expedient, therefore, which seemed to offer improve- 
ment and which would not violate constitutional restriction 
was embraced. 

As a result, and to recapitulate, we find corporations sub- 
stantially identical in character taxed in Ohio by six differ- 
ent methods; by local assessment, as in the case of railroads 
and local ^a^Z-public corporations; upon the capital stock 
as obtained under the GriflBn Law; in the form of an excise 
tax assessed at an ad valorem rate of i per cent; by a tax 
of one-half of one per cent on the gross earnings within and 
without the state; by an excise tax of 2 per cent on the 
g^oss earnings of express companies for business done 
wholly within the state; by the **unit rule" under the 
Nichols Law, on express, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. And it may with safety be ventured that none of 
these methods adequately tax the various subjects to which 
they apply. The express companies are assessed according 
to the most severe method of reckoning and are also subject 
to local rates, as are telephone and telegraph companies, on 
their real estate. In addition the express companies pay 
a 2 per cent tax on their gross earnings from within the 
state and a local tax on their realty and personalty. And 
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yet, when we consider that the capital value of such com- 
panies is estimated to be about six times their gross earn- 
ings, the assessment of $1,430,930 on the three express 
companies referred to above is but little more than one- 
fourth of their real value in Ohio as measured from local 
earnings, and as the interstate traffic is not returned, it is 
impossible to determine how much more inadequate it is. 

Railroads are assessed in accordance with the general 
property tax and a small charge on their g^oss receipts. 
Sleeping and palace car and freight line and equipment 
companies are assessed at the rate of i per cent on a propor- 
tion of their capital stock, which when the receipts are 
contemplated, shows, either that the companies are owned 
by the bondholders, or that their mileage in Ohio is very 
small, for the tax yielded in 1896 but $13,124, showing a 
capitalized value of but $1,312,400 for the State of Ohio. 

The rate of one-half of i per cent on the various forms 
of municipal public service corporation and railroad and 
pipe-line companies, is certainly not onerous, especially in 
view of the fact that some of these corporations pay prac- 
tically no local taxes. 

Conclusion. 

All of the above corporations are alike, and differ from 
ordinary mercantile and industrial corporations in this, that 
much of their value lies in their franchise. They are all 
^tto^-public in contemplation of the law and such of them 
as are transportation and transmission companies enjoy the 
right of eminent domain. They are moreover natural mo- 
nopolies from the fact that they occupy favored positions in 
the highways, or perform functions so necessary that the 
public has no choice but to use them. The distinction is so 
apparent that it need not be dwelt upon. 

How best to tax such values has been one of the problems 
of tax comimissions, l^slators and experts, and even at 
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this late day there is no unanimity or even general agree- 
ment on the subject. In fact, the methods of corporation 
taxation in our states are little less than chaotic. In many 
states we find systems similar to the general property tax 
described in Ohio. In others they are taxed by licenses, 
on net or g^oss earnings, or on the capital stock. In others 
a graded tax based on the gross earnings per mile is found; 
or a locomotive tax, while in a considerable number of states 
a mixed system of two or three methods exists. 

In general, it would seem that any attempt to reform the 
evils of the present system in Ohio or any other American 
state, without that sort of radical alteration which is prob- 
ably out of the question by reason of constitutional restric- 
tions, should be governed by certain conditions which seem 
to exist. In brief, these may be said to be as follows: 

I. In the first place, real estate is disproportionately bur- 
dened in all parts of the state, but especially in the large 
cities. Personal property, while by law subject to taxation 
almost without exemption and with the most stringent 
measures enacted to secure its assessment, is seldom returned 
save in the rural districts, wh^ re it cannot escape the asses- 
sor's notice. Every conceivable device of the legislator to 
get personal property on the duplicate has failed here as 
elsewhere, and realty can hope for but little relief from this 
source. In the large cities the taxes on real estate are well 
nigh confiscatory of its earnings. In Cleveland, as stated 
above, the rate ranges from i6 to 25 per cent of the 
gross annual rentals. A measure of relief can be secured 
to this class of wealth by the more equitable taxation of 
corporations. 

II. As appears above, the present system lacks unity of 
design or operation, and is most discriminating as between 
different classes of corporations. 

III. Much of the value of a public service corporation 
lies in its franchise. It is as absurd to assess a railroad by an 
inventory of its constituent elements as it would be to assess 
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an engine by its bolts, rivets, rods, wheels and parts; or a 
boiler by its plates, pipes and elements. We see this fact 
when the public attempts to purchase a gas or water plant. 
It is asked to buy it as a going concern, as a unit, measured 
by its stock valuation. In some states the community is 
compelled to accept this valuation in appropriation proceed- 
ings, while the appraiser is asked to approach it as so much 
scrap iron. Its franchise is the value the investing public 
places upon it as a unit, and this is fixed by its earning 
power. The value of a plat of ground is determined in the 
same way, its franchise value is its rental. And in corpora- 
tions this value for purposes of taxation can only be reached 
through its stock and bonds or by the capitalization of net 
earnings. But as net earnings are elusive and difficult to 
define, and even more difficult to secure, it is believed the 
former method based on stock and bonds is the only just 
basis of assessment. 

In 1892, Pennsylvania through the purely voluntary con- 
certed efibrts of the several commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the state, including the railroads, took up the matter of 
taxation and devoted its energies to evolving a system suited 
to the needs of the state and conformable to the constitution. 
Its reports are among the most exhaustive statistical inves- 
tigations ever made on valuation and taxation. Through 
committees, the conference labored for a period of three 
years and expended large sums of money which were volun- 
tarily contributed. At the close of its work, a bill was 
drafted embodying the conclusions of the conference, which 
provided among other things for the relinquishment of exist- 
ing taxes on railroads, imposed on capital stock and gross 
earnings, and substituted therefor an arbitrary rate of four 
mills on the dollar, on a valuation obtained by adding to the 
par value of the bonds of a road, if the bonds were at or 
above par, or the market value if below par, the market 
value of the stock. Roads crossing state lines were to be 
valued by taking the value of the entire stock and bonds of 
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the system, and assuming that the proportion which the 
mileage of road lying in Pennsylvania bore to its total mile- 
age was the proportion of the stock and bonds of the road 
to be taxed by the state. Receipts from this source were to 
be devoted to state purposes. In consideration of this assess- 
ment» the roads were to be relieved from local taxation, ex- 
cept as to such real estate as was not necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the franchise. 

This valuation was subject to reduction to the extent of 
any holdings of the company in the stock or bonds of roads 
already taxed, as well as by certain other allowances. A 
measure somewhat the same in principle was introduced 
into the last session of the Ohio legislature and is to be 
found in Indiana. The same principle underlies the Nichols 
Law. 

It is believed that the Pennsylvania plan of valuation as 
a unit from the stocks and bonds has more to commend it 
than any other thus far proposed. 

And not the least of these advantages is the fact that the plan 
has been passed on by the courts and has been found to be 
in harmony with the constitutions of our states and with the 
** commerce clause ' ' of the federal constitution. 

It is true in most of the cases heretofore referred to the 
valuation was not made up by including the bonded debt, 
but from the stock capital alone or other indexes. Yet the 
method suggested is supported by high judicial authority. 

Under an Illinois statute of 1872, the Board of Equaliza- 
tion of that state promulgated a substantially similar plan, 
which was passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the State Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U. S. 575, Mr. 
Justice Miller saying, p. 604: 

** It may be assumed for all practical purposes, and it is, perhaps, 
absolutely true that every railroad company .... has a bonded 
indebtedness secured by one or more mortgages. The parties who 
deal in such bonds are generally keen and far-sighted men, and most 
careful in their investments. Hence the value which those securities 
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liold in the market is one of the truest criteria, as far as it goes, of the 
Tsloe of the road as a security for the payment of those bonds. These 
mortgages, are, however, liens on the road, and taking precedence of 
the shares of the stockholder, may or may not extinguish the value of 
his shares. They must, in any event, afiect that value to the exact 
amount of the aggregate debts. For all that goes to pay the debt, 
and its interest diminishes pro ianio the dividend of the shareholder, 
and the value of his shares. It is therefore obvious that when yon 
have ascertained the current cash value of the whole funded debt, and 
the current cash value of the entire number of shares, you have by the 
action of those who, above all others, can best estimate it, ascertained 
the true value of the road, all its property, its capital stock, and its 
franchises, for these are all represented by the value of its bonded 
debt, and the shares of its capital stock.'* 

In the case of P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. v. Backus, 154 U. S. 
429, the judgment in the State R. R. Tax Cases was dted 
and approved, and Mr. Justice Brewer said (p. 420), **The 
stock and the indebtedness represent the property." 

The plan suggested has also the sanction of no less dis- 
tinguished a jurist than C. Stuart Patterson, of the Philadel- 
phia Bar,* and is believed not to be in conflict with the 
decision of the United States Court in State Tax on Foreign 
Held Bonds, 15 Wallace, 300. 

It is to be borne in mind moreover that American corpo- 
rations of this character are seldom built by stock subscribed. 
They are constructed from bonds sold, the stock being dis- 
tributed to the promoters or given as a bonus to bond buyers. 
Hence the bonds represent the actual investment in the 
property. If the stock enjoys a value it is due to the fiact 
that the earnings of the road give it such. The stock value 
represents the franchise and as such evidences the earning 
capacity of the corporation. 

But aside from the legal consideration, the method com- 
mends itself because of its fiadmess and equity. It enables 
a state to reach receipts from, and value given by, interstate 
traffic, as assessments based upon earnings, whether gross 

*8ee printed speech before the Oommiitee of Ways and Means of PennqrlTania 
I«cgiaUtare, March 19, 1875. 
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-or net, cannot. With the progress of consolidation and the 
increase of receipts from interstate traffic, this becomes a 
•consideration of first importance. This method also secures 
the franchise value given to stock by earnings and places it 
on the duplicate, a value which eludes any other method of 
assessment. It takes into consideration the differences in 
cost of construction and cost of operation, both elements of 
considerable importance which cannot be contemplated in 
taxation by actual visible property or by license taxes, fees, 
taxes on gross or net receipts or other plans now in vog^e. 
Moreover, assessments are not liable to undervaluation on 
the part of local officials for the quotations of stocks and 
bonds are a matter of public information and easily acces- 
sible. Nor can the basis be concealed as is possible in any 
plan based on net receipts. In fact, of all the plans sug- 
gested for the taxation of this form of property, it seems 
liable to the least objections, and judging from the number 
of measures passed or introduced into various state legisla- 
tures in recent years founded upon this plan, it is destined 
to pretty general adoption. 

But it is open to objections and these of no light nature. 
In the first place, it is productive of double taxation, for not 
only is the road taxed on a valuation obtained from its stocks 
and bonds, but the stocks and bonds themselves are again 
taxable in the hands of the individual holders. But as to 
this, it may be answered, in part at least, that but an incon- 
siderable portion of this form of personal property is ever 
returned for taxation, and the injustice to the individual 
holder is but slight as compared to the advantage to the 
state. Moreover, double taxation now exists none the less 
in valuation based on tangible property. It may ftirther be 
objected that a considerable portion of our railroad property 
pays no dividends or is in the hands of receivers. Its stock 
therefore either has no value or a fictitious one for voting 
purposes. But where the stock has become valueless, it is, 
of course, not considered under the plan proposed, and if 
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held for its voting power, it differs but little from real estate 
held for speculative purposes, and no more should it be 
exempt from taxation. In fact, the franchise value of a 
railroad is not dissimilar from the rental value of real estate. 
Earth is, ceteris paribus^ as valuable in Nevada as in New 
York City, and yet the latter has a place value due to condi- 
tions, which appear on the tax duplicate because of its rental 
yield. 

The above reasoning applies with even greater force in 
the case of corporations of a local character. The earning 
capacity and value of street railways, gas, water and electric 
lighting companies is reflected in the stock of such corpora- 
tions with considerable accuracy, and a valuation thus ob- 
tained from stock and bonds is a pretty correct measure of 
the property in the eyes of the commercial world, and this 
should be the measure for purposes of taxation.* 

Such a plan would contemplate the abandonment of the 
present methods of assessing railroads, palace, sleeping car, 
telephone, telegraph, express, pipe line and freight line 
companies, as well as all other transmission and transporta- 
tion companies of an intercounty or interstate character, 
whether assessed locally on real estate or by a state board, 
and the adoption of a uniform method of assessment through 

* By a wholly different procedure, the warmly contested Ford Bill passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of New York in its 1899 session aimed to secure the 
same result in the taxation of quasi-public municipal corporations. This bill, 
however, sought to reach ftanchise value by a legal description of real estate so 
as to include it as property. The caption of the act is ** In Relation to the Taxa- 
tion of Public Franchises as Real Property," and it defines " land," " realty," and 
"real property " to " include the land itself above and under water, all buildings 
and other articles and structures, sub-structures and super-structures, erected 
upon, under or above, or affixed to the same. ... All bridges, all telegraph lines, 
wire, poles and appurtenances , . . all surface, undergn'ound or elevated rail- 
roads, including the value of all franchises, rights or permission to construct, 
maintain or operate the same, in, under, above, on or through streets, highways 
or public places ; the railroad structures, sub-structures and super-structures, 
tracks and the iron thereon, etc." The act is made applicable to wharves and 
piers, bridges, telegraph lines, surfitce and elevated roads, railroad structures ; 
mains, pipes and tanks, laid or placed in any public or private street or place fbr 
conducting steam, heat, water, oil, electricity, or any property, substance or pio> 
duct capable of transportatation or conveyance therein. 
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a central state agency, through returns of the company and 
other sources of their stock, bonds, earnings and the like. 
In the same way the real estate and personalty tax on local 
corporations of a quast-'pubUc character, such as gas, water, 
electric lighting, street car and conduit companies should be 
abandoned and in its stead substituted a tax, obtained either 
by the county auditor or the state authorities from the stock 
and bonds of the corporations. 

Not the least of the advantages of this plan would be the 
uniformity which would result, by which it would be pos- 
sible to determine the taxes borne by different classes of 
property. Moreover, it is believed that the increased rev- 
enues which would accrue, especially if corporations of a 
state character were taxed exclusively for state purposes, 
would enable the state to relinquish entirely real estate per- 
sonalty from the state rate, and thus secure a divorce of 
state and local taxation, which is one of the cardinal neces- 
sities of reform in state and local taxation. 

The distribution of the revenues from corporations of an 
intercounty character is a matter of detail. They may be 
devoted exclusively to the state fund, and state taxes on 
local property be abated to this extent as suggested above, or 
the valuation as obtained by the central authority may be 
certified to the several counties through which the roads or 
companies pass in proportion to the county mileage or county 
receipts, and by them placed on the local assessment roll. 
Either plan wotdd result in considerable relief to the bur- 
dens now borne by real estate — ^burdens which in many 
communities are out of all proportion to its value or the 
taxes paid by other forms of wealth. 

PRBDBRIC C. HOWK. 
CUveland, Ohio, 
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SECURITIES AS A MEANS OP PAYMENT. 

Among the most important instruments of modem com- 
merce, coming next to banking credit3 in their usehdness 
as a medium of exchange, are negotiable securities. They 
give a transferability to investments in large enterprises 
which could not well be given by any other form of credit 
The term "negotiable securities" is applicable in a general 
sense to many forms of commercial paper, including drafts 
and bills of exchange, but is usually employed for the 
share-capital of corporations and for the bonds of such cor- 
porations and of local and state governments. It is in this 
sense that the term is here used. Such negotiable secur- 
ities are chiefly those which are quoted upon the stock 
exchanges and are the subject of stock exchange transac- 
tions, but securities exist which, either from the small 
number of transactions when they are of a high character 
or from the absence of suflScient character to secure recog- 
nition, are not regularly quoted upon the exchanges. The 
negotiable securities most useful as a medium of exchange, 
auxiliary to money and banking credits, are the bonds of 
cities and states and the stocks and bonds of manufacturing 
and transportation companies. The shares of important 
banks are dealt in to some extent upon the exchanges, but 
the public policy of most states has hedged such shares with 
restrictions which are not thrown around other classes of 
securities. The shares of the Bank of Prance, for instance, 
are not permitted to be transferred to bearer,* but the name 
of the holder must be registered at the office of the bank. 
In England the law prohibits trading in bank shares on 
credit. The shares must be in the possession of the seller, 

• Onyot and RaiBiIoTkb, ^'DuHomnatrg du C&mwurce*' Article '* Actions,** I, p. 56 
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and he cannot sell for future delivery, however dearly he 
may anticipate a fall.* The national banks of the United 
States are forbidden to deal in each other's shares and 
their shares are seldom the subject of speculation upon the 
exchanges. 

Negotiable securities which are quoted upon the 
exchanges rank next to banking credits as a medium of 
exchange because they are more readily convertible into 
money or credits than any specific commodity. All com- 
modities are in a broad sense the equivalent of money in 
their command over other commodities. The difference 
between money and commodities is that money is a general 
commodity, so acceptable to all men for its exchange value 
that it is not seriously subject to the discriminations of 
individual taste, while any other commodity finds only a 
limited market among those who desire it for consumption. 
Prom the special object, like a pair of shoes made to order 
for a single individual, there is a gradual gradation of 
exchangeability until the articles are reached which are 
the subject of operations upon the international exchanges. 
Negotiable securities command money in the sense that 
they are not themselves specific commodities of limited 
consumption, but are titles to the earnings of corporations 
or pledges for periodical pa3rments of specific sums of 
money in the form of dividends or interest They come 
nearer than any other article to performing the function of 
money, in commanding all commodities, because they are 
desired for their power to earn money rather than for their 
power to satisfy any special want. It is proposed to devote 
this article chiefly to the discussion of the part played as a 
medium of exchange by negotiable securities which are 
quoted upon the stock exchanges. Such securities should 
not be separated, however, by an arbitrary line in the mind 

• While this is the prorisioa of the law (I«eeiiiaii*s Act), ft witness before ft Pftr- 
liftmentary Committee declared that it was nerer regarded, and that if any member 
of the Stock Exchange were to plead the Act in bar of any bargain he would be 
put ont— **The Rationale of Market Plactuations," p. 30. 
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of the student from commodities which command money, 
and especially those articles which are sold by samples or 
by fixed standards upon the exchanges and which are often 
the subject of speculative dealing, without actual delivery. 
These articles are really sold by title in many cases, with- 
out the expectation of delivery, and it is these titles or 
orders for delivery which approximate most closely to nego- 
tiable securities, which are themselves the titles to indivis- 
ible parts of manufacturing plants, railways and steamships, 
or are simply the titles of the general indebtedness of states 
and corporations. 

The employment of credit and the extension of commer- 
<nal operations have created two great classes of markets for 
transactions which do not involve the selection of particular 
commodities. A general term, the Bourse, is applied on 
the European continent to both these classes of markets — 
those where negotiable securities and those where certain 
<Jasses of merchandise, like cotton and wheat, are the object 
of operations. Both of these markets approximate in some 
degree to the money market or the market for available 
capital, but the market for negotiable securities approxi- 
mates more nearly to the money market than do the produce 
exchanges. The reason for assimilating the produce 
exchanges to the stock exchanges and the money market 
is the fact that the articles dealt in are of general transfer- 
ability by classes. The purchaser of a bale of cotton or a 
bushel of wheat on the international exchanges does not 
make personal inspection of a particular lot, but only 
requires the knowledge, if he accepts delivery at all, that 
the lot conforms to recognized standards. These standards 
are fixed by samples, and a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat 
of a given grade are the same in all the international 
markets. * They are used as substitutes for money through 

« ** The mercbftndise of the Bourse, aside from securities, consists preferably of 
things which are easily transportable, meeting general necessiUes, and of which 
one considers only the quantity or simply a gradation of ralne."— Behrend, **ZMr- 
•^ffcA," quoted by Sayous, **Z«r Bourse All€ man d es ,\* p. 63. 
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the exchanges in a manner which would not be possible 
with articles not thus graded. 

Stock exchange securities have become in the last half 
century the most important factor of international exchange 
and a much more sensitive barometer of the movement of 
capital and the state of the markets than even discount rates 
for money. The produce and stock exchanges of the world 
are the nerve centres upon which converge all the influences 
which afiEect the values of commodities and the demand for 
money and credit. They form a means for obtaining money 
and credit which is much more economical in many cases 
than the direct borrowing of gold and which supplements 
foreign bills of exchange when movements of credit or 
capital are required which are in excess of the supply of 
bills. Movements of capital and credit by means of nego- 
tiable securities are now possible, which would drain a 
country of its monetary supply if they were required to be 
met at once from the stock of the precious metals. 

The general effect of the market for negotiable securities 
is to operate as a leveling force upon prices and the market 
for capital. Securities act as a series of cushioned buffers 
for the tremendous shock which would fall upon a modem 
money market if all the demands upon it had to be met 
exclusively from commercial bills of exchange and from 
the money supply of the country. A nation rich in foreign 
securities or in its own securities, when they are negotiable 
upon foreign markets, has a reserve for emergencies far 
superior to an idle stock of gold and silver, because they 
are earning interest during the entire time for which they 
are held. When an emergency arises, like a shortage of 
the food supply at home or a great call by the government 
for war resources, it is only necessary to sell securities, 
especially those issued outside the country, in order to 
obtain credit and capital. An early illustration of this was 
afforded in the crisis of 1847, when the crops failed in 
Western Europe and an outflow of gold began from England 
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and France. The Emperor of Russia came to the aid of 
the Bank of Prance by offering to buy French national 
securities to the amount of 50,000,000 francs. The bank 
accepted the offer and the securities went to Russia in pay- 
ment for grain in place of the gold which would otherwise 
have been exported. A representative of the Bank of 
France was sent to St. Petersburg to accept the drafts upon 
the Bank of Russia (then known as the Bank of Commerce) 
and negotiate them upon favorable terms with those having 
bills to sell upon Paris. The operation in its essence 
involved the payment by the Russian bank of its own gold 
to Russian grain exporters, the bank receiving the French 
securities in lieu of gold. * 

This operation of half a century ago is only the crude type 
of a system of regulation of international balances by the 
stock market which has attained a delicacy and perfection 
of mechanism superior to that of the money market The 
produce exchanges and the stock markets reflect by the 
fractional fluctuations in prices the slightest influences of 
supply and demand, the acts of nature which affect produc- 
tion, political events which are likely to diminish demand 
or increase the uncertainty of supply, and even the reaction 
of these causes acting upon one commodity upon the 
demand and supply of other commodities. As money per- 
mits the measurement of one article against another by 
price, so that the relative cost of production and utility of 
any two or more articles can be accurately compared 
according to a common standard, so the stock market per- 
mits the reduction of all these price comparisons to a common 
tmit of measurement for the operations of stock companies. 

The stock market affords the most sensitive barometer of 
the operation of the scientific laws of value. On this 
market are decided the contests between buyers and sellers, 

* Vide Uie interesting account by M. Vemes, the agent of the Bank of Prance, 
of his mission and operations.— *'^«/i^/t» Russe de Statisttque^** Janoary-March, 
X898. V. p. 173. 
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which result in the settlement of the price of any particular 
security at just the point of its marginal value in relation 
to other securities. The level of prices established repre- 
sents upon the whole all the known facts regarding the 
value and earning power of any enterprise represented by 
securities and the average judgment of competent persons 
regarding its future value and earning power. As the fall 
in the price of commodities below cost of production is a 
warning to the producer to diminish his output, so a simi- 
lar fall in the price of securities of a given class is a warn- 
ing to their holders that their capital has been unwisely 
applied and is a warning to the investing community that 
future investments of capital should be made in other 
directions. The stock market, therefore, affords a daily 
test of the usefulness of enterprises to the entire industrial 
community. Under its operation, useless production which 
might otherwise be continued in ignorance is arrested, and 
capital is diverted from paths which afford less utility to 
those which afford the highest utility to the community.* 
**It has been seen," says Professor Pareto, ''that bargaining 
was an operation by means of which the market resolved in 
practice the equations of production; speculation is an 
operation by which it is sought to reach in the promptest 
possible way the solution of these equations, t 

It is the function of the arbitragist, or broker in inter- 
national securities, to determine these equations between 
different communities. The comparative value of a given, 
security differs on a given day in different markets, because 
of the special demands upon one market or another for 
money and capital, which may promise a higher or lower 

* VonWeiser points ont that it is the law of marginal utility which determines the 
price and that " it is with reference to this valuation that the costs permissible are 
calculated, that all stocks are inventoried, that all undertakings make up their 
balance sheets, and that all profit and loss is reckoned.*' He adds, " If a socialist 
community were to give up exchange— the payment of buyer to seller— it would 
not on that account require to give up this measuring scale for the valuation of 
goods."—" Natural Value," p. vj. 

t *'Cours d*£conomie B)litique^" II. p. 241. 
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return upon the capital invested if it is turned into cash 
and applied to some new purpose. This is especially the 
case when the rental of money becomes high, and explains 
the brisk selling of securities on European bourses when 
their comparative value in relation to ready money is 
impaired by rumors of war and other political events. The 
value of securities in such an emergency falls greatly in 
relation to money on the bourses of those countries whose 
credit is most involved and which may be compelled in case 
of war to make large demands upon the money market. 
The equations of exchange then send the securities to 
markets where they have a higher comparative value and 
bring money to the market where the need for it is indi- 
cated by a high discount rate. As value is the expression 
of utilities, goods, securities and money alike tend to seek 
the markets where they possess the highest value, and the 
proposition of Professor Block is justified, ''Speculation 
succeeds only if it renders a service — when it has foreseen 
a future need and has satisfied it."* 

The movement of securities takes place from one market 
to another, and especially between international markets — 
since there is usually but one important market in each 
country— as the result of the fractional differences in prices 
which are caused by changes in the money market and in 
the rates for foreign exchange. A high discount rate in a 
given market upon short-term loans indicates a scarcity of 
money and larger profits for the holders of money than for 
the holders of securities. The holders of securities natu- 
rally sell them for money in such a market, which creates 
an increased offer of securities and a decline in their price. 
This movement is greatly stimulated by the fact that many 
securities are carried upon margins. High rates for money 
diminish or wipe out the profits of speculation, and the 
usual speculative operations in securities are greatly reduced. 
Such a condition attracts money from abroad for the pur- 

• " Lti Progris de la Science ^conomique** n, p. 14. 
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chase of securities, because they have become lower in price 
in the market where high money prevails than in foreign 
markets. 

Securities thus afford a convenient auxiliary to gold and 
bills of exchange in normal conditions of the market. The 
fact that they may be transmitted at a trifling cost by mail, 
or even change ownership on credit through the medium of 
the great banking houses without actual transmission, 
makes them more economical in certain states of the 
exchanges than the precious metals or bills of exchange. 
Where securities are not shipped directly in payment of 
obligations, they give rise to bills of exchange by affording 
the means for taking up the bills in the market where the 
securities are sold. It is by this method that balances of 
trade can be settled without heavy movements of the 
precious metals. Exchange operations and these move- 
ments of securities are constantly carried on by the calcu- 
lation of minute fractions of profit which may be derived 
from a sale in one market and a purchase in another. How 
securities may thus be used is set forth by Mr. Giffen as 
follows:* 

" A merchant or banker in London having money to pay in Paris 
may effect his purpose quite as well by buying in London French 
rentes or some other security negotiable on the Paris Bourse, and then 
reselling what he has bought in Paris. Instead of sending a biU of 
exchange to Paris he sends a bond of the French or some other gov- 
ernment, or the obligations or shares of a railway company, like the 
Lombardo- Venetian railway. At times very considerable transactions 
of this nature do in fact take place. An exchange dealer who wants 
to send money from one capital to another, when there are no bills to 
be had, will buy securities in the one and send them to the other. 
The operation will probably be that he has sold drafts of his own to 
people who have inquired for them, and he finds the money to meet 
those drafts by the purchase and transmission of securities." 

The question in what form a foreign obligation shall be 
settled — whether the obligation is an actual debt or a vol- 

* " stock Bzchange Securitiet," p. 9a. 
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tititary transfer of capital for the ptirpose of making loans 
abroad — turns upon the marginal utility* of the various 
agencies for making the transfer. The normal method is 
by the sale of bills of exchange which represent merchandise 
shipments at remunerative prices. If, however, the 
country has a ^surplus stock of gold, which can be trans- 
ferred without affecting the discount rate, the gold is likely 
to be transferred. In such a case, the surplus gold pos- 
sesses the smallest marginal utility at home, because it 
does little more than afford a speculative fund for the pur- 
chase of securities. Securities under such conditions reach 
a high price, and afford a small return to the investor, 
because of the same excess of capital which depresses the 
discount rate.* When, however, the point is reached in 
the export of gold which begins to impair the sufficiency of 
the tools of exchange, gold becomes of a higher marginal 
utility than securities. Securities then begin to be sacri- 
ficed in order to obtain currency, and their low price, if 
their character and earning capacity continue good, begins 
to attract money for their purchase from abroad. It is 
only when the pressure upon both gold and securities has 
become such that they cannot longer be employed in bal- 
ancing the exchanges without greater loss than the reduc- 
tion in the price of commodities that large changes begin 
to appear in the volume of merchandise imports and exports. 
The conditions which at the beginning affect the demand 
for gold and securities tend also to operate to lower the 
prices of merchandise, but the gold and the securities are 
the more sensitive objects of this tendency, because their 
value is determined to a nicety in organized markets. 

Merchandise appears to the holder to possess a higher 
marginal utility than gold or securities until he realizes 
that it has ceased to have its old price value. It is only 
when the pressure for gold becomes intense that its mar- 
ginal value as a tool of exchange, capable of fulfilling any 

^ yidi Pmataleoni, '*Pure Boonomks,** p. 256. 
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obligation, and especially when credit ceases to be avail- 
able, rises in a marked degree. The marginal utility of 
merchandise then declines in a rapid ratio in the mind of 
the holder and the opinion of the community. This is the 
condition of an economic crisis, when the inability to obtain 
credit increases to an unusual degree the demand for the 
metallic tool of exchange and gives an exceptional value to 
money. Such a condition is usually temporary, but for 
the moment the marginal utility of goods changes in a 
remarkable ratio to the marginal utility of gold, and great 
sacrifices of goods and securities are made to obtain money, 
which operate to attract foreign purchasers and increase the 
volume of merchandise exportations. The demand for 
money operates at the same time to arr^ its shipment 
abroad in exchange for merchandise and to diminish impor- 
tations in much the same degree as the increase in expor- 
tations. A phenomenon of this sort was witnessed in the 
United States at the time of the panic of 1893, when an 
excess of merchandise imports of $18,735,728 for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, was changed into an excess of mer- 
chandise exports of $237,145,950 for the year ending June 
30, 1894. 

Negotiable securities have been one of the necessary 
instruments for extending credit to new countries. The 
older countries, where capital has been accumulated in 
sufBcient amounts to be lent for the development of the 
undeveloped countries, usually exhibit a great excess of 
merchandise imports over exports. This excess in Great 
Britain reached nearly ;£i8o,ooo,ooo in the calendar year 
1898. The explanation is found in the fact that Great 
Britain is receiving in commodities the interest upon for- 
eign securities which she holds. British capital has been 
loaned in the undeveloped countries in the form of exported 
goods. These loans might conceivably have been compen- 
sated by long mercantile credits, but they could hardly 
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have reached their present magnitude without the issue of 
negotiable securities. It is the interest upon these securi- 
ties which is paid by the large balance of imports of mer- 
chandise into Great Britain. The stocks and bonds, being 
negotiable at any time upon the stock exchanges, and their 
value being ascertained daily by the market quotations, 
possess an attraction to the general investor far superior to 
the possession of the personal notes and bills of foreign 
merchants. Credit would undoubtedly have been extended 
in a considerable degree to the undeveloped countries from 
the surplus capital of the old countries by means of mer- 
cantile credits if negotiable securities had never been 
devised, but the invention and wide distribution of secur- 
ities has greatly increased the volume of such loans by 
increasing the facility for making them and giving them a 
determinable value and an exchangeable character upon the 
markets of the world. 

While securities have thus afforded a useful means of 
exchange in normal conditions of the market, and a means 
for giving the use of the surplus capital of the old countries 
to the new, it is in the settlement of great balances under 
abnormal conditions that they have performed the most 
conspicuous services in modem finance. They have 
afforded a means for making transfers of capital in great 
masses in response to comparatively small fluctuations in 
price, which could not have been made by commodities and 
the precious metals alone without an economic convulsion. 
There have been acute panics in connection with the trans- 
fer of securities, and such transfers have withdrawn capital 
from a country whose financial or economic system had 
become subject to distrust which might not have been with- 
drawn if it could have been obtained only by the sale of 
commodities or the delivery of the precious metals. There 
can be no doubt, however, that upon the whole the exists 
ence of securities has diminished the fluctuations in the 
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prices of commodities, and has mitigated the severity of 
the strain which would otherwise have been felt by the 
'Country from which capital has been withdrawn. 

The operation of the withdrawal of capital by a lending 
country from a debtor country by means of securities, 
involves the sale of the securities upon the exchanges of the 
lending country and their purchase upon the exchanges of 
the borrowing country. This is effected by the slightly 
higher rates which prevail in the country where the secu- 
rities are issued and by the willingness of far-sighted 
observers of the market to take the securities at low prices. 
The economic effect of the operation is that the country 
issuing the securities is compelled to export its merchandise 
and receive back securities in pa3nnent, instead of receiving 
the commodities of the creditor country. As these com- 
modities are not only consumptive articles, but machinery 
and raw materials, the result of a large operation of this 
kind is to diminish the resources and the means of produc- 
tion of the country compelled to buy back its own securi- 
ties. The process of buying back securities may take place 
under widely different conditions. It may, when it is the 
result of distrust and financial depression, put a severe 
strain upon the resources of the country taking back its 
securities. The process may, on the other hand, when it 
is the result of a great surplus of capital, afford evidence 
of the increased resources of the buying country and 
strengthen its future position by diminishing its dependence 
upon foreign capital. 

The United States has passed through both these stages 
in the purchase of their own securities within a few years. 
In 1890 the fear that the country would go to the silver 
standard caused increased sales of American securities 
in London after the Baring failure. The withdrawal of 
foreign capital was masked or retarded for a time by the 
failure of the European crops, which afforded a large 
market at good prices for American food products, and by 
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the exportation of gold, which resulted in a net loss of gold 
to the United States of |68» 130,087 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, $4951^73 in i^2> and $87,506,463 in 1893. 
It was in che latter year that the special demand for Amer- 
ican food products and the export of gold ceased any longer 
to cover the sale of American securities abroad. The 
effect of the withdrawal of foreign capital was felt in the 
paralysis of production and the arrest of exchange. One 
of the results of poverty is diminished purchases. This 
vesult was shown in a striking manner in the foreign trade 
of the United States by the decline of imports of merchan* 
dise from $866,400,922 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1B93, to $654,994,622 for 1894. ^^^ ^^ of prices as the 
result of overproduction and the close calculation of profits 
stimulated exports until the excess of merchandise exports 
over imports reached $148,789,307 for the calendar year 
1894, $23,190,789 for 1895, $324»257.6S5 for 1896, $357,^ 
113,816 for 1897, and $620,536,129 for 1898. 

But the motives and character of American purchases of 
securities abroad became radically changed as the effects of 
the panic wore off. The purchases came by degrees to be 
made from the surplus of saved capital in the United States, 
resulting from improved conditions of production, rather 
than made from necessity at the expense of crippling the 
domestic machinery. Business activity was renewed in 
1897 and 1898, and prices of American securities rose rapidly 
in 1898 upon the American stock exchanges. Large pur- 
chases of such securities were made from the surplus capital 
of the United States at prices slightly higher than foreign 
capitalists were willing to pay. The large mehdiandise 
balance in favor of the United States was compensated 
partly by the importation of gold, but very largely by the 
return of securities. The movements of securities are not the 
subject of official record and usually escape accurate obser- 
vation, but it was estimated in the summer of 1899 that the 
movement for eighteen months brought in American securi- 
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ties to the amount of $375,000, oca* The United States 
thus, by bidding from their surplus a trifle higher for their 
own securities than they were valued on foreign exchanges, 
wiped out a large part of their indebtedness abroad and for- 
tified their financial independence. 

'The most striking historical instance of the influence 
of securities upon a great transfer of capital was the pay- 
ment of the indemnity by France to Germany after the 
Franco-Prussian war. The operation was carried out by 
the issue of two great loans by the French government 
which realized 2,225,994,046 francs and 3,498,744,639 
francs, respectively, and by the transfer of the necessary 
part of the proceeds to the German treasury. This transfer 
of funds was made chiefly by bills of exchange, the amount 
thus paid being 4,248,326,374 francs out of total payments 
of 5»3i5i758,853 francs ($1,025,000,000). It was quite 
evident, however, that the exchange market afforded only 
the mechanism, and not the means, for this great transfer 
of capital. The purchases of bills of exchange were some- 
what too rapid at first, with the result of raising the price 
of foreign bills and increasing the cost of the operation to 
the French treasury. The reason was well defined by I^on 
^ay, one of the greatest of French ministers of finance :t 

*' Exchange is a matter of spectilation, and most of the bankers 
who furnished it to the treasury sold their own bills, with a view to 
replacing them by later purchases. The market was not organized 
immediately upon the scale which was required and there was at the 
beginning a sort of pressure which raised quotations. In the second 
place, the sellers of exchange were obliged to liquidate their opera- 
tions bQT exportations when they did not have bills arising fh>m pre- 
vious exportations, and one of the objects fitted for exportation at 
all times and under all circumstances is cash.*' 

* I#cading banking houses estimated the movement from January x to February 
10, 1899, *t about |6o,ooo,ooo.— "New York Journal of Commerce," February ii, 
1899. loiter inquiries put the average of seven estimates of the movement of 
American securities from abroad back to the United States, from January x, X898, 
to early in June, X899, at #375,000,000.— "New York Journal of Commerce,*' June 
13. 1899. 

t **Les Finances d€ la Prance sous la Troisiime RipubUque^** I, p. 406. 
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It required the pressure of the exchange quotations upon 
the market for securities to produce the movement which 
permitted the transfer of such a volume of capital from 
France to Germany without an economic convulsion. The 
French people came forward with patriotic enthusiasm to 
subscribe for the national loans, and in doing so diverted 
large masses of French capital from investment in foreign 
securities, depressed their prices on the Paris market, and 
invited purchases of such securities in London, Berlin, 
Frankfort and Vienna. Foreign obligations were exported 
from France in great quantities and the interest coupons of 
those which remained added to the resources for exchange 
in transferring credits from Paris to Berlin. The exact 
movement of securities cannot be determined from statisti- 
cal sources, but was indicated in some degree by the decline 
in their quotations on the Paris market and by the dimin- 
ished amount of the coupons of certain foreign obligations 
paid at Paris. Thus, the payments made on the coupons 
of the Italian debt were 85,000,000 francs in 1868 and 
only 60,000,000 francs in 1873. The diflFerence of 25,000,- 
000 francs in interest apparently represented a surrender by 
Frenchmen of about 500,000,000 francs ($95,000,000) of 
their holdings of Italian securities. Similar changes were 
noted in respect to the coupons of the Turkish debt payable 
at Paris. The foreign markets came to the aid of the Paris 
bourse in distributing the obligations of the new French 
loans. In the case of the loan for three milliards the for- 
eign subscriptions reached the fabulous amount of 26,050,- 
195,054 francs ($5,000,000,000), while subscriptions in 
France were only 17,765,901,496 francs. The foreign sub- 
scriptions, however, were mostly from the great banking 
houses, which did not intend to hold the securities as 
investments, but came to the aid of their Paris correspon- 
dents in distributing the pressure of such a large demand 
for capital over the money markets of the world. * M. 

* Leroy-Beaulieu, ^La Scienu des Finamcest" II, p. 230. 
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Say, who oonducted this great transactioiit summed up its 
scope as follows:* 

«< The year 1874 will not pass before it can be said that the fi^e mil- 
liards of the loans are invested within the country and without the 
aid of the foreigner. As to the exchange operations undertaken by 
the Prendi treasury and the composition of the supply of bills of 
four milliards and more which the treasury assembled, it may be said 
that the coupons of foreign securities held in France and the foreign 
securities exported have supplied a laxger part, almost the whole, to 
the exclusion of the merchandise movement, which was almost evenly 
balanced, and the movement of the precious metals, which was not so 
considerable as might have been supposed and which furnished little 
beyond the direct shipment from the French treasury to Germany. 

" The transaction was carried out as if the five milliards had been 
remitted to Berlin in French securities and Frenchmen had sent their 
savings to Berlin to buy back these securities, as they sent them before 
to Italy, the United States, Austria and Turkey to buy Italian, Ameri- 
can or Turkish bonds, or the shares and bonds of Austrian railroads.** 

It is not surprising that negotiable securities perform 
such an important part in international exchanges and in 
distributing the pressure of sudden demands for capital and 
money, in view of the large share of the wealth of the 
world which they represent. The supply of metallic money 
in the world is about $11,000,000,000. The face value of 
the negotiable securities is not far below one hundred 
thousand millions of dollars ($100,000,000,000). A care- 
ful investigation made by M. Alfred Ne3miarck, under 
authority of the International Institute of Statistics, com- 
pleted in 1897, put the value of the securities then quoted 
on European bourses at 446,000 millions of francs, or about 
$86,000,000,000. t This sum is subject to a deduction of 
about $8,000,000,000 for Germany, because gold and silver 
and other forms of wealth were included which were not 
negotiable securities, and to further deductions because 
certain securities appeared twice upon the same market; 

* **Lu Finances dt la Pranu sous la Trdsihne Ripublique^" 1, p. 440. 
t **Ia SUUisiifui IniemationaU dts Valeurs MobilOres,'' p. 6. 
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Imt large additions should be made for the negotiable secu- 
rities of Australia, the United States and other American 
countries, which are not quoted on European bourses, and 
for additional issues in all countries during the last two 
years. The railway capital of the United States alone, 
represented by stocks and bonds on June 30, 1897, ^^ 
$10,635,008,074. Some of these bonds and most of the 
national obligations are included in the list of securities 
quoted upon European bourses, but a large proportion rep- 
resent additions to be made to the figures of M. Neymarck. 
The issues of new securities throughout the world, after 
eliminating the conversions of old debts, were given by M. 
Georges de I«aveleye in his annual computation in the 
**Montfeur des Intiriis MaUrieW^ at 8,911,870,530 francs 
for 1897 ^od 8,902,776,660 francs for 1898, representing 
about $3,450,000,000 for the two years to be added to the 
totals obtained up to the close of 1896. The remarkable 
outburst of activity in trust combinations in the United 
States added more than $1,000,000,000 to the issues of 
securities within the first three months of 1899, and swelled 
the total issues of trust stocks for fifteen months to more 
than $4,000,000,000.* It is not possible to determine 
accurately how far these items should be added together, 
in order to obtain the existing volume of property repre- 
sented by stocks and bonds, nor what proportion of the old 
and new securities and those issued within the last three 
years have ceased to represent value by the insolvency and 
dissolution of the corporations involved, t but it is evident 
from the figures given that the whole wealth of the world 
represented by securities cannot be far below the immense 
total of one hundred thousand millions of dollars. 



* ** United States Investor,** April i, 1899, X, p. 425. 

t In Hnffland from the passage of the Limited Liability Act in iQs5 to the dose of 
1895, no fewer than 39,911 companies were registered, bnt nearly three-fifths^ 
az,5SD ont of the whole— are believed to be extinct.— Aubrey, '* Stock Szchange 
Investments,'* p. 69. 
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The creation of negotiable wealth in the fonn of secu- 
rities has proceeded at an astonishing pace within the 
present centtury and especially within the last half century. 
The issue of securities is not the creation of wealth, but 
represents the conversion of pre-existing wealth into nego- 
tiable form or the accumulation of scattered capitals for 
new processes of production and exchange. The number of 
securities quoted on the Paris bourse in 1789 was only 
seventeen,* and as late as 18 15 the shares of only thirty 
stock companies were listed in London, twenty in Paris, 
and eleven in Berlin. f In 1897 the number of French 
securities admitted to the o£Scial bourse was 493, represent- 
ing a nominal capital of 59,142,400,000 francs ($11,000,- 
000,000), and the number of foreign securities was 236, rep- 
resenting French investments abroad of about 26,000,000,000 
francs, t But Great Britain easily leads the world in the 
volume of her stock exchange business. The value of her 
securities, including ;^2, 043, 540,990 in foreign obligations 
held in Great Britain, was computed in 1895 ^^ ;^7>246,- 
902,726 ($35,000,000,000). 

The rapidity of the creation of joint stock companies 
within the last few years is indicated by the statistics for 
a few leading countries where oflScial records are kept. 
In Great Britain the applications for new capital, including 
some foreign loans placed upon the London market, were 
^^152, 807,000 in 1896, ;^i57,289,ooo in 1897, ^^^ £^^9r 
227,000 in 1898. § In France the number of new charters 
for joint stock companies registered in the Department of 
the Seine alone was 1950 in 1896, 2097 in 1897, ^^^ ^^4^ ^^ 
1898. The capital specified was 558,582,209 francs in 1897 



* L6>D, ** La Coulisse ei ses Opiraiions,** p. 24. A few others, like the shares of 
the General Insurance Company, were negotiated outside the bourse. 

t Bmery, " Speculation on the Stock and Produce Szchanges of the United 
Stotes." p. 75. 

X Thfiry, '* VaUurs Mobilihres en fiance.'* pp. X4a-44. 

2 I<ondon ** Bconomist,*' December 24, 1898, 1«VI, p. 1855. 
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and 803,491,651 francs ($160,000,000) in 1898.* In Ger- 
inany the number of new corporations was 182 in 1896, 
with a capital of 268,600,000 marks; 254 in 1897, ^^^^ ^ 
capital of 380,500,000 marks, and 329 in 1898, with a cap- 
ital of 463,600,000 marks ($115,000,000). t In Russia the 
stock companies organized from the beginning of the pres- 
ent centur>' to the close of 1897 represented a capitalization 
of 1,768,555,000 roubles ($900,000,000), without including 
banks and railways, and about one-third of the applications 
were during the three years ending with 1897. T^e year 
1895 witnessed organizations with capitals of 129,363,000 
roubles; 1896, 232,640,000 roubles, and 1897, 239,424,000 
roubles. X In the United States the creation of new stock 
enterprises prior to the trust mania of 1898 reached its 
maximum in 1890, when new stocks were listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange to the value of $437,992,330 and 
bonds to the value of $684,867,879.§ 

While this mass of transferable wealth affords a means 
of payment between individuals and widely separated 
markets which permits great economies in the use of money, 
the creation and transfer of such a mass of wealth in itself 
calls for the use of great sums in gold and banking credits. 
These demands, although temporary in their nature and 
involving only the settlement of diflferences, have some- 
times almost exhausted the capacity of the money market. 
The scarcity of money in New York in 1890 made borrow- 
ing on securities difficult and many failures resulted from 
the impossibility of procuring the necessary loans. || The 
incident brought home to the New York Stock Exchange 
the necessity of a clearing system for stocks such as was 
already in operation in many European markets. The first 
official stock exchange clearing house was founded at 

• **L'^onomisie Europien^'* March lo, 1899, XV, p. 306. 

t '*BulUitH de Staiistique,^* February, 1899, XLV, p. 18^ 

J ^'Bulletin Russe de StattsHque,** Jnly-September, 1898, V, p. 635. 

•g Emery, p. 15a. 

I Emery, p. 86. 
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Frankfort in May, 1867, and it was found that settlements, 
involving $250,000,000 in securities could be made by the 
payment of $5,000,000 in currency. The primary feature of 
the stock exchange clearing houses is the setting off of salea 
of stock by certain brokers against purchases of the same 
stock by other brokers, so that the final balances only are 
delivered by the clearing houses. Several of the stock 
exchange clearing houses go further and settle the entire 
money balances between brokers.* The Berlin Exchange 
adopted the clearing system in 1869, ^^^ Hamburg Exchange 
in 1870, that of Vienna in 1873, and that of London in 1876. 
The peculiar organization of the Paris bourse has pre- 
vented the formation of a regular stock clearing house in 
Paris, but the same results are obtained by a voluntary 
comparison of accounts. The system went into operation 
at New York on May 16, 1892, and has worked with 
remarkable success, t The necessity of keeping bank 
deposits to cover the full payment for stock has been 
brought to an end and accounts are settled by the payment 
of the balances. 

The use of securities in international transactions, for 
the settlement of obligations between countries which 
would otherwise have to be settled in gold or by move- 
ments of commodities, is accomplished chiefly by those 
classes of securities which have an international market. 
There are many securities of solid value which do not cir- 
culate widely on foreign markets, like the shares of co-oper- 
ative banks and the bonds of mortgage companies. There 
are also many securities of the best class which are capable 

* This is the New York method, and on the single day of January 23, 1899, there 
were sold 5,006,900 shares of stock yalued at $350,900,000 by the transfer of only 
735,000 shares and the payment of balances amounting to $734,500. In I^ondon,. 
where money balances are not thus settled, the large volume of business four days 
later caused the announcement that **the settlement has been very difficult to- 
arrange because of the magnitude of the transactions. The clearing house 
arrangements quite broke down, owing to the immense amount of stock 
absorbed by Wall Street'*— "New York Kvening Post,** January 37-36, 1899. 

t Alexander D. Noyes in ** Political Science Quarterly,*' June, 1893, vm, p. s6q. 
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of tise in international exchanges whicli have found so 
complete a market at home that they have not been employed 
largely abroad. Whether securities are international or not 
in their circulation depends to some extent upon accident. 
The debts of the strongest states are largely held at home, 
and there are international securities which are far less 
solid than some which lack this character. Some of the 
best obligations of strong governments play a part, how- 
ever, on the international exchanges because their wide 
reputation and high value assimilate them more closely 
tiian the poorer securities to metallic money and because 
tiie large amount outstanding tends to make them obtain- 
able on all markets. There is convenience, as Mr. Giffen 
says, in "a great mass of stock, like consols or French 
rentes, for the operations of a great market. Ceteris par- 
ibtis, such stocks will stand higher than very similar stocks 
which are not in such masses." * Most of the securities 
issued by semi-civilized and undeveloped countries are 
found upon the international markets, because it is there 
that it is necessary for them to obtain the capital which is 
lacking at home. The international securities thus include 
the bonds of both strong and weak governments, the stock 
and bonds of certain railways which have sought tiieir 
capital outside the country where they are constructed, and 
a few leading industrial obligations. The countries of 
Western Etu'ope, through the bourses of I«ondon, Paris, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Brussels and Vienna, are the chief inter- 
national markets, because it is there that the surplus cap- 
ital of the world seeks investment. The New York market 
has until recentiy been almost barren of international 
securities, except those belonging to this class abroad, but 
representing Americain enterprises, because the great volume 
of American capital has been absorbed at home. Recent 
events, however, have accumulated a great surplus of loan- 
4ible capital which is likely to seek investment in the 

t "Stock Szchange Secttritiet/* p. 90. 
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securities of the undeveloped countries and in some of the 
international obligations which are quoted on European 
bourses.* 

The variety of international securities is indicated by 
the increase of the number on the Paris market, where they 
are perhaps most numerous, from 136 in 1880 to 236 in 
1897. There are found great quantities of Spanish and 
Cuban bonds, the obligations of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian railways, the stocks and bonds of many industrial 
companies of Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America, and 
the Russian government loans whose prompt absorption 
afforded proof of the sincerity of the recent outburst of 
French enthusiasm for a Russian alliance. Many securities 
are international almost from their nature. Such are the 
bonds of the French and Belgian railway syndicate jg^aran- 
teed by the Chinese government upon the general revenues, 
and known as the Chinese Five Per Cetit Gold Loan of 1898, 
placed upon the market in the spring of 1899,! and many 
similar loans for the equipment of the undeveloped coun- 
tries; the Egyptian loans guaranteed by the Powers, which 
are quoted above par, and the bonds issued in 1898 under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, Prance and Russia for the 
purpose of restoring solvency to the finances of Greece, t 
The obligations of prosperous states generally tend to 
return to the issuing country, because they are more highly 
prized there than abroad, and bring slightly higher prices. 
This influence has to be reckoned with by financiers in 
making conversions and in adopting a new monetary 
standard. § But some of the international securities have 
practically no domicile except upon European bourses and 
are employed there as substitutes for money and the coun- 
ters in the game of speculation arising from the conflicting 

* The sprins: of 1899 fonnd negotiatioiis in progrest in New York for floatinff 
portions of loans offered by Russia, Japan, Mexico, and Haitt 
t **Ec<momisU Europien," April 14, 1899, XV, p. 461. 
} yid* New York ** Bankers' Magadne," March, 1898, I^VI, p. 380. 
i KfVfrtheauthor*s "History of Modem Banks of Issue,** p. 239. 
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phases of the political and economic situation. How they 
flit thus from one market to another under the influence of 
arbitrage transactions is described by Professor Edmond 
Th^ry:* 

" Spanish exterior four per cents are at once negotiable in Paris and 
London. If, for any reason whatever, the quotations of the exteriors 
at Paris are above the London quotations and if the difference, com- 
bined with the quotations for checks upon London, — ^that is, the rate 
of exchange between French and English money, — is su£5cient to 
cover the cost of an arbitrage operation and leave an appreciable 
benefit, arbitrage speculation in Paris will result in the sale of the 
exteriors at Paris^ for the purpose of buying there an equal sum in 
checks payable at sight on London and bu3dng at the same moment 
in London the quantity of Spanish exteriors sold at Paris. Upon 
liquidation, if the operation is not traversed in the interval by an 
adverse arbitrage, the Paris arbitragist will take the exteriors pur- 
chased at London, pay for them with his check and deliver them at 
Paris, where they will be paid for in French money." 

The best class of international securities, including most 
of the obligations of sovereign states, are payable in gold, 
and the interest coupons are honored at leading banking 
houses on the same date in the great money markets of 
Europe. Thus, the coupons of the Russian national debt 
are payable in francs at Paris, in pounds sterling at Lon- 
don, in florins at Amsterdam, in marks at Berlin, and in 
gold roubles at St. Petersburg. This fact constitutes them 
an international money of the highest character, and in 
the lang^ge of Professor Th6ry, **The great credit soci- 
eties and banking houses having branches or correspondents 
in these different cities are able to utilize them as true bars 
of gold, according to the respective position of the 
exchanges, t 

Charlbs a. Conant. 

* ** Vdieurs MobiK^es en Franc€y*\^ 157. 
i^Valettrs MobUQres en Franu^^^ p. 240. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

The Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, in a recent Man- 
chester speech, said of Great Britain: ''After all, agri- 
culture is the greatest industry of this country." The 
economist is not apt to class England as an agrarian 
state; but when we take Ireland, Scotland and Wales into 
account and recognize the risks run under present condi- 
tions of national feeling by any nation which allows its 
agricultural interests to be wholly sacrificed to industry 
and commerce, we then begin to appreciate that even for 
Great Britain agriculture may, at the present stage of her 
development, be fittingly said to be one of the foremost 
interests in British economic policy. It is not sufficiently 
known, as Mr. T. IJoyd has pointed out, that ''the total 
annual value of the agriculture of the United Kingdom can- 
not be much less than ;^3oo,ooo,ooo — that is to say, that 
agriculture alone as a field of employment is far more 
important than the whole of the foreign trade that gives 
employment to British capital and British labor. " * 

The popular apprehension of facts such as this has at 
last served to bring about a remarkable change in the 
place of agriculture as a subject of governmental atten- 
tion in England. I propose to point out some of the 
factors by which this diange of attitude has been brought 
about. The fact of the change is indeed recent enough in 
its popular appreciation; but the forces which have figured 
in the process are not simply British: they are world-wide 
economic forces, and are now being pondered more carefully 
than ever. Agricultural changes always carry with them 
grave social consequences. Are any such consequences 
recognizable? Some of the main aspects of the subject, as 

* ** The Co-operaliTe Annual/' 1895. p, 521. 
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it stands to-day, will help toward a clearer grasp of the 
situation in England in particular and in the United King- 
dom in general. 

The fact of the changed position of agriculture is attested 
with singtdar unanimity in the political discussion more 
recently accorded the subject. During the last general 
election, by which the Government now in power came into 
oflBce, the political addresses of candidates, with one accord, 
put relief to agriculture as the most prominent of the eleven 
leading subjects proposed in their discussions as features of 
public policy. This is evidently not due merely to the fear 
of losing votes, but rather to the foresight of statesmanship 
— of statesmen who have the sense to see a situation before 
they stumble into it. 

The last ten years have been a period of deep and con- 
stant study of agricultural conditions both at home and 
abroad on the part of English politicians and publicists. 
To say nothing of Mr. I^ittle's admirable special report on 
agricultural labor, in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, there have been within this period three most 
informing investigations on economic aspects of agriculture. 
The first was made by the Duke of Richmond Commission in 
1879-82, on the causes of agricultural distress and its legis- 
lative remedies. The second is the report of Honorable 
Horace Plunkett of the Recess Committee covering the years 
of inquiry, 1893-97, <^^ the establishment of a department of 
agriculture and industries for Ireland. Though intended 
for Ireland, this report must have opened the eyes of the 
English public with any interest at all in the matter, to the 
great gains which other European peoples were making in 
agricultural development, while England was virtually losing 
ground. The farming world of English-speaking peoples 
owes thanks to Mr. Pltmkett for this marvelously compact and 
lucid document. We have, thirdly, the work of the Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Depressions, whch finished its 
labors in 1897. These three documents, together with the 
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well-informed communications of the consular representa- 
tives of Great Britain in foreign countries and the annual 
reports of the Board of Agriculture, have turned the light 
of the civilized world's experience in agricultural enterprise 
upon the British mind as never before in its national 
history. Most of these documents have received some atten- 
tion on this side of the ocean, but by no means has their 
value for our guidance been exhausted. 

The efifect of this series of inquiries has been one of 
awakening, of disillusionment It has at last become 
apparent to the business sense of the Bnglish nation, and to 
what I might call the imperial consciousness, that domestic 
agriculture is at least an interest worth looking after. 
First, because the constant and steadfast decline in rural 
values is not only reconstructing the social constitution, 
but is rapidly drying up one of the main sources of public 
revenue, and of income to many of the nation's most 
cherished institutions. Secondly, because the transfer of 
the population from the country to the city, which agri- 
cultural depression and decline have enforced, not only 
reduces the absolute consuming capacity of the total popu- 
lation, but also renders the problem of unemployment 
increasingly diflScult of solution and intensifies the pressure 
toward pauperizing a larger part of the displaced popula- 
tion. In 1885, Alfred Russell Wallace calculated that in 
the previous ten years two millions of people had been 
transferred from the country to the city — from a status in 
which as a whole their production exceeded their consump- 
tion to one in which they as a class consumed more than 
they produced. This process is still going on as a pauper- 
izing factor. Sir Henry Burdett showed, in a paper recently 
read before the Royal Statistical Society of I/)ndon, that 
while the cost of poor law relief per pauper in England and 
Wales was $64 per year, the cost in the metropolis was 
over twice as much— $131. 25. **The cost to the rate-payers 
of 827,446 paupers in England and Wales in 1874 was 
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$38,324,785; whereas the cost to them of 814,887 paupers, 
or 12,559 less in 1879, was $52,160,945," * an increase in 
round ntunbers of thirteen and four-fifths million of dol* 
lars. I^ess than the number of 1874 now costs nearly twice 
that total. Prom this it is apparent that the burden of 
pauperism to the community is increasing; that the agri- 
cultural districts are in all probability shifting the burden 
upon the cities, and that the cities are realizing the 
miserable failure they are making with their surplus popula- 
tion, unable to earn anything and dislodged from any 
certain connection with productive society except through 
the work-house. Thirdly, not only the shrinkage in rural 
values by which the land-owner suffers, nor the depopula- 
tion of rural districts by which labor is driven toward the 
city work-house, but the most important economic factor 
yet — the operating farmer — is gradually succtunbing to the 
adverse conditions under which he works. Like the peas- 
antry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he is 
yielding to the economic forces against which he is not 
really free to act, or to adapt himself to them. Between 
the sinking level of prices of agricultural produce on the 
one hand and the hampering conditions of land-tenure and 
land-improvement on the other, the British farmer of rented 
lands is indeed badly off; and the owner who bought land, 
with limited cash capital in better times, to put into it, is» 
if anything, worse off still than the cultivating tenantry, f 

It must not be thought, however, that the British farmers 
as a class are not masters of their business. In my opinion 
they are the best farmers in Europe, and are by all odds 
the best representatives of modem agriculture regarded as 
a business enterprise followed for the pinrpose of making 
a net profit upon an investment. Agriculturists, men who 
have put their capital and business ability into husbandry, 

* ScMion of R. 9. Society of I/>ndo]i, November 15, 1898. ** Old Age Pensloiii.** 
By Sir Henry Burdett, K. C. B. 

tD. Tallerman, "Agricultural Distress," Preface. 
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have never in the years since the repeal of the Com Laws 
been a pet class in British economic policy. In fact, no 
other European farmers or no other class in Great Britain 
has received so little governmental attention, if we except 
Ireland They have stood practically alone as a half -forgot- 
ten factor in the expansion of industry and commerce. A 
less self-reliant spirit than that of the working British 
agriculturist would have given up long since. The fact 
that he has not done so is due to the watchful enterprise 
and adaptivity which make him one of the foremost, if not 
really the first, farmer in the world in point of business 
ability. Historically this is certainly not an overestimate, 
as the history of European agriculture shows. One can 
only appreciate this by a study of the way in which he has 
met changes forced upon him in his prolonged competition 
with the entire agricultural world. His very life depends 
upon the skill, judgment and promptitude with which he 
handles the factors of production and manages the sale of 
his produce. But, master though he is in his own sphere, 
he cannot control what lies beyond. The movements which 
unmake him are not of his own making or unmaking. 

A matter of primary import in the economics of British 
farming is the movement of cultivable land from grain- 
farming into pastoral uses. In 1895 ever half a million of 
acres (500,539) of grain lands were abandoned, owing 
essentially to the unprofitable prices of cereals. The major 
part of this decrease was in wheat cultivation. Though 
the year 1898 shows a recovery of 219,523 acres,* still the 
astonishing fact remains that more than half of all 
the cultivated land of the United Kingdom is no longer 
under the plow. Pastoral lands are the largest category 
in acreage. During the past four years there has been taken 
from under the plow a total of 527,765 acres, an area equal 
to that of Leicestershire, which is an averaged-sized English 
county. During the past five years the pastoral area has 

*The I^ndon TYmes, Noyetnber a« 1898. p. 13. 
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lost 187,224 acres. This figure therefore represents a 
withdrawal from the cultivable area entirely. 

The present situation, as distinguished from the historical 
tendency, is briefly presented in the following table, taken 
from the Agricultural Returns of 1898, not including 
Ireland : 

Arabia and Pastorai, I^ands, 1898.* 

Bngland Wales BcoUand Great Britain 

(Acres.) (Acres.) (Acres.) (Acres.) 

Arable lands 11,503,131 902,945 3,5",553 15,917,529 

Pastoral lands .... 13,259,459 1,923,829 i»38i,2i4 i6,559,502 

Total cultivated lands 24,757,490 2,826,774 4,892,767 32,477,031 

Arable 46.5^ 3i-9^ 7i-8% 49 J6 

Pastoral 53-5?^ 68.156 28.256 51% 

What, in general, do these figures mean as to the economic 
position of Great Britain? First of all, they mean that her 
growing population must rely more and more upon the 
navy of the Empire to keep open her channels of vegetable 
food supplies. A preponderant navy is an indispensable 
economic instrument in British foreign and domestic policy 
— a necessity which the decline in agricultural resources 
has forced upon her. It is part of the mechanism of the 
world-market centred in and policed from the metropolis. 
France, as one of her representatives recently stated in an 
international conference affecting agrarian interests, has to 
adopt a different policy. She develops her agricultural 
resources by means of premituns and protective tariffs to a 
higher degree of independence of foreign supplies of sub- 
sistence just because she has no adequate navy by which 

* In these figures arable lands include all areas in com CTx>p8 or grains, green 
crops, and areas under clover, sainfoin, and rotation grasses as well as flax, hope, 
small fruits, bare fallow or uncropped arable lands. Pastoral lands or permanent 
pasturage, include all grass-areas not broken up in rotation, but not mountain and 
heath lands much of which is used for grazing. These latter areas amount to 22.3 
per cent of the total area of England, Scotland and Wales. The total cultivated 
lands— arable and pastoral— equal 57 per cent, and the balance (2,726,000) is 
returned as ** woods and plantations."— Agricultural Returns, 1898. 
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she can guarantee to herself the control of the highways of 
the sea.* 

Nor does the concern of the British policy end with 
vegetable food supplies, in which the depression of prices 
lias been acting continuously since early in the seventies. 
Squally necessary is it for her to insure an adequate control 
of animal food supplies, the foreign competition in which 
from early in the eighties has to a great extent made pas- 
toral husbandry also unprofitable for the British farmer. 
Anyone who takes the trade journals' figures, of the number 
of cargoes of food supplies afloat for Great Britain at any 
given date in the year,t cannot but be impressed with the 
intimate connection between the imperial navy and the 
national subsistence. Sir Charles Beresford was economically 
consistent with the present condition of agriculture in 
saying some months ago, that if English statesmen knew 
their business they would have every available mechanic 
in the kingdom building warships. These facts and fears 
are being correlated in the popular mind as cause and effect. 
Twenty years of agricultural decline, first in grain produc- 
tion and then in the products of the pasture, may well have 
awakened something akin to an undercurrent of uneasiness 
in the spirit of the nation. Does not the root impulse 
toward an Anglo-American alliance really lie in the utter 
inadequacy of British agriculture? Is not the agricultural 
weakness of Great Britain the real cause of the more 
recently rumored concert of continental powers to make 
cereals contraband of war in case of international conflict? 

These facts and those that lie back of them have another 
meaning apart from their general significance as given 
above. The contraction of the arable area has been going 
on for the last quarter of the century. If there is a limit 

* Conference at Brussels on Qnestlon of Sugar Bounties, pp. 19-ao. PsrL Papers. 
Commerdal. No. 6 (1898). 

t See, for example, Dombusch's Floating Cargoes Evening List, which on a given 
date announced no less than i^ vess e ls afloat with cereals alone from the difibrent 
poxts of the world for Great Britain. 
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beyond which the interests of agriculture cannot become a 
negligible factor in the national life without undermining 
the efficiency of other ftmctions of the national organism, 
there are at least some indications that this limit has already 
been reached. The main source of recruits for the army 
holding the outposts of the Empire has always been the 
rural population of the United Kingdom. But the years 
mentioned have wrought almost revolutionary changes in 
the agricultural classes — the land-owners, the working 
agriculturists and the rural laborers. The soldier of the 
future must come from the city of the present. Will he 
have the strength of national sentiment and the physical 
stamina of the armies which have made for England a 
world-wide field of free enterprise? If not, then the seeds 
of imperial impairment are really laid in the decay of 
domestic agriculture. 

Let us now look at this land-movement as an historical 
tendency. The process which has taken 2, 137,000 acres of 
arable land from under the plow in the last two decades, or 
rather since 1875, could not stop there, *The economic 
consequences keep multiplying the more one studies the 
tendency in its manifold bearings. The increase in pastoral 
lands and the decrease in arable acreage at five-year intervals 
show the strength of the tendency during the period in 
question. 

Division of Cui*tivatbd Lands, 1875-1896.* 

Yean. Arable acres. Pastoral acrea. Total acres. 

1875 18,104,000 13,312,000 31,416,000 

1880 17,675,000 14,427,000 32,102,000 

1885 17,202,000 15,342,000 32,544.000 

1890 16,751,000 16,017,000 32,768,000 

1895 15,967,000 16,611,000 32,578,000 

Net changes. . .—2,137,000 -1-3,299,000 +1,162,000 

Thus far we have considered this tendency mainly from 
the standpoint of the sociological consequences arising from 

* Pinal Report, Royal Oommission on Agricuhore, p. az, 1897. 
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it. Among the more strictly economic consequences of such 
a movement one of the most noteworthy is this, that the 
increase in pastoral acreage of about three and a quarter 
million of acres is not accompanied by an increase in the 
home production of meats or dairy products. As a matter 
of fact, the home produce of live stock has remained 
stationary during the twenty years since 1878, with the 
exception of the past few years, which show some gain in 
cattle, sheep and pigs.* But the total foreign meat produce 
has risen from about one-fifth in 1878 to one-third in 1898, 
of the total consumption ; so that the position of agriculture 
has not been improved in this respect, in relation to the 
importation of meat products. The number of cows is now 
less than in 1875 per thousand of population. Still more 
significant is the statement with reference to dairy and 
other products taken as a whole — ^products closely connected 
with the pastoral productivity of the land. The calculations 
made as late as 1895 give the situation substantially as it iS 
to-day. The three main products of pasturage are meats, 
dairy produce and wool. The changed position of each of 
these in the agricultural economy of the United Kingdom is 
indicated by the following summary : 

Pastorai, Products, Domestic and lMPORTED,t 1876-78 and 
1893-95, Compared. 









Percent- 




Domestic 


Imported 


age of 




produce. 


produce. 


domestic. 


Meats, 1876-78 . 


1,326,000 tons 


336,000 tons 


25.3 


Meats, 1893-95 . 


1,374,000 " 


689,000 *• 


50.1 


Milk products, t 








1876-78 .... 


1,203,684,000 gals. 


686,466,000 gals. 


63.7 


Milk products, 








1893-95. . . . 


1,272,620,000 ** 


1,341,351,000 ** 


48.7 


Wool, 1876-78 . . 


144, 757,000 lbs. 


208,608,000 lbs. 


40.8 


Wool, 1893-95 . . 


125,604,000 " 


349,780,000 ** 


264 



♦ The I«ondon Tli'mes, November 2, 1898, p. 13 ; and Pinal Report of R. C. on Agri- 
culture, pp. 64-79. 

t Pinal Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, Sections aii-a68. 

tMilk products include milk and milk-produce (butter, cheese and margarine > 
reduced to their equivalent in gallons of milk. 
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The least that these figures can be said to imply is that 
pastoral enterprise has not been developing at the rate at 
which the agricultural resources of the kingdom have been 
passing under its control. The fact is that the regime of 
cereal culture has been so rapidly contracting that pastoral 
enterprise has not yet been able or willing to utilize its 
opportunities. A slight rise in the prices of the staple 
English cereals even at this juncture almost immediately 
revives that branch of farming, so tenacious is the English 
fanner in his preference for that class of crops. The only 
way to cure this pardonable bias is to kill out the present 
generation of farmers— financially I mean — and to continue 
the low level of grain prices long enough to convince land- 
lords that there is no hope of remunerative return to the 
crops which their now antiquated leases in many cases still 
require as a condition of letting land at all. 

The transfer of land from tillage to pasturage has not 
therefore been accompanied by any considerable gain in 
economic resources actually utilized. These resources are in 
a transitional position — lost to one system of rural economy 
and not yet employed by the other. Hence in a true sense 
the total utility of the productive factors in agriculture has 
possibly reached its lowest ebb. This transfer has not been 
marked by any noteworthy transfer of capital which pas- 
turage as distinguished from cultivation requires. On the 
contrary, this movement of land has been characterized by 
one of the most depressing losses in capital values to be 
found anywhere in modem economic history. Credit has 
consequently depreciated alarmingly, so far as it is based 
on agricultural wealth or incomes. **The confidence of the 
public in agricultural lands as a security for investments 
has been so thoroughly shaken that it does not now com- 
mand anything like the same number of years* purchase 
that it did some years ago.*' 

Nor is this the end of depreciation. The transition to 
pasturage entails further loss and requires new outlays. 
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It takes ten years to make the transfer to profitable perma 
nent pasttirage under favorable conditions of season and 
soil. The depletion of farm capital is still further increased 
by the reduction in the volume of circulating capital as 
wages. A wage-charge of $io per acre has not been 
unusual in British farm accoimts. It is -estimated now that 
this transfer to pasturage has reduced the outlay for wages 
by one-half. As it takes half as much labor for dairying as 
for tillage, and less than half for stock-raising, there is a 
reduction in ready capital required of $10,000,000 in the 
labor bill of the farmer in a single year. Nothing is as 
yet said of the great decrease in outlay for fertilizers 
and manures, which is both cause and effect of this 
transfer. 

The fiscal aspect of the agricultural situation is by no 
means satisfactory. As already stated, the depreciation of 
agricultural capital has proceeded more rapidly than the 
assessed valuations for purposes of taxation. On the 
authority of Sir Robert Giffen and Sir Alfred Milner,* the 
capital value of agricultural lands in 1875 must have been 
somewhat more than ten thousand million of dollars 
(^^2,007,330,000). In 1894 it could not have been over five 
thousand million (;^i, 001, 829,212). This depreciation of 
one-half has not been adequately recognized in the valuation 
of lands for fiscal purposes. The gross annual value of 
lands, according to the income tax assessments of 1893-94, 
was upward of $200,000,000 0^40,000,000). The Local 
Government gave the ratable value of the agricultural lands 
of England and Wales for 1896 at $122,815,000 (;^24,563,- 
000), showing a shrinkage in the basis of taxation of 39 
per cent on agricultural lands, though the capital value of 
the same property has declined meanwhile as much as 50 
per cent. In 1875 it was usual to rate the capital value of 
land assessed in the income tax schedule at thirty years' 

^- Final Report of Ro3ral Commission on Agriculture^ pp. sz-aj. Compare 37th 
Aj:. Report of Great Britain, I897-98, p. cbdv. 
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purchase. Now the same class of incomes is capitalized at 
only eighteen years' purchase. 

Of course the cause of causes now assigned for these 
changes in this branch of British industry is the fall of 
prices brought about by rapid expansion and improvements 
in agricultural production in new districts favored by cheap, 
quick and effective modes of transportation of grain first, 
then meats, then dairy products, and lastly fruits and vege- 
tables otherwise perishable or unconsumable where origin- 
ally produced. The economist is primarily interested in 
tracing the extent to which this fall of prices has affected 
the different claimants to price-distribution. For, it is 
evident that with any great change in the level of the price 
of agricultural produce there must come a re-distribution of 
the rentals which go to ownership, of the rate of interest 
paid to capital employed, of the wages of labor and of the 
profits paid to managing ability as supplied in the English 
system of agriculture by the operating farmer. 

One of the first noteworthy effects of the agricultural 
depression in England, upon the economic distribution of 
the values of produce of the farm, is the so-called disap- 
pearance of strictly economic rent. While theoretically no 
such result can take place as long as land remains in pro- 
ductive use within the margin of no-rent land, practically 
the landlord is getting no return on what he paid for his 
land and not any more than the lowest rate of interest on 
its improvements. If we put it the other way and say 
that he gets economic rent for the differential advantage in 
ownership of any particular tract, and that the investment 
in improvements pays him nothing, the fact remains the 
same, namely, that about the half of his investment brings 
him no return. This is the case, over a very considerable 
part of the country, where the land-owners are not even 
receiving the equivalent of an ordinary rate of interest upon 
the cost of erecting buildings, fences, etc., as good as the 
-ones now existing. On thirty-four estates, during a period 
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of seven years, the average net income after paying all ex- 
penses required of the landlord, was 60.8 per cent of the 
gross rentals, in England and Wales, and 70.4 per cent in 
Scotland. That is, of the gross returns on the capital 
outlay on improvements upon these estates nearly 40 and 
30 per cent respectively, had to be immediately returned 
to preserve the properties from depreciation or to keep them 
in productive and rentable condition. This does not, how- 
ever, include outlay for permanent improvements required 
from year to year-^an expenditure which on these particular 
estates amounted to 15.6 per cent of gross rentals on the 
English and Welsh estates and to 12.8 per cent on the 
Scotch estates. The net rent was therefore not more than 
a quarter of the total rentals received. 

The economic import of this is self-evident. There is 
little, if any, opportunity to accumulate agricultural capital 
under these conditions of production. The financial posi- 
tion of the owner of agricultural land is, however, not a 
secure one without such reserve resources, especially in 
periods of transition like the present, when necessary 
improvements in farm-equipment are required to save what 
is already irrevocably invested. The position of the owner 
is still worse where family charges or other fixed charges 
encumber the owner. These fixed charges are especially 
burdensome where they have been based on rentals largely 
above what the land would now justify at the current value 
of its yield. 

The economic position of the tenant farmer may truly 
be described in many of the best agricultural counties in 
Great Britain, as lying between the upper millstone of 
falling prices and the nether millstone of competition with 
his fellow-farmers for holdings. This leads to the rack- 
renting system and tends to reduce the once high character 
of husbandmen to the level of the Irish type of tenantry of 
some years ago. This condition effectually blocks prosperity; 
it really undermines the constitution of agrarian society. 
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For it results in excessive rents, the failure to pay which 
destroys the economic independence and responsibility of 
the tenant. The class in this situation is in no position 
to accumulate capital or to use it, if it were able to acctunu- 
late it The methods of cultivation must deteriorate in the 
hands of such a type of cultivators. Hence the arable 
domain passes all the more rapidly out of the margin of 
profitable cultivation, not only for want of cultivating 
capital, but equally for want of cultivating capacity. P. 
A. Channing, M. P., in his ** Truth About Agricultural 
Depression,'* sums up the situation as follows: *'The 
analysis of the accounts furnished by farmers and from the 
great estates makes it certain that, in the great majority of 
cases, rents have not yet been reduced to the point at which 
the economic loss from fall of prices would be fairly shared 
between landlord and tenant, and in consequence of this, 
landlords are still drawing rents which in many cases are 
largely paid out of the tenants' capital, and which in most 
cases absorb practically the whole profits which farmers 
might otherwise obtain, and deprive them even of the most 
modest return from their capital invested in farming. ' * * The 
case is, of course, quite otherwise with such landlords as 
the Duke of Richmond, who continuously for a series of 
years reduced the rents of his tenants, in advance of any 
demand on their part, to the point at which cultivation under 
existing conditions yielded them a profit Otherwise farming 
capacity must begin to deteriorate as soon as the cultivating 
family fails to make profit, because the first sjrmptom of 
this failure is the inability to educate its children for 
agricultural pursuits. 

In the distribution of the gross income from farm produce 
it appears that the farmer has not generally, or at least in 
the majority of cases, been in a position to adjust his 
expenditure to the diminished receipts, either in payment 
of rents, in the purchase of fertilizers, or in the payment 

*Pp. 3i>-3i3. I«ondon, X897. 
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of wages. Agricultural labor costs proportionately more 
and is still less e£5cient, hence less productive, than during 
the period of higher prices. Up to 1892 at least, the farm- 
laborer received an increasing share, relatively speaking, 
out of gross receipts of the farm. If gross receipts be taken 
as 100, the share of the laborer for the years 1875-81 would 
be 35.6, for 1882-88 it would be 41.9, and for 1889-95 the 
percentage rises to 54.6. The British farmer's manual labor 
bill amounts to 30 per cent of his total expenditure. Mean- 
while the market value of his produce has fallen from a 
fourth to half its former value, though cost of production 
has not really been reduced, if it has not in many cases 
actually increased. It is true that rents have fallen ; the 
landlord's loss has not been by any means so great as that 
which falls upon the farmer, either from the fall in the 
prices of produce or in decrease of gross income. The 
proportion of farm capital required for fertilizing to make 
**high farming" pay is also greater than ever now. Hence 
neither the landlord nor the laborer holds the critical posi- 
tion in the British agricultural situation. The most indis- 
pensable class in the rural economy of the nation is now, 
as always, the class which accumulates the agricultural 
experience of the world and consecrates it to the superior 
utilization of the soil. Under normal conditions of economic 
freedom the active farmer would be equal to the exigencies 
of this crisis. But agriculture is the only organic division 
of economic enterprise in which Great Britain does not 
admit of a normal degree of economic freedom. The farmer 
is not only hampered by social institutions, but his lease 
calls still for the cultivation of crops and rotations that are no 
longer profitable. His situation resembles that of the tenant 
of the cotton lands of the Southern States, who must cultivate 
an unprofitable crop to get credit enough to live till he can 
put out another losing crop. Moreover, the English farmer's 
tenure is too precarious to enable him to co-operate with 
his fellow-farmers in the formation of credit associations 
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such as the Bavarians have developed, in order to command 
capital to embark upon more profitable crops and more 
advantageous varieties of culture. 

These economic conditions taken as a whole tend to the 
following general results in the life of the nation: 

1. The exhaustion of the working capital of farmers as a 
class, extinguishing free capital, destroying credit and 
diminishing the fertility of the land, thus rendering read- 
justment of agriculture to new conditions more difficult and 
more tardy, and even breaking up the rural social organiza- 
tion entirely. 

2. The inability of the country communities to employ 
the productive portion or to support the dependent portion 
of the population, and the consequent transfer of this burden 
to the cities to enter the already congested ranks of com- 
merce, industry and personal service, or to find refuge in 
some open or disguised form of public relief. 

3. The necessity of some more elaborate system of relief 
or support in the struggle for existence due to this pressure 
upon the working classes, such as old-age pensions, to the 
acceptance of some form of which many of the most far- 
seeing minds now believe the nation to be inevitably com- 
mitted. 

John Franklin Crowkll. 

Clark Neighborhood House, New York City, 
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Arkansas University.— Dr. Simon James McLean has been ap- 
pointed Professor of History and Political Economy at the University 
of Arkansas. He was bom at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 14, 187 1. After 
passing through the public schools of Quebec and Cumberland, 
Canada, and the Ontario Collegiate Institute of Ottawa, he entered 
the Toronto University. Here he obtained the degree of A. B. in 
18^ and that of LL. B. in 1895. He then pursued further graduate 
studies at Columbia, receiving his A. M. in 1896, and at Chicago, 
where, in 1897, he obtained the degree of Ph. D. In the same year he 
was appointed Professor of Economics and Sociology at the University 
of Arkansas. Professor McLean has published: 

^^ Tariff History of Canada, " University of Toronto Studies, 1895. 

Pp.53. 

" The University Settlement Movement,'*'* Canadian Magazine, 
March, 1897, 

** Early Railway History of Canada J* ^ Ibid., March, 1899. 

^^ Early Canadian Railway Policy, * * Journal of Political Economy, 
June, 1898. 

^* Canadian Railways and the Bonding Question.** Ibid., Septem- 
ber, 1899. 

Bucicneii University*— Mr. Ephraim Marshall Heim has been 
appointed Professor of Political Science at Bucknell University. Bom 
at Warrensville, Pa., August 28, 1867, he received his early training in 
public schools, Muncy Normal school and the Keystone Academy, 
Pactoryville, Pa. He graduated from Bucknell University with the 
degree of A. B. in 1893, and in the following year was Instructor in 
Latin in the Bucknell Academy. In 1894 he was appointed Fellow in 
Political Science at the University of Chicago, where he remained 
three years. In 1897 he was appointed Instructor of Political Science 
at Bucknell College. 

Columbia University .—Dr. John Archibald Fairlie has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Municipal Administration at Columbia University. 
He was bom October 30, 187a, at Gla^^w, Scotland, where he received 
his early education. He took the degree of A. B. at Harvard University 
in 1895. He then spent two years in graduate study at Harvard, ob- 
taining the degree of A. M., in 1896, and acting as assistant in history 
during the ensuing year. The year 1897-98 he spent at Columbia 
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Univenitjr, receiving the d^ree of Ph. D. on its conclusion. He has 
been Secretary of the Committee on Canals of New York State, a 
committee appointed by Governor Roosevelt to determine the fntore 
policy of the state in regard to canals. Dr. Pairlie has written: 

** The Economic Effects of Ship Canals.'' Annaw, January, 1898. 

" The Future of the Canals,'' Home Magazine, June, 1899. 

" The Centralization of Administration in New York State," 
(Vol. IX, No. 3, Columbia University Studiea) Pp. 207. 

'^Municipal Corporations in the Colonial Period," Municipal 
Affairs, September, 1898. 

''Municipal Functions:' (Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8.) Ibid., De- 
cember, 1898. 

^* Comparative Municipal Statistics," Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, April, 1899. 

Cornell University.*— Professor Walter F. Willcox, being on leave 
of absence, has accepted the position of Chief Statistician of the 
Twelfth Census, being one of the board of five expert statisticians 
who are to assist the director and assistant director in the conduct of 
the census. Professor Willcox has been assigned to the division of 
methods and results. Appointed Associate Professor at Cornell in 
1894, he received full rank a few years later, when the grade of Asso- 
ciate Professor was abolished at that institution. His more recent 
writings include: 

'^ The Marriage Rate in Michigan," Quarterly Publications of 
the American Statistical Association. June, 1894. 

<< The Relation of Statistics to Social Science," Annual Report, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. 1894. 

** The Decrease of Interstate Migration," Political Science Quar- 
terly. December, 1895. 

'* Distribution of Sexes in the United States," American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1896. 

Address before National Association of Officials of Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics. Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention. 1896. 

*^ Methods of Determining Economic Productivity of Municipal 
Enterprises," American Journal of Sociology, November, 1896. 
Journal of Social Science, Vol. XXXIV. 

'*Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census," 
Economic Studies, August, 1897. 

''Density and Distribution of the Population of the United States 
in rSgo," Same, December, 1897. 

''The Divoru Problem," Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law. 

* See Anhals, Vol. y» p. 413, Norember, 1894. 
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W. F. Wicox and F. S. Crum. "Trial Bibliography cf the Writ- 
ings of Johann Pttet Sttssmilch,^^ Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, September, 1897. 

University of Illinois.— Mr. Charles Wesley Tooke has been 
advanced to the rank of professor in the chair of public law at the 
University of Illinois. He was bom November 21, 187 1, at Onondaga, 
N. Y. After attending Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y., he entered 
S3n:acuse University, where, in 1891, he received the degree of A.B., and 
in 1893 that of A. M. He spent the following year in graduate study 
at Cornell, while a year later he held a fellowship in Administrative 
I/aw at Columbia. In 1895 he was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Public Law at the University of Illinois. 

Johns Hopkins University*— Dr. Westel W. Willoughby,* of 
Johns Hopkins University, has recently been appointed Associate 
Professor of Political Science at that institution. His recent publica- 
tions have been: 

"The Nature of the State,'' A Study in Political Philosophy. New 
York, 1896. Pp. 450. 8vo, 

"The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship, New York, 
1898. Pp. 340. i2mo. 

"The Right of the State to Be:' The International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1899. 

University of Kansas.—Mr. Ralph Waldo Cone has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Sociology and Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He was bom April 21, 1870, at Seneca, Kan., 
where he received his early education. In 1895 he received the 
d^;ree of A. B. from the University of Kansas. He then entered 
upon studies at Harvard, where he has since been engaged in graduate 
study. In 1896 he received there the degree of A. B. and the follow- 
ing year that of A. M. In the year 1896-97 he also acted as Assistant 
in Political Economy at Harvard University. 

Inland Stanford Junior University .—Miss Blanche Josephine 
Anderson has been appointed Assistant in History at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Bom October 14, 1870, at Port B3rron, 111., she prepared for 
college by private study, and entered Oberlin in 1886. Here she 
received the degree of A. B. in 1890 and taught in the Oberlin 
Academy and Oberlin High School until 1896. In that year she 
entered on graduate work in history at Leland Stanford University, 
receiving the degree of A. M. in 1898. 

Dr. Frank Fetter,t who has been Acting Professor at the Stanford 

*8ee Annals, Vol. yili, p. 356, September, 1896. 
t See Annals, Vol. xii, p. 260. September, 1898. 
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University during the past year, has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment as Professor of Economics in that institution. He has recently 
written: 

"7%^ Essay of Malthus: a Centennial JReview.*^ Yale Review, 
August, 1898, 

iluhlenberg College*— Dr. Solomon Brb Ochsenford has been 
appointed Professor of English and Mental and Social Science at 
Muhlenberg College. Born at New Hanover, Pa., November 8, 1855, 
he went through the public schools of Montgomery County and Mount 
Pleasant Institute, Boyerstown, Pa. After taking the degree of A. B. 
at Muhlenberg College, in 1876, he graduated from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. He has been pastor of Lutheran 
congregations in and near Selinsgrove, Pa., and has held prominent 
positions in the administrative a£fairB of the Lutheran Church. He 
has written much on religious subjects, particularly those connected 
with the history of Lutheranism. 

Oberlin* — Rev. Lyman Bronson Hall has been appointed Professor 
of History at Oberlin College. He was bom August 10, 1852, at Rich- 
mond, Vt, pursued his preliminary studies in the Oberlin High 
School and Oberlin Academy, and received his colleg^te training at 
Oberlin where he received the degree of A. B. 1872. He then pursued 
theological studies at Union Theological Seminary, Harvard Divinity 
School, Oberlin Theological Seminary, receiving degrees in Divinity 
from the two latter. He has pursued graduate studies at Berlin, Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard and Chicago. In 1878 he became tutor of Greek 
and Latin in the Oberlin Academy, in 1883 Associate Professor in the 
same subjects in Oberlin Collie, and in 1888 Professor of Latin in 
the same institution. Professor Hall is a member of the American 
Historical Association. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver has recently been appointed Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Oberlin College. He was bom March 
25, 1865, at Kirkville, Iowa, where he attended the public schools. 
He spent a year at the Iowa Wesleyan University and completed 
his college course at the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, where, in 1891, he received the degree of A. B. In the same 
year he began his graduate studies at Johns Hopkins University; in 
1893 he was appointed fellow in Political Economy and Finance at 
Comell, where, in 1894, he received the degree of Ph. D. In the same 
year he was appointed Acting Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at Oberlin College, and in 1898 received rank as Associate 
Professor. Professor Carver is a member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. His publications include: 
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•"731^ Science of Demagogy. *' American Journal of Politics, 1893. 

'^*Immigraiion and the Social Problem^ Ibid. , July, 1893. 

""'Malihus ai the Hands of Recent Critics:' Ibid., November, 1894. 

*^ The Roman Period:^ Studies in Universal History, in Progress, 
Vol. VI, No. 3. 

' ^How to Improve the Condition of the Laboring Classes, ' ' Eleventh 
Annual Report Kansas Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1895. 

'*The Place of Abstinence in the Theory of Interest:' Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October, 1893. 

*'The Theory of Wages Adjusted to Recent Theories of Value:' 
Ibid., July, 1894. 

''The Value of the Money Unit:' Ibid., July, 1897. 

'* The Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its Application to Taxa- 
tion:' ANNA13, July, 1895. 

** The Shifting of Taxes:' Yale Review, November, 1896. 

**7]l^ Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law:' Economic Studies, June, 1898. 
46 pp. 

Ohio State University .—Dr. John Bell Sanborn has been appointed 
Assistant in American History at the Ohio State University. He was 
bom May 12, 1876, at Elkhom, Wis., and received his early training 
in the schools of Madison. In 1876 he completed his college educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters in 1876. Pursuing graduate studies at the same institution, 
he received the degrees of Master of Science in 1877 and Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1899. He has written. 

' ' Railroad Land Grants, ' ' Transactions of Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XH. Part I. 

" Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railways," Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin. (In Press.) 

Williams. — Dr. Charles Jesse Bullock has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Sociology at Williams College. He was 
bom May 21, 1869, at Boston, Mass., and attended the public schools 
of Wellesley, Mass. After graduating from the Boston University (A. 
B., 1889) he taught Greek and Latin in New England high schools, 
and became, in 1891, principal of the high school at Middlebury, Vt 
In 1893 he began graduate study at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he received the degp-ee of Ph. D., in 1895. In tiie same year he 
was appointed Instructor in Economics at Cornell University. Dr. 
Bullodc has published: 

" Industrial Training from an Economic Point of View," Educa- 
tion, June, 1890. 

" Political Economy in the Secondary School," Ibid., May, 1891. 
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•• The Finances of the United States 1775-87.'' Madison, 1895. Pp. 
15a 

* * Introduction to the Study of Economics, ' ' New York, Boston and 
Chicago, 1879k Pp. 5"« 

^^ A Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Planta- 
tions in America.'' Edited with an introduction. Bconomic 
Studies. American Bconomic Association. 187%, 

^^ Direct and Indirect Taxes in Economic Literature." Political 
Science Quarterly, 1899. 

** Wage Statistics and the Federal Census." In monograph of 
American Economic Association on Federal Census, 1899. 

•* Contribution to the History of Wage Statistics." Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, March, 1899. 

Yale* — Dr. Edward Day Collins has been appointed Instntctor in 
History at Yale University. He was bom December 17, 1869, at 
Hardwick, Caledonia County, Vermont, and received his early educa- 
tion at the public schools of Barton I^anding, Vermont, and the 
I^yndon Institute, Lyndon Centre, Vermont. He received his 
collegiate instruction at Yale where he obtained the degree of A. B. 
in 1896. He has since pursued graduate study in history at Yale, 
acting as assistant in history and receiving the degree of Ph. D. 1899. 

AUSTRIA. 

BrQnn. — Dr. Hermann SchuUem von Schrattenhofen* has been 
appointed Ordinary* Professor of Legal and Political Science at the 
Technological School at Briinn, Moravia. Besides occupying the 
post of privatdozent at Vienna, Dr. von Schullem has been librarian 
of the Statistical Central Commission, Instructor in Political Economy 
at the Military Academy, and Extraordinary Professor of Statistics at 
the Consular Academy, and editor of the Zeitschrift fur Volhs- 
wirtschaft. With his departure from Vienna he has resigned these 
various positions. His recent writings include : 

'* La legislazione economico-sociale in Austria." Giomale degli 
Economist!. 

'* La riforma agraria in Austria," Reforms sociale. 

** La riforma tributaria in Austria," Ibid. 

^^ Die Lohnarbeit in der oesterreichischen Landwirtschaft und 
ihre Verhdltnisse," Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft 

'* Die grundlagen der neuesten Steuerrefbrmen." Jahrbnch der 
intemationalen Vereinigimg fur vergldchende Rechtawiaaenachalt 
und Volkswirthschaftslehre. 

•See Annals, Vol. ii, p. 847. May, xS^a. 
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** Die Beseitigung des Besiiflungswanges und der IVuchergesetze.*^ 
Geschichte der oesterreichischen Land und Forstwirtschaft und ihre 
Industrien, 1845-98. 

" Geschichiliche DarsUUung der Besteuerung der Land und 
Forsiwirthschafts,'' Ibid. 

" Die Bewegung der Getreidepreise in Oesterreich.^' Statistische 
Monatschrift. 

GERMANY. 

Kdnlssberc*— Professor Dr. Karl Diehl,* recently of Rostock, has 
been appointed Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at Konigs- 
berg. He has recently published: 

^^ Die Grundrententheorie in okanamischen System von Karl 
Marx. ' * Conrad's Jahrbiicher. 

*' Ueber christliche Sozialismus,^* Deutscher Rundschau, May, 
1899. 

ilunster. — Dr. Max von Heckel,t recently of Wiirzburg, has been 
appointed ordinary professor of political economy at the Academy of 
Miinster. Since the death of Dr. K. Frankenstein in 1897 Profirasor 
von Heckel has been the editor of the treatise on political economy in 
single monographs, founded by that scholar and published by the 
firm of C L. Hirschfeld in Leipzig. He has recently published: 

**Die Finanzen Spaniens.*^ Schanz* Finanzarchiv, X. 

* ' Die F&rsorge/Hr die Arbeitslosen in England,'^ Conrad's Jahr- 
biicher, III, F. Bd. 8. 

**Z»r Statistik der Arbeitseinstellungen in Frankreich,*' Ibid., 
Bd. 7. 

" Versicherung gegen AH>eitslosigkeU in Kanlan BaselSiaat.** 
Ibid., Bd. 9. 

''Der Boykott:' Ibid., Bd, 10. 

''Der Stoats haushaltsetat Preussens, 1897-98, »* Ibid., Bd. 14. 

"Die Einkomntensteuer-Veranlagung in Preussen fur 1898,^* 
Ibid., Bd. 17. 

Das Budget, (Hand und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaffcen, Frank- 
enstein-Heckel, Vol. 13.) Leipzig, 1898. 

Articles " Finanzwesen,** "Armenwesen und Versicherungstuesen^* 
in Bisters' Worterbuch du Staatswissenschaften. 

Rostock* — ^The chair of political economy vacated by the removal 
of Professor Diehl to Konigsberg has been filled by the appointment of 
Professor Dr. Richard Bhrenberg.{ Professor Ehrenbeig has recently 
published: 

* See AiTNALS, Vol. xii, p. izi, July, 1898. 
t See Annaia, Vol. ii, p. 370, November, 1891. 
% See Annals, Vol. x, p. 437, November, 1897. 
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'* Technische und wirischa/tliches Arbeit. '' Zeitschrift des Vereiiis 
deutscher Ingenieure, 1898. 
* 'Bdrsenwersen^ ' ' Handworterbnch der Staatswissenschaften. 



In accordances with onr custom we give below a list of the students 
in political and social science and allied subjects on whom the d^^ree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at the dose of or during the 
last academic year:* 

Bryn Mawr Colles;e.~Nellie Neilson, A. M. Thesis: Economic 
Conditions on the Manors 0/ Ramsey Abbey. 

University of Chicago.— Walter Palmer Behan, A. B., D. B. 
Thesis : Social Work of the Church of Plymouth Colony ^ 1620-16^1. 

Charles A. Bllwood, Ph. B. Thesis : Same Prolegomena to Social 
Psychology. 

William Clark Gordon, A. B., D. B. Thesis : The Social Ideals of 
Alfred Tennyson as Related to his Times. 

Wesley Oair Mitchell, A. B. Thesis : History of the United States 
NoUs. 

William Rnllkoetter, A. B. Thesis : Legal Protection of Women 
in Ancient Germanic Society. 

Henry Lawrence Schoolcraft, A. B. Thesis : The Genesis of the 
Grand Remonstrance. 

University of Colorado.— Arthur John Pynn, A. M. Thesis: The 
Pueblo Indian as a Product of Environment. 

Columbia University.— Frank Green Bates, B. L. Thesis: Rhode 
Island and the Federal Union^ 1765-17^0. 

Frederick Smith Hall, A. B. Thesis: Sympathetic Strikes and 
Sympathetic Lockouts. 

Allen Johnson, A. M. Thesis: The Intendant as a Political Agent 
under Louis XIV. 

John Randolph Neal, A. M. LL. B. Thesis. Disunion and Resto- 
ration in Tennessee. 

Oement Moore Lacey Stites, A. M. LL. B. Thesis: Centralized 
Administration of Liquor Laws. 

Adna Ferrin Weber, B. S. Thesis: 7)1^ Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Harvard University.— Frederic Redman Clow, A. M. Thesis: 
The Administration of City Finances in the United States. 

* See AifNAi^ VoL i,p. 993. for Academic year, 1889-90; Vol. ii, p. ?S3t for Z890-9Z; 
Vol. iii, p. 341, for 1891-9^; Vol. iv, p. 31a and p. 466 for i89»-93; Vol. v, p. 382 and p. 
419, for 1893-94; Vol. vl, p. 300 and p. 483, for 1894-95; Vol. viii, p. 364, for 1899-96; 
Vol. X, p. 356, for 1895-97; Vol. xii, p. 362 and p. 411, for 1898-99. 
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Arthur Lyon Cross, A. M. Thesis: TheAglican Episcopate and the 
American Colonies, 

Lndovic Clinton Hatch, A. M. Thesis: The Adminisiration of the 
Revolutionary Army, 1775-17S3, 

Norman Madaren Trenholme, A. M. Thesis: The English Ecde- 
siaslical Boroughs During the Middle Ages, A Study in Municipal 
History, 

Johns Hopldns University.— Thomas SeweU Adams, A. B. Thesis: 
Index Numbers and the Standard of Value, 

James Rees Ewing, A. B. Thesis: The Public Services of Jacob 
Dolson Cox, of Ohio, 

Alvin Payette Lewis, A. B. Thesis: A History of Education in Ken- 
tucky, 

Daniel Bsten Motley, A. B. Thesis: Life of Commissary James 
Blair, William and Mary College, 

Lanrence Frederick Schmeckebier, A. B. Thesis: History of the 
KnoiO'Nothing Party in Maryland, 

St. George Leakin Sioussat, A. B. Thesis: History of Highway 
Legislation in Maryland, and its Influence on the Economic Develop- 
ment of the State, 

Charles William Sommeryille, A. B., B. 8. Thesis: Robert Goodloe 
Harper, 

William Taylor Thom, A. B. Thesis: The Struggle for Religious 
Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists, 

Unl versity of ninnesots.— Harry R.Danner. Thesis: Legal Status 
of American Indians, 

Hannah Robie Sewall. Thesis: Theory of Value up to Adam 
Smith. 

University of Pennsylvania*— Herbert Bngene Bolton. Thesis: 
The Free Negro in the South Before the Civil War, 

Cheesman Abiah Herrick. Thesis: Indentured Labor in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Edward Sherwood Meade. Thesis: Production and Value of Gold 
and Silver, 

University of Wooster*— Rev. Charles R. Nugent, A. M. Thesis: 
The Law of Moses as an Exemplary Constitution, 

Rev. Joseph Lawman, A. M. Thesis: The Lower House in Legis- 
lation, 

Yale University.— Edward Day Collins, B. A. Thesis: The Royal 
African Company: a Study of the English Trade to Western Africa, 
under Chartered Companies, from is8s to 17S0, 
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Clive Day, B. A. Thesis; Industrial Organization and Regula- 
tions in the Afnerican Colonies, 

Albert Galloway Keller, B. A. Thesis: A Sociological Study of the 
Iliad and Odessey. 

Arthur Power Lord, B. A. Thesis: Rise of Cardinal Richelieu 
During the Regency of Marie de Medicis, 

Walter Pranklin Prince, B. A. Thesis: Studies in the History of 
Crime and Anishment in the Colonial Period, 



For the academic year 1899-1900, appointments to fellowships and 
post-graduate scholarships have been made in the leading American 
colleges, as follows: 

University of AUdmauL*-- Fellowship in English and History, 
Prank H. Fielder, A. B. 

Bryn flawr College.— Fellowship in History, Ruthella Bernard 
Mory, A. M. Scholarship in History, Sara Henry Stites, A. B. 

University of Colondo.^Fellowship in History, Benjamin J. Fitz, 
A. M. 

Columbia VnWersHy.— University Fellowships in American 
History, Charles L. Raper, A. B., William R. Smith, A. M., and 
Edwin P. Tanner, A. M. ; in Economics, Jessie Eliphalet Pope, M. S. , 
and Comadore B. Prevey, B.L.; in European History, Harry G. 
Plum, Ph. B., A. M., and James T. Shotwell, A. B.; in International 
Law, Thomas L. Harris, A. M.; in Political Economy^ Holland 
Thompson, Ph. B.; in Political Science, William M. Abell, A. M.; in 
Public Law, George S. Bowman, A. B. ; in Sociology, Warren I/. Hoag- 
land, Jr., A. B.; Schiff Fellow in Political Scienu, William H. Fry, 
A. M.; University Scholarships in Constitutional Law, Edwin C. 
WooUey, A. B.; in Economics, Albert Britt, A. B., and Albert C. 
Whitaker, A. B.; in European History, Philip E. Brodt, A. B., and 
Bobert K. Richardson, A. B.; in History, Earl E. Sperry, Ph. B.; in 
Political Science, Ralph H. Graves, A. M.; in Sociology, William G. 
MacFarlane, A. M., and Edward B. Nitchie, A. B.; President* s Uni- 
versity Scholarship in International Law, Walter P. Bordwell, B. L. ; 
in Public Law, Edwin A. Greenlaw, A. M. 

Harvard \}tAyenlXy.—Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship in 
International Law, William Bennett Munro. Harris Fellowship in 
History, Norman Maclaren Trenholm. Henry Lee Memorial Fellow- 
ship in Economics, William Lyon Mackenzie King. Paine Fellow- 
ship in Economics, Frederick Alexander Bushee. Rogers Fellowship 
in History, Sidney Bradshaw Fay. Derby Scholarship in History and 
Government, James Horace Patten. Toztmsend Scholarship in His- 
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tory^ George Hubbard Blackslee. University Scholarships in History^ 
George Henry Johnston, Prands Samuel Philbrick and Arthur Herbert 
Wild. 

University of VAXwA^.^Fetlowships in Economics and History^ A. 
B. Paine, A. B., and H. W. Quaintance, A. B. 

Johns Hopkins \}vX\ets\ty •^Fellow^hip in Economics^ George 
Ernest Bamett, A. B.; in History^ Charles Clinton Weaver, A. B. 
Hopkins Honorary Scholarships in History^ W. S. Drewry, A. B., and 
W. S. Myers, A. B. Hopkins Scholarships in History^ R. D. W. Con- 
nor and P. L. Groome, A. B.; in Political Science^ E. S. Askew. 

University of Ntbraskn.— Fellowships in American History, C. E. 
Persinger, A. B., and Mrs. Anna Yeomans Reed, A. B. University 
Scholarship in Economics, Cecil Pugh, A. B. 

Oliio State University •—^iM^rr^T^ McMiUin Fellow in Economics, 
Wilber E. Mann, Ph. B. 

IMnceton livXsttsXty.-^Boudinot Historical Fellowship, A. S. 
Weston, A. B. South East Club University Fellowship in Social 
Science i J. C. Dunning, A. B. Special Fellowship in History, Alex- 
ander Armstrong, Jr., A. B. 

University of Pennsylvania. — S'^utt Harrison Fellow in 
American History, Herbert Eugene Bolton, B. L., Ph. D.; in Econo- 
mics, Edwin Sherwood Meade, A. B., Ph. D.; Harrison Fellow in 
American History, Claude Halstead Van Tyne, A. B, ; in Economics, 
Frederick Albert Cleveland, Ph. B. ; in European History, William 
Ezra Lingelbach, A. B. ; in Pblitical Science, William Harvey Allen, 
A. B. Fellow at Large on the Harrison Foundation in American 
History, Carl Lotus Becker, B. L.; in Sociology, James Edward 
Hagerty, A. B. 
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NOTES. 

Thb work of the Statistics Department of the City of Boston 
should receive the attention of students of municipal government 
The first work of the bureau was a study and analysis of the city's 
accounts, with the purpose of rendering them intelligible to all. This 
has borne fruit in a series of special publications of which the latest, 
No. 3,* deals with the Receipts and Expenditures of Ordinary Rev- 
enue, 1893-97. The bureau has begun the publication of a monthly 
bulletin f in which sixteen tables give a useful summary of the more 
recent periodical returns for the city and focus in a single publication 
a mass of material, otherwise scattered through a series of documents. 
The appendix gives some interesting figures on municipal affairs in 
Berlin, Paris, and other Massachussetts cities. The success of this 
bureau should be a stimulus to other cities. 



The uvely curiosity which has been excited in the United States 
by our island possessions will insure a warm welcome to Mr. Dinwid- 
die*s book on Porto Rico. { The public has been richly provided in the 
past year with literature upon these regions, but has as yet no sufiicient 
cHteria of its merit. For the time being and until our knowledge of 
our new possessions shall have become more profound, the best will of 
necessity be the most readable book. Mr. Dinwiddle's work should 
take a good place judged by this standard. He is a facile writer of 
the better style of newspaper correspondent, with a lively sense for 
news, who gives us a readable narrative of his impressions. Tha 
book covers everything that one might wish to know about Porto 
Rico, abounds in illustrations from photographs, well selected to por- 
tray local conditions, and lacks only a map to make it a satisfactory, 
if somewhat discursive description of conditions on the island. 



The inadequacy of socialism is the theme of M. Eugene d'Eich- 
thal's latest work, " Socialisfne el Problhnes Sodaux.'* J The author 

* City of Boston^ Statistics Department, Special Publications No. j. Receipta and 
Expenditures of Ordinary Revenue, 1893-97. Quarto. Pp. 139. Boston : Municipal 
Printing Office, 1899. 

t City of Boston^ Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Department. Vol. i, Nos. 1-5. 
May. 1899. Quarto. Pp. rj. Boston : Municipal Printing Office, 1899. 

X Porto Rico : Its Conditions and Possibilitits. By William Dinwiddib. Illas- 
trated. Pp. 993. Price, la.50. Harper Brothers, 1899. 

I Pp. 269. Price. 3.50 fr. Paris : P. Alcan, 1899. 
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points ont clearly the decline of scientific sodaliam by showing the 
confusion and chaos into which socialistic theory has fidlen since the 
death of Marx. Not only has a multitude of discordant writers 
arisen ** who know not Marx," but some of the principal points of his 
doctrine are now rejected by those who profess to be socialists. On 
the other hand, *' electoral socialism/* the socialism of political par- 
ties, has become a mere bundle of vague and empty promises intended 
to catch votes. Even in the recent rise of a socialistic doctrine based 
upon the metaph3r8ics of idealism the author sees no improvement, 
since the professors of this latter school of thought have arbitrarily 
constructed for themselves an unreal world in which unreal social 
remedies cure unreal evils. Where then may we look for a remedy ? 
M. d'Bichthal sees two promising features of human society which, 
while not offering a "solution,*' may yet materially ameliorate our 
conditions; these are, first, the altruistic spirit, which the author 
declares is rapidly growing, and second, the esthetic instinct The 
love of the beautiful is especially valuable in a social sense, since it 
supplements economic utility. Modem economic theory and social- 
ism both fall far short of the truth, the author believes, because they 
rest upon the presumption that human welfare depends wholly upon 
economic satisfaction. The important satisfaction to be derived from 
the artistically beautiful is usually ignored by economists and social- 
ists alike, hence the immense social value of a widespread appreciation 
of art as advocated by Ruskin, Guyau and Tolstoi. The work is 
distinguished by its clearness and lucidity of style and by considerable 
originality of critical thought. 



An annotated edition of the civil service law of New York State* 
has just appeared. It traces the development of civil service legisla- 
tion in the state, and describes briefly the changes wrought by the 
present law. Under the new law city regulations of the civil service 
have been subordinated to the state commission, a move which was 
inspired by former attempts to ** take the starch out of the law,** and 
by the present Democratic control of New York City. A brief sum- 
mary of the more important judicial decisions is given after each 
section of the law. 



The third VOI.XJME of Inama-Stemegg*s ** Deutsche WirtschafiS' 
geschichte **t ^^^ recently appeared. It contains a description of the 

* By David H. Huzn*. Pp. ^. Price, 50 cents. New York : Courier Publishing 
Company, 1899. 

t Deutsche IVirtscka/lsgeschtckU in den leteten JahrhunderUn des MittelalUrs. 
Pp. xxi, 455. Price, la M. Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot, 1899. 
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expansion of the German people in Europe between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries. The movement of population, agrarian condi- 
tions and the formation of classes are the principal subjects treated. 
In the last volume the author will treat of the conditions of industry, 
commerce, money and credit. The material presented in the third 
volume of the work is carefully sifted and exhaustively treated. 
The subject is not one to appeal to the general reader and the 
abundance of detail at times obscures the main thought The form 
of statement is somewhat careless, the author at one time declar- 
ing that the social order of the old Germans rested on the funda- 
mental idea of personal freedom, at another, that those persons who 
were not free-bom belonged to the household of the lord and that the 
lord himself was not free but was bound to his king, his clan and his 
tribe. Aside from these defects the work is, in many respects, the 
best that has yet appeared in the field of German economic history.* 



One op THB latest and best popular descriptions of what are some- 
what figuratively called "our new possessions," is given in "Our 
Island Empire,"! j«st issued from the press. Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines are described more or less in detail, with 
a brief historical sketch of each. The author has studied each group 
under several heads, e, ^., Physical Conditions, Manners and Customs, 
Political Conditions, Commerce, Agriculture, Industries, etc Maps 
of each district are given, and the general treatment, while system- 
atic, is yet popular in tone. The sources of information are unfortu- 
nately not given, but the book has considerable value owing to its 
convenient presentation of information concerning the every day life 
of the people, their political and economic conditions. 



'' P&OCI^MATIONS AND DBCRBBS DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN,*' 

is the title of a highly valuable collection of documents just issued by 
the Department of State at Washington. The compilation includes 
all the declarations of neutrality by foreign countries, the proclama- 
tions of the President, orders of the War and Navy Departments 
relating to the occupation of Santiago, the instructions to blockading 
vessels and the decrees of the Spanish Government in relation to the 
rules of war. 

* Contributed by Dr. V. O. Simkhowitach, New York City. 

t By Charlbs Morris. Pp ^. Price. |i.so. Philadelphia : J. B. Uppincott Com- 
pany, 1899. 
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Ckntrauzbd Administration op I^iquor I<aws^ is a discussion 
of a movement which is rapidly taking place throughout the 
United States in the control of the liquor traffic. The old method of 
independent local regulation and administration is found to be 
incompatible with new surroundings and a more highly organized 
system of centralization is taking its place. The author distinguishes 
four different kinds of administrative activity which the state may 
develop toward the liquor traffic, accordingly as that traffic is r^;arded 
as (i) an open traffic subject only to taxation and moderate safe- 
guards ; (2) a dangerous though necessary business to be surrounded 
by special safeguards ; (3) a criminal enterprise, to be suppressed, or, 
(4) a subject of governmental monopoly or direct control. In all of 
these cases, as they are represented in the various American common- 
wealths, the author finds that administrative centralization is growing 
or has already developed to a considerable extent It would be of 
great interest to ascertain definitely the practical results of the new 
systems as compared with the old. 

Thb general trend of political theory represented by the ColUge 
Libre des Sciences Sociales, of Paris, is well illustrated by Monsieur 
Tarde*s latest work, ** Les Transformations du Fbuvoir,^*^ The doc- 
trine that political development is largely determined by economic 
factors is not new, but it is not generally accepted. Monsieur Tarde 
has endeavored to formulate how our environment affects changes 
in the form and in the possession of political power; he finds 
that the desires and beliefs of the people determine these changes. 
Desires and beliefs, however, are in their turn caused by new inven- 
tions and discoveries in the fields of industry, art, philosophy, etc. 
The first efforts to tame and breed animals led to the formation of a 
new economic occupation, viz., herding; the desires of human beings 
were directed into a new path, a new economic interest arose, and with 
it a change of political power. There resulted the peculiar patri- 
archal state. Instances of a similar development wrought by changes 
in belief, the author declares, may be seen in the attempts to explain 
natural phenomena by purely mechanical causes. Such attempts neces- 
sarily weakened the older beliefs and superstitions, such as animism, 
fetichism, etc., and thereby wrought a corresponding political change. 
The author believes that the general tendency of political develop- 
ment, so far as such a general tendency exists, is fh>m a chaos of con- 

*By Clbubnt M. I^. SrrBS, I^. B., Pb. D. Columbia UnlTersity Studies in 
History, Economics and Public I^w, Vol. X, No. 3. Pp. 162. Price, |i.oo. New 
York : The MacMillan Company, 1899. 

fPp. X, 366. Price, 6 fr. Paris: P61ix Alcan, 1899. 
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flictmg, discordant political forces toward a harmonious centralization 
of power. This change is, of course, produced by new discoveries, 
economic and otherwise, and by the expansive force of imitation. 
The work is an exceedingly interesting, thoughtful and original cou' 
tribution to the literature of politics, but is rather heayily weighted 
with sociological ** laws.'' 

The coNsnTDTiON op Chii^. with recent amendments, has been 
translated * into English and published in pamphlet forth. It is an 
interesting and well-ordered instrument of government The Chileans, 
who are sometimes called the Yankees of South America, have wisely 
abstained from copying North American institutions too closely. The 
natiiral tendency of South American governments toward a strong 
executive has been freely recognized in the provisions relating to the 
president, while the relations between executive and legislative have 
been harmoniously arranged. The constitution as amended will 
prove of considerable value to those who are interested in the study 
of Latin-American institutions. 



The Nigbr TBRRITORY is well described in the recently published 
report t of Commandant Tout^e, the head of an exploring expedition 
sent out by the French government in 1894-95. Much valuable infor^ 
mation of a sociological nature concerning the different races inhabit- 
ing this district was secured and has been conveniently arranged by 
the author. The observations made by the author lead to the belief 
that the Niger region has been subject to innumerable invadons by 
tribes from the distant interior and that the widely differing customs 
of adjacent districts are to be accounted for on this ground. 



Dr. Thomas K. Urdahi« has chosen a rather unusual subject for 
a doctor's dissertation and has treated it excellently. { He has 
endeavored to present the fee system in its theoretical, historical, 
and social aspects and to make clear the nature of fees and their 
present importance in the United States. The chapters on the theory 
of fees, the present fee system, the legal and social aspects of fees will 
prove suggestive and interesting reading even for those who may not 
agree with Dr. Urdahl's definition of a fee, or with his judgment as to 
the practical effects of abolishing fees. The most important parts of 

* Tks PoliHcal Constitution of Chile, with Amendments to May /, /^. Translated 
by C. W. TooKB. Urbana, 111.: Herald Press, 1899. 

iDu Dahomi au Sahara. Pp. zii, 272. Price, 3.50 fr. Paris: A. Colin, 1899. 

X The Fee System in the United States, By Thomas K. Urdabl, Ph. D. Pp. xii» 
84a. Madison, Wisconsin, 1898. 
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the book are those containing citations from legal decisions in the 
various states, in which particular Dr. Urdahl has made a real contri- 
bution to his subject, while the chief defect of the thesis is its too 
great comprehensiveness, in tracing the history of fees from the early 
days of Greece and Rome, down through the Middle Ages. The fee 
begins to appear in a strange light when we are told that the so^fo- 
menium in the actio sacrafHdnli was a fee, and still stranger is the 
statement that tvergeld was a fee. 

There are a few slips of the pen, as where the writer speaks of the 
*' Massachusetts Bay Colony" in 1798 (p. 105) ; and there are also 
some typographical errora. A bibliography is added, but unfortu- 
nately no index, for which the table of contents is no adequate sub- 
stitute. 



In his ** History of American Coinage,"* Mr. David K. Watson has 
given a clear account of our monetary legislation. He has made a 
careful study of the laws and public documents relating to coinage, 
and has presented the results of his study in a straightforward, read- 
able narrative. For those who are unfamiliar with the subject, and 
are unaccustomed to the often-times dreary study of public documents, 
the work will serve a useful purpose. The author disclaims any aim 
at comprehensiveness, and does not oflen go back of the laws to dis- 
cover the motives which lay behind them. He confines his attention 
to coinage exclusively, and the reader gets no hint of the subddiary 
place which, until recent years, it has occupied in our currency, or 
even of its relation in earlier times to bank issues and paper money. 



RBVIBWS. 

European History: An Outline of its Development. By Gborgb 
Burton Adams, Professor of History in Yale University. Pp. 
xxviii, 377. Price, I1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 

The historical text-book of to-day is entering a new stage in its de- 
velopment, at least so far as the United States is concerned. It can 
no longer be a compilation only of facts and statements, a mere retailer 
of information, a condensed account of a nation's histoiy. It must 
become a working instrument, a handbook not only of facts but of refer- 
ences and suggestions, a guide to further knowledge, a stimulus to the 
student to get beyond the bounds of its pages and to launch out into 
the larger world of standard works, special treatises and original 

* History o/Amtrican Coinage. By David K. WATSOif . Pp. 378. New York and 
Ivondon : Putnams, 1899. 
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authorities. It aims not to make the pupil a cjdopfledia of infor- 
mation bat a self-reliant scholar, knowing where and how to get more 
facts if he wants them, willing to take a suggestion and eager to fol- 
low it up. The idea of the modem text-book in the United States is 
yery different from that which underlay the more antiquated and dull 
but still extant Yariety, where the Advanced History followed the 
Short History and the Short History followed the Elementary History, 
and the three di£fered in no way save in the number of pages and 
amount of detail. 

Professor Adams has written what must be considered one of the 
best text-books of its kind, and the most serviceable handbook of 
general history that has thus far seen the light. This is not due 
entirely to the fietct that it is rich in bibliography, reference and sug- 
gestion. It is because Professor Adams has given us a text that is no 
compilation from others, but is in all parts the author's own. The 
work is characterized by a freshness in the point of view that is quite 
unusual in a text-book, as, ^.^., the author's views on Anglo-Saxon 
expansion and the growth of world politics (Part VII, Chapter VII). 

The work opens with a chapter on primitive Europe and the Orient 
and follows the successive stages in the development of European 
civilization to the present time. There are also supplemental chapters 
on the growth of the English and American constitutions and on sci- 
entific and economic advance since the Renaissance. A general list 
of books for the teacher and shorter lists for both teacher and pupil are 
placed at the beginning of each chapter. There are also marginal refer- 
ences on every page to a few of the best accessible standard authorities, 
to collections of sources and to novels, and brief but suggestive summa- 
ries of a general character are given at the beginning of each of the 
seven parts into which the book is divided. At the end of each chap- 
ter the author has placed topics for assigned study and for review, 
together with brief bibliog^phies of a few special subjects. Numerous 
maps, charts, tables and illustrations accompany the text 

Professor Adams intends the book for college students, and for these 
it will be indeed admirable, as well as for others of the same degree 
of advancement The college teacher will welcome the book as an 
efficient ally in the work of interesting his students in the subject 

But Professor Adams leaves the problem of the secondary or pre- 
paratory school still unsolved, and so, it must be confessed, have also 
Professor Channing and Dr. Botsford, who with Professor Adams have 
produced the very best text-books of the kind mentioned above. The 
complaint of the teacher seems to be that the text is in each of these 
cases too difficult for the comprehension of the average pupil between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age. Can this be remedied and can 
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the preparatory student receive the benefit of the new and more 
enlightened method adopted in these works? This is an important 
question to answer now that publishers are aiming to meet the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Seven and are urging historical 
scholars to tmdertake the preparation of new text-books. Such text- 
books must appear in a much more simple form, with more narrative, 
more dates, and more of the picturesque in combination with the 
evolutionary than is true of Professor Adams' work. 

There are a few errors in the work and some statements that seem 
open to criticism. It is not strictly true to say that Calvin took up 
his residence at Geneva in 1536 and there spent the remainder of his 
life (p. 319). In view of the obscurity that surrounds the subject, it is 
perhaps not best to charge Ferdinand 11. with having Wallenstein 
killed (p. 352) ; it seems more reasonable to suppose that Wallenstein 
stands to Ferdinand II. much as Thomas k Becket stands to Henry II. 
On page 454, Professor Adams has seemingly confused the triple 
agreement known as the Holy Alliance with the quadruple treaty of 
November 20, 1815, and his brevity is, in the paragraph in question, 
not only confusing but misleading. On page 472 he calls the Dele- 
gations in Austria-Hungary *'a kind of federal legislature ;*' how can 
that be a l^islature that makes no laws? On page 470, the 
author is quite wrong in saying that it was the vote in the Federal 
Diet on Bismarck's proposal to revise the Germanic constitution 
that decided Prussia for war ; that proposal was, in fact, never brought 
to a vote in the Diet. In the maps there are a number of mistakes 
in names. The index and the table of contents are excellent. 

Chari^ss M. Andrbws. 
.. Bryn Mawr College. 

Municipal Monopolies, By Edward W. Bbmis, John R. Commons, 
Frank Parsons, M. N. Bakbr, F. A. C. Pbrrinb, Max West. 
One vol., 691 pp., appendices and index. Cloth, ^.oa (Vol. xvi.. 
Crowell's Library of Economics and Politics.) 

To judge from the recent literature on city aflDEiirs, one would infer 
that the municipal problem has resolved itself into a question of the 
proper adjustment of relations between public service corporations and 
the public authority. Nor would this inference be very far from the 
truth. In every one of the larger cities of the United States this ques- 
tion seems to be the only one upon which it is possible to concentrate 
public interest. At every conference of the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipalities and other civic organi- 
zations, the rules which should r^^ulate the g^ntingof franchises 
occupy an important place in the discussions. 
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Fortunately this awakening to the value of municipal franchises is 
coincident with, and in fact has been largely caused by, the expiration 
of privileges granted during the '6o's and '70's. A series of state and 
local investigating commissions, together with a few monographic 
studies of private inqtiirers, have furnished a body of material on the 
basis of which comparative studies are now being made. 

The volume which Professor Bemis has edited and to which he has 
so largely contributed, contains a series of such comparative studies 
covering the whole field of mtmicipcd franchises ; — ^water works, gas, 
electric lighting and street railways. For some reason or other the 
telephone has been included, although Professor Parsons has great 
difficulty in showing why this should be r^^arded as a municipal 
monopoly. It is inevitable that a work of this character should lack 
unity and evenness of treatment. By far the best chapters in the book 
are those by Professors Bemis, Commons and Parsons on " Municipal 
Electric Lighting," "Street Railways "and "The Legal Aspects of 
Monopoly" respectively. 

If there is any one lesson which the editor has been anxious to im- 
press upon his readers^ it is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
maintaining an effective control over the grantees of franchises. The 
experience of Europe and America is marshaled with such continued 
emphasis on this fact that the suspicion of strong prejudices against 
private ownership is aroused. Every chapter is a strong plea for 
municipal ownership. Because of an evident antipathy against pri- 
vate corporations the writers have foiled to give them credit for the 
services which they have performed. The primary question in the 
discussion of municipal monopolies is the character of the service 
enjoyed by the public rather than the amount of return to the public 
treasury. A well-developed street railway system is of far greater 
importance to the social welfare and economic efficiency of the popu- 
lation than an adequate return to the city treasury. It is true that a 
combination of both these elements constitutes the ideal system. In 
the desire to attain it, however, we must bear in mind that any sys- 
tem which discourages rapid improvement defeats its own purpose. 
The striking contrast in the street railway service of American and 
European cities carries with it some important lessons. Every one 
will agree with the authors of these monographs that our happy-go- 
lucky policy in granting franchises must give way to a more definite 
system. In the g^nting of privileges, however, we must keep the 
character of the service in mind rather than the money payment for 
the franchise. This does not mean that, in order to have efficient ser- 
vice, it is necessary to make gratuitous offers of valuable franchises. 
In any scientific treatment of the subject, however, the various foctors 
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involved must be carefully weighed and debits and credits adjnsted 
after due deliberation. In reading ** Municipal Monopolies" one 
has the feeling that an excellent brief for municipal ownership has 
been written, but that the mass of valuable material which it contains 
might be made the basis for a rejoinder by opposing counseL The 
authors would certainly have made a deeper impression had they 
adopted a more impartial tone. So good a cause is best served by 
scrupulously fair treatment. 

L. S. RowB. 

(/niversiiy of Ptnnsylvania, 



The Growth of Democmcy in ike United States. By F. A. Clbvb- 

i«AND. Pp. xvii, 532. Price, I1.50. Chicago: Quadrangle Press, 

1898. 

Throughout the treatise, instead of ** growth of democracy** the 
author employs the felicitous expression " evolution of popular co- 
operation in government" This would have made a most fitting 
title for the book, since it is just this conception which the book 
contributes of special value to students of political science. The 
substitution of ''popular co-operation in government" for "repre- 
sentation" would avoid many quibbles and abstractions in political 
writings. The crudest societies and the most absolute oligarchies 
have known representation— popular co-operation in government is a 
modem product, which has changed and must ever change with the 
conditions which form the basis for social organization. Therefore, it 
is a development which must be studied as one phase of the general 
evolution of society, as a phase of social oiganization. This book 
traces the evolution of institutional provisions for popular co-opera- 
tion in government of the American colonies and of the United States. 

The beginnings of the modern state were in the mediaeval trade 
organizations, where industrial co-operation, based on contract, was 
the fundamental principle. The modem state is a cloak which is put 
on by the industrial organization. The treaty of Westphalia marked 
the triumph of industrialism over absolutism. The last attempt to 
revive the predatory state in American colonial establishment failed 
because the environment of society in America was such that none 
other than an industrial state could live. In chapter two is treated 
the evolution of popular co-operation in government in the American 
colonies. This chapter shows by testimony which comes home to 
every American, the author's contention that in the colonies we find 
an epitome of the development of the modem state. The industrial 
forces of society were dominant fh>m the beginning and were the 
leading factors in every new political formation. 
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Of especial value are the chapters which present the historical 
sammary of modification and growth in our institutions. These are 
full of historic data and references which make the book of great 
value to the student This abundant material is supplemented, 
furthermore, by an appendix containing the Corrupt Practices Acts ci 
Great Britain and Massachusetts; the Tramways Act of Great Britain, 
and the Wisconsin Act to R^^ulate the Granting of Municipal Fran- 
chises; Statistics and Tabular Statements of Laws Concerning Capital 
and Labor, Debtor and Creditor, Taxation, etc 

The original material is of considerable value and in presenting it 
the author has saved the student a vast amount of labor. In the 
arrangement and analysis of the material, the book is faulty. It is a 
strange admixture of history, political science, economics, law, 
sociology, etc. There is frequently a confusion of technical termi- 
nologies, while to the specialist it must often appear quite ellipticaL 
The historian would criticise the chapter devoted to colonial gov- 
ernment while the general reader will find it difficult to obtain a 
a clear idea of the forces which evolved our system. The growth of 
the unwritten constitution is effectively presented and its importance 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The modifications of private and public law as a result of popular ' 
co-operation, the numerous provisions against the arbitrary use of legis- 
lative power, the legislation relative to Capital and Labor, and Debtor 
and Creditor, are all summarized in a way which shows an enormous 
amount of detailed study. The results will prove of greatest service 
to speakers and students who may not have time to consult the original 
sources. The limits of the work do not permit of an exhaustive or 
even a fair treatment of such problems as taxation, control of corpora- 
tions, etc., and it is but natural that the treatment given should 
misrepresent the author's general attitude with reference to such 
serious problems. 

The special value of the book lies in the objective presentation of 
our early institutional development by means of original material. 

W. H. Atj>KN> 

Pkiladglpkid. 

The Provincial Governor m the English Colonies of North America. 
By BvARTS B. Grebnb, Professor of History in the University of 
Illinois. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. VII.) Pp. x, 392. 
Price, |i.5a New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 

All students of American colonial history will welcome this 
thorough and scientific study of one of the most important subjects in 
the field of the British colonial administration prior to 1763. The 
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anthor has intentionally limited himself to a comparative study of 
the office of governor of the so-called provincial governments, ** a 
term including proprietary as well as royal governments," as dis- 
tinguished from the office of the elective executive in the corporate 
"coloniet. In the corporate colonies, such as Massachusetts prior to 
1684, Connecticut and Rhode Island, the executive stood on an essen- 
tially different footing. In a brief but comprehensive introductory 
chapter, devoted to the evolution of the provincial government, the 
gradual tendency of the royal province to supplant all other forms of 
colonial government is clearly shown ; thus, after 1729, eight of the 
colonies which later became a part of the United States, had been 
brought into direct relation with the crown. This was accomplished 
only after many trials, experiments and controversies, and the 
repeated efforts of the Board of Trade. The second chapter 
deals with the evolution of the provincial executive through its 
various forms, from the coU^ate to its ultimate t3rpe, the single 
executive, appointed by the crown and assisted and checked by a 
council appointed by the same power, but to a large degree dependent 
upon the governor. In nine succeeding chapters the author 
presents, in detail, a discussion of the position, functions and pre- 
rogatives of the governor, both as agent of the home government, 
and in his relations with the other organs of government in the 
colonies, namely, the council, the judiciary and the assembly. In 
these chapters may be found careful and impartial answers to such 
important questions as : What were the qualifications of a pro- 
vincial governor ? What sort of men were appointed ? What kind 
of service were they expected to render directly to the crown and 
indirectly to the colonists? How were their actions guided and 
controlled by the home government, or checked and thwarted by the 
colonists ? 

The method by which appointments, in some instances, were 
secured ''were similar to those employed in the other departs 
ments of the British public service in the days of the Whig ascend- 
ency. ** Thus we find the Board of Trade, which formally recommended 
appointments to the king in council, stating in 1715 that "govern- 
ments have bin sometimes given as a reward for services done to the 
crown and with design that such persons should thereby make their 
fortunes. But they are generally obtained by the favour of great 
men to some of their dependants or relations, and they have bin 
sometimes given to persons who were obliged to divide the profit of 
them with those by whose means they were procured. The qualifica- 
tions of such persons for government being seldom considered." 
This severe but just indictment seems to have led to little change in 
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practice, and the result of this policy might well serve as a warning 
to nations of the present day about to enter upon colonial enterprises. 
" The main clue to a correct understanding of the powers of the 
provincial governor," writes the author, '' is to be found in the vice- 
regal character of his office. He was the agent, the representative of 
the crown." 

As such, the governor's position was far more complex than is the 
case with the modem executive of an American Commonwealth. In 
fact it required the entire colonial period to differentiate the govern- 
ment into its several departments. Thus the colonial governor, in 
addition to his purely executive functions, held close and important 
relations to the judiciary and the legislature, either through his being 
an integral part of the same or owing to the fact that these depart- 
ments depended so largely upon him for their existence. His power 
over the legislative branch, however, was in large measure ootmter- 
acted and checked by the power over the purse to which the Assembly 
in the several colonies tenaciously clung. Three chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the relations between the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments; full as this is, we could wish that it had been 
extended to a more elaborate consideration of the contests between 
the two departments. The provincial governor had a difficult and 
delicate position to fill. 

The governor and the assembly represented opposing principles and 
interests. The governor, as the agent of the imperial government and 
representative of the king, stood for the monarchical principle and 
British interests, while the assembly, as the representative of the 
people, stood for democracy, — ^toward which frontier communities 
naturally tend, — and for what they regarded as " the rights of English- 
men." Thus it is seen that the conflict was inevitable, and must 
continue until either the executive or the assembly was definitely 
master. The executive, in the long run, proved to be the weaker and 
the assembly issued from the struggle victorious. 

Although the work is based upon a study of the printed sources 
only, fortunately these were both sufficiently numerous and typical 
to enable the author to present a picture of the office of provisional 
governor, which, in all its essential features, appears to be life-like and 
accurate. It is not too high praise to say that Professor Greene's 
monograph is an excellent example, both in its general character 
and in the methods employed, of the new historical school, and is 
deserving of its place in the Harvard Historical Series. 

American scholars, until recent 3rears, have regarded the history of 
the colonial period too exclusively from the colonial point of view, 
and too little from the British or imperial side. It is now being 
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realized that the imperial policy, the organs of colonial administration 
and the institutional and organic connection between the various 
parts of the empire, must be taken into consideration before we can 
hope adequately to understand the history of the period. 

Herman V. Ames. 

VniverHty of Pennsylvania. 



Lectures an the Fourteenth Article of Amendment to the Cdnstitution 
of the United States. By Wiixiam D. Guthrie. Pp. xxviii, 365. 
Price, |2.oa Boston: little. Brown & Co., 1898. 

The most interesting constitutional questions which now come 
before the United States Supreme Court are those connected with the 
interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment No term passes in 
which the court is not called upon to construe the sweeping phrases 
in which the statesmen of the Reconstruction Period attempted to 
embody the retmlts of the Civil War. At a single term (October 
Term, 1896), the Amendment was discussed in twenty-one cases, 
fifteen of which turned upon its interpretation. At the following 
term a most important decision was made. The opening clause 
defining citizenship was applied to the case of a child bom in the 
United States of Chinese parents, and the child was held to be a 
citizen even though his parents cannot be naturalized. (United States 
V, Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649. ) The other parts of the Amend- 
ment, particularly those relating to due process of law and the equal 
protection of the laws, are less capable of definitive interpretation 
and may be expected to occupy the attention of the court for a long 
time to come. 

It is altogether too early to expect any elaborate and well-rounded 
treatise upon this the newest branch of our constitutional law. The 
decisions are numerous and many of them conflicting. But in the 
meantime discussions of decisions rendered and of the principles 
underlying them will form an important part of our legal literature. 

Such a work is Mr. Guthrie's volume. It is made up of lectures 
which were delivered before the Dwight Alumni Association of New 
York. The lectures are five in number. The first relates to the 
history of the Amendment, and in refutation of the views as to its 
scope set forth by Mr. Justice Miller in the Slaughter House Cases, 
extracts from the delates in Congress upon the adoption of the 
Amendment are given. A considerable part of the chapter is devoted 
to a eulogy of our judicial system which has no apparent bearing 
upon the subject under discussion. The second lecture is entitled 
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"The Principles of Construction and Interpretation," and consists of 
a series of discursive observations which, while unobjectionable in 
themselves, fall far short of what their title leads us to expect 
About half the chapter is devoted to a summary of cases in which the 
court has interpreted the Amendment. 

In the third lecture, which treats of " due process of law," and in 
the fourth lecture, which is on ** the equal protection of the laws,'* we 
find the most valuable parts of the book. In the former some of the 
leading cases are grouped together and reviewed under the heads of 
the police power, the power of eminent domain, the power of taxation, 
and civil and criminal procedure. A considerable portion of the fourth 
lecture is devoted to a discussion of the political aspects of progres- 
sive taxation especially as applied to inheritances. In Mr. Guthrie's 
judgment the attempt to apply this principle is but a step toward 
socialism. 

The fifth and final lecture deals with the rules of practice of the 
federal courts. Emphasis is laid upon one much-needed amendment 
of the law regulating appeals. As the law now stands, an appeal can 
be taken from the decision of a State court in a case involving the 
constitutionality of a federal law only when the decision is adverse 
to the law. It has frequently happened that statutes upheld by 
the State courts have later been declared unconstitutional by the 
federal supreme court Thus uniformity of interpretation is de- 
feated. The matter could be remedied by giving the State the right 
to appeal. 

An ample table of cases, a well annotated copy of the Constitution, 
and an analytical index add greatly to the value of the volume. The 
circumstances under which the lectures were prepared are perhaps a 
sufficient excuse for their numerous shortcomings in the selection of 
matter and the form of its arrangement The author promises a more 
elaborate work on the same subject 

Carl Evans Boyd. 

Chicago, 



The Financial History of Baltimore, By J. H. Hollander, Ph. D. 
Pp. xvi, 397. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1899. 

Professor Hollander's work might almost have been called the Muni- 
cipal History of Baltimore. It includes not only a very complete treat- 
ment of municipal functions, which necessarily forms a part of any satis- 
factory work on municipal finance, but also some consideration of the 
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administratiye organization of the city at different periods; for ** at no 
time has there been any important diange in the organization of the 
city government or in the essential features of its economic life, with- 
out corresponding effect upon municipal finances." The history of 
Baltimore as an incorporated city is divided into three periods, and for 
each period the author has described municipal administration, muni- 
cipal expenditure, municipal revenue, and municipal indebtedness. 
This historical matter is followed by a view of the city's finances in the 
year 1897 (the last under the old charter), a summary of the more 
important provisions of the new charter, and a final chapter on the 
financial outlook. Carefully compiled statistical appendices exhibit 
the municipal receipts and expenditures classified according to source 
and purpose, the tax levies and assessments, and the growth of the 
funded debt and sinking funds. All this has evidently involved an 
immense amount of painstaking labor, the result of which is a most 
valuable and interesting contribution to municipal finance. 

The history of Baltimore Town, up to its incorporation as a city at 
the close of 1796, is of financial interest chiefly by reason of the eariy 
development of special assessments. Other interesting features were 
the germ of a general property tax found m an equal tax on lots, the 
graduated house tax, certain specific taxes and licenses, and the rais- 
ing of public revenue by the favorite method of the lottery. The 
statutory limit of the city's taxing power has been increased from time 
to time and even temporarily removed altogether, but ** the character- 
istic feature of the present fincmcial condition of Baltimore is the 
pressure of increasing expenditure upon inelastic revenue." 

The miuiicipal authorities of Baltimore in the first half of the cen- 
tury apparently were predisposed in favor of municipal ownership of 
water works and even of street railways but lacked the enterprise 
necessary for such extensive undertakings. After two abortive 
attempts to secure a municipal water supply a franchise was granted 
to the Baltimore Water Company. After repeated efforts, culminating 
in a plebiscite, the water system was purchased by the city in 1854. 
The change resulted in reduced charges intended merely to cover the 
cost of administration. In 1832 municipal street railways, or " branch 
railways," were built in certain streets to connect with the new Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad; the work was done by contract, and the 
expense was defrayed by special assessments on the abutting property, 
in a manner which has been recently proposed as a novel solution of 
the municipal ownership problem. How these interesting lines were 
operated, and what ultimately became of the city's interest in them, 
is not related. The ftirther development of the street railway system 
was afterward intrusted to private companies. At first the city was 
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paid one-fifth of the gross receipts as a *' park tax/* besides a license 
tax of $20 a car; the right of purchase at the end of fifteen-year 
periods was also reserved, yet the first franchise was at once sold out 
to a Philadelphia company at a good preminm. But this practical 
lesson in the value of franchises was soon forgotten or disregarded ; for 
not only was the license tax reduced to $$ a car, but the city's share 
of the gross receipts was first reduced by the council to 13 percent and 
then cut down by the state legislature to 9 per cent. The idea of 
municipal ownership also lost ground as time went on, for while the 
purchase of the railway lines was seriously considered as late as 1865, 
the later franchises have contained no provision for acquisition by the 
city. In the case of the gas supply, also, while there was an occa^ 
sional agitation in favor of municipal ownership, the actual reliance 
of the city was always upon private enterprise and "competition," so 
that ** within a limited period, Baltimore was afflicted with five suc- 
cessive gas companies, each of which tore up the most important 
thoroughfares of the city and replaced them in a manner requiring 
early repair by the city.*' When electric wires began to be put under- 
ground those of the police and fire-alarm system were at first put in 
the conduits of a private company, but the situation in that respect 
has been partially reversed, and the city now has space to rent in its 
own conduits. 

Subsidies have constituted an important item in Baltimore's bud- 
gets—subsidies at first to railroads and canals, and later to private 
charitable institutions. '*The experience of Baltimore in granting 
public subsidies to private charities confirms in almost every detail the 
results attained in other American cities. The cost to the city was 
probably less than municipal institutions would have involved, but the 
benefits derived were certainly less satisfactory. Municipal subsidies 
stimulated the organization of unnecessary agencies and resulted in 
the wasteftd duplication of institutions." Under the new charter, in 
lieu of the lump payments formerly prevailing, the city pa3rs a con- 
tract price for the public charges placed in private institutions. 

The later history of Baltimore is fairly typical of most American 
cities. While there has been no great scandal, the city's financial 
affieurs have been ''conducted as no man of ordinary sagacity would 
manage his own private business," '* upon a dull level of expensive 
mediocrity," which Dr. Hollander believes to be as costiy in the 
long run as an outright looting of the treasury, though the loss is 
incapable of calculation. It is anticipated that the new charter will 
remedy many of these evils. 

Max Wbst. 

mukim£ton, D, C, 
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A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races, By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, K. C B. Pp. xiii, 319. Price, 6j. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1899. 

Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritanniens, Zweiter Theil, Vom Abfalt 
der Veretnigten Staaten bis zur Gegenwart, Von Dr. Au'rbd 
Zimmermann. Pp. xiv, 407. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und 
Sohn, 1899. 

Les Anglais aux Indes et en i^gypte, Eugene Aubin. Pp. x, 
290. Price, $,yifr, Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., Bditeurs. 1899. 

Of the scores of books on colonization which have appeared daring 
the past few months Sir Harry H. Johnston's *' History of the Coloni- 
zation of Africa by Alien Races " stands easily first in general interest 
This work is one of the Cambridge Historical Series, and as such it is 
an excellent book in excellent company. 

The author has compressed into three hundred closely printed 
pages the history of Africa from the foundation of Carthage in the 
ninth century before Christ down to the occupation of Khartum by 
Lord Kitchener after the battle of Omdurman — a period of neariy 
three thousand years. The first chapter of the book is devoted to a 
concise account of the origin of the Arab influence in Africa, an 
influence which has been strong enough to survive the invasions of 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Vandals, and the Turks, and to overcome 
the powerful race instincts of the Berber tribes. At the conclusion of 
the Arabian invasion of Africa, that is to say, at the beginning of the 
last quarter of the present century, north and central Africa were 
entirely Muhammadanized. '' Arabized Berbers ruled in north and 
north-west Africa; Arabized Turks ruled in north and north-east Africa; 
Arabized n^;roe8 ruled on the Niger and in the central Sudan; Araba 
ruled more directly on the Nile and on the Nubian coast; and the 
Arabs of south Arabia and of 'Oman governed the Bast African coast, 
and eventually carried their influence, and to some extent their rule, 
inland to the great central lakes, and even to the upper Congo." 

Although the Portug^uese influence in Africa is at the present day 
unimportant. Sir Harry Johnston has wisely devoted one of his longest 
chapters to the recital of the early Portuguese explorations. The 
perusal of this chapter will impress the reader with the importance of 
Portugal's pioneer work in the Dark Continent. Whilst we find here 
the familiar names of Henry the Navigator, Vasco de Gama, and Bartol- 
omeo Diaz, an interesting account is given of the travels of the less 
known explorers, Diogo Cam, Tristan d'Acunha, Pero de Covilha6, 
and Dr. Francisco de I^acerda e Almeida, the first European to under- 
take the scientific exploration of southern Central Africa. 
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In regard to the slave trade I find m3rself in complete agreement 
with the author, who thus escpresses his views on the subject: '* Yet 
about the African slave trade, as with most other instinctive human 
procedure, and the movements of one race against another, there is an 
underlying sense of justice. . . . The races that will not work 
persistently and doggedly are trampled on, and in time displaced by 
those who do. Let the negro take this to heart; let him devote his 
fine muscular development in the first place to the setting of his own 
rank, untidy continent in order. If he will not work of his own free 
will, now that freedom of action is temporarily restored to him, if he 
will not till and manure and drain and irrigate the soil of his country 
in a steady, laborious way as do the Oriental and the European . . . 
then force of circumstances, the pressure of eager, hungry, impatient 
outside humanity, the converging energies of Europe and Asia will 
once more rel^ate the negro to a servitude which will be the alterna- 
tive — in the coming struggle for existence — ^to extinction.'* 

A large portion of the book is naturally devoted to the colonization 
of Africa by the Dutch, the French and the British; and the author 
has succeeded in giving an admirably clear account of the origin and 
progress of the colonies of those countries as well as of the complex 
conditions which have been created by their rivalry. In view of the 
present situation in South Africa the chapters relating to Dutch and 
British colonization have a special interest for students of colonial 
politics. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the insertion of a 
number of maps in which, by means of color-printing, the various 
topics dealt with in the volume are rendered more easily intelligible 
to the reader. Thus, one map shows the distribution of the various 
African races at the commencement of the Christian era ; another, 
the area of the Portuguese possessions at the beginning and at 
the end of the present century ; another, the slave-hunting areas 
and the routes of the slave caravans and slave ships; another, 
the area of British colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence 
at the beginning and at the end of the present century, and so 
forth. Notwithstanding a certain tendency to v^petition. Sir Harry 
Johnston's book is on the whole the best volume of its size on African 
history which has fallen under my notice. 

Another recent work which should prove of great value to Amer- 
icans at the present time is Dr. Alfred Zimmermann's ^^ Kolonialpolitik 
Grossbritanniens,** This work is the second part of the third vol- 
ume of a series undertaken by Dr. Zimmermann designed to 
present a complete view of European colonization. The first 
part of the present volume dealt with the Colonial Policy of 
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Great Britain from the earliest times to the revolt of the American 
colonies ; the second part, the one now under review, carries the 
story from that point down to the end of 1898. I hardly feel that the 
title of Dr. Zimmermann's book is very appropriate, since the work 
is rather in the nature of a history of each British colony during 
the present century, than a connected account of England's 
policy towards her colonies. In fact, the subject indicated in 
the title is only dealt with specifically in the last chapter of the 
book — *^Die Britiache Kolonialverwaltung und Kolonialpolitik im 
Allgemeinen." 

As a history of the various British Colonies the book is admirably 
concise, full of accurate statistical information, free from prejudice^ 
and, with a few exceptions, remarkably well informed on those more 
remote questions of colonial sentiment, which foreigners writing 
about the British colonies are so apt to misunderstand. In his pre- 
face Dr. Zimmermann gives the reader his estimate of the importance 
of England's colonial policy as part of her general policy — an estimate 
to my mind very just * *Ist doch die Geschichte dar neueren Britischen 
Kolonialpolitik im wesentlichen zugleich die Geschichte der gesamm- 
ten answartigen Politik Englands !" The volume is divided into 
five parts, dealing respectively with the colonization of Africa, the 
British West Indies, British North America, the British Empire in 
Asia, and the British Empire in Australasia. An interesting introduc- 
tory chapter describes the origin of the British world-power ; and a 
supplementary chapter deals with British Colonial Policy in general. 
In each part of the book statistics are given as to the revenue, expen- 
diture, public debt, area, population, imports and exports of the several 
colonies, and these figures, many of which I have had occasion to 
check, are accurately transcribed from the British Parliamentary 
Papers. 

I may point out one subject in regard to which I believe Dr. Zim- 
mermann has failed to grasp the facts in his possession. After a most 
suggestive passage on the influence which will be exerted on the com- 
mercial interests of the British West Indies by the American possession 
of Porto Rico, the Philippines and Hawaii, and by the probable 
efforts of American capitalists to secure preferential tariff treatment 
for American colonial produce, Dr. Zimmermann says, referring to the 
Barbadoes Conference of 1898, '* . . . der Wunsch nach Anschluss 
an die Vereinigten Staaten wurde unverhohlen laut.** If we are to 
understand by this that the author believes in the existence of any 
widespread sentiment in the British West Indies in favor of annexation 
to the United States, it shows that he has failed to realize that the 
wish to which he refers was only expressed for effect and had, in fact, 
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no serious significance. A residence of seven years in the West Indies 
has served to convince me that not only would the West Indians 
indignantly reject any proposition that they should become part of 
the United States, but that, were such political connection thrust upon 
them, the islands would have to be taken over by military force. It 
is necessary to realize that grumbling is looked on as the inalienable 
right of a Briton but that there is a great gulf between dissatisfac- 
tion and disloyalty. 

In his chapter on the British Colonial Policy in general, Dr. Zim- 
mermann shows a thorough appreciation of the various forces which 
have combined to produce the present state of feeling in England in 
regard to Greater Britain ; and his remarks on Imperial Federation 
and on the prospects of an Imperial ZoUverein are well worth reading. 
At the end of the volume is a list of the principal sources from which 
the author derived his information. The list serves to show that Dr. 
Zimmermann exercised a great deal of discrimination in the selec- 
tion of his authorities. It is unforttmate that a book so full of 
information as ''''Die Kolonicdpolitik Grossdritanniens,^^ and one so 
thoroughly worthy the attention of students should be unprovided 
with an index. 

A book which I have read with some interest is Eugene Aubin's 
** Les Anglais aux Indes et en ^gypte,** The author, who lived for 
some years in Qgypt and paid a brief visit to India, exhibits a fair 
library knowledge of Indian afbirs and appears to have devoted some 
time to the observation of English rule in Egypt The volume is, 
however, tinged with a very substantial prejudice against England, 
despite the assurance contained in the preface that *' il serait tr^ 
f&cheux qu*il se laiss&t aller d. ce propos k des sentiments d*envie et 
de rancune, surtout en ce qui conceme P]6gypte." It is not clear to 
my mind that the author is less bound to restrain the expression of 
his envy and malice in regard to India than in regard to Egypt ; and 
as a matter of fact, he has been very impartial in this respect Two 
passages occur in the preface which serve to show the author's inability 
to clear his mind of the traces of Anglophobia. 

Of Egypt he says, "... j*aipr^f<6r6 montrer la marche pro- 
gressive de la bande anglo-^gyptienne, lanc^e k Tassaut du gouveme- 
ment de Tl^gypte, Tabsorbant pen k pen malgr6 les obstacles 
accumul^, et ne s'cur^tant, en fin de compte, que devant la demi^re 
barri^re, marqu6e par le droit public, le seul obstacle qui lui reste 
d^sormais k vaincre, mais qu'elle ne pent ni toumer ni franchir et 
qu'elle doit briser d'un dernier eflFort** And, in regard to India^ 
*' Depuis 1857, les ressorts de la puissance britannique aux Indes 
n'avaient pas ^t^ mis k une plus rude ^reuve. Une pareille situation 
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^tait bien faite pour montrer toute la splendeor da regime colonial de 
I'Angleterre, mais anssi poor en faire ressortir les cbtSs faiblea et 
pourd6gager lea principes de la domination d'une'raceimp^riale' 
pesant de tout son poids sor des ' races sujettes.' " 

Monsieur Aubin has given a good deal of interesting information in 
regard to the plague and famine in India and in regard to the condi- 
tions of the lower classes in Bgypt, but wherever he touches on politi- 
cal ground his animosity against the English overcomes his judgment 
and he launches forth into ridiculous tirades against perfidious Albion. 
He describes the British colonial official as nervous, grasping, chau- 
vinistic and brutal; Lord Dufferin as a refined hypocrite; Lord Cromer 
a man of brutal methods, unfitted both by nature and education for 
the duty of diplomacy, and so on from page to page. 

These exhibitions of bcul taste do not very closely concern the 
reader, for a merely superficial knowledge of British methods and of 
the class of men whom England sends out to govern her empire, will 
enable him to estimate the author*s opinions at their proper worth; 
but when, in his anxiety to breathe slaughter against the English, the 
author shows himself wilfully blind to some of the cardinal facts of 
his subject, it cannot but be felt that he is allowing hims^ an undue 
amount of latitude. As an instance, in his chapter on '* La Puissance 
Anglaise dans Tlnde,*' the author says: ** II faut, cependant, pr^voir 
qu'il n'en irait plus de mtoe, le jour oil cette organisation mUitaire, 
tr^ savante, mais tr^ faible, viendndt k subir la pouss^ de centaines 
de millions d'Hindous, unis dans un commun effort, et il est 
probable qu'alors la domination britannique ne pourrait plus se 
maintenir. . . ." Now it is well known that the very existence 
of England in India is due to the fiict that no such common effort has 
ever been made in the past Sir J. R. Seeley has clearly shown in bis 
"The Expansion of England" that had there existed any unity 
amongst the natives of India, had there been at any time any sense 
of Indian nationality, it would have been impossible for the English 
to have obtained the sovereignty of the country. India is, in fact, a 
geographical and not a political expression. During the military 
operations which led to the establishment of British dominion in India 
the proportion of English troops to the native troops acting with them 
was about as one to five. India was not conquered by the English, 
but by the Indians, as to-day it is garrisoned by an army two-thirds 
of which is native. As Sir J. R. Seeley has remarked, the desire for 
political independence presupposes political consciousness; and every- 
thing points to the conclusion that in that land of many races, many 
languages and many religions no such political consciousness is 
possible. 
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M. Aubin, in common with many writers of varions nationalities, 
lias overlooked the fact that wherever England goes, be it to Egypt 
or to India, the Frenchman or any other foreigner has just as free 
access as the Englishman; that the foreigner may trade there with his 
ships; that he may carry thither his merchandise, and that in all 
respects he will be treated exactly as though he were a British subject 
The author would do well to reflect that if France and other protec- 
tionist countries did not attempt to strangle £ur commercial compe- 
tition, by means of oppressive tari£f regulations, England would not 
be placed under the necessity of holding those vast territories in which 
she insists on equal treatment for the goods of all nations, and in 
none of which she makes any attempt to shut out the merchandise of 
foreigners. 

AUfEYNB iRSIfAND. 
Bastom,Mdu, 



77ie Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By John Koren. 
An investigation made for the Committee of Fifty under the direc- 
tion of Henry W. Famam, secretary of the economic sub-commit- 
tee. Pp. 327. Price, I1.50. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mi£Blin & Co., 1899. 

This work is an interesting attempt to trace the connection between 
intemperance, poverty and crime. The eflFort constitutes the body of 
the book. Other chapters on intemperance in relation to the negro 
and the Indian, and on the social uses of the saloon, are mainly de- 
scriptive, and while suggestive, are subordinate in interest to the main 
inquiry. 

The inquiry as formulated above is the oft-repeated question. How far 
-does intemperance cause poverty and crime? Current answers range 
all the way from sweeping assertions that without drink crime and pau- 
perism would almost cease to exist, to equally unsatisfactory question- 
ing whether intemperance causes misery or nusery intemperance. The 
present investigators have approached the subject with no delusion as 
to the ease with which the question can be answered. They have wisely 
refrained frxnn summarizing the opinions of their predecessors, which 
are too often colored by personal bias or vitiated by false methods. 
They recognize clearly, as many have failed to do, that the co-exist- 
-ence of drinking habits and pauperism or crime is only presumptive 
evidence o^causal connection and not of necessity conclusive proof. 
Hence they have sought new materials gained as nearly as possible by 
similar methods, attempting by carefully prepared instructions, and 
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by mnch correspondence and verification to eliminate personal bias and 
to secure a uniform comprehension of the motives and methods of the 
inquiry. Their investigators have been chosen among charity 
workers and institution officers who, as a rule, I believe to be singu- 
larly free from prejudice and preconceived notions. By requiring 
information whether the intemperance assigned as the cause of distress 
or crime was personal, or that of other persons, they have exacted a 
minute investigation of all cases concerned, which is a further safe- 
guard of accuracy. 

The problem of poverty and pauperism is less subtle than that of 
crime, and methods of investigation could be simpler and more direct 
Two classes of persons came under review, the applicants for relief to 
charity organization societies, and the inmates of almshouses, repre- 
senting two degrees of pauperization. The inquiry in each case was 
the same, whether the condition could be directly traced to intemper- 
ance of the person concerned, or indirectly to intemperance through 
the habits of others upon whom the person was dependent The ap- 
plicants for relief whose cases were investigated comprised 29,923 
persons, of whom about 18 per cent owed their condition to intemper* 
ance directly, and 9 per cent indirectly. As the two cases oftentimes 
overlapped, the whole proportion due in any way to intemperance was 
25 per cent Further tabulation showed more personal intemperance 
cases among males and more indirect intemperance cases among 
females. It also showed less intemperance among negroes than whites, 
less among foreign bom than native bom, but considerably more among 
native bom of foreign parents, than among those of native parentage. 
Similar results appeared in the investigation of almshouse inmates, 
where 37 per cent of the cases were traced to liquor. 

The problem of crime offered greater difficulties. To avoid a te&- 
dency to ascribe an undue causal importance to drinking habits, two 
additional causes of crime, defective environment and lack of indus- 
trial training, were to be reported upon at the same time. Moreover, 
the inquiry was confined to serious offenders in male prisons and adult 
reformatories. This cut out in a laige measure those offenders against 
the law which swarm in county jails and workhouses, whose offences 
do not involve so g^at a degree of moral turpitude. Its tendency 
would be, as any one familiar with our prison population must be 
aware, to minimize the extent to which intemperance alone could 
justly be deemed the determining cause in crime. The inquiry 
involved 13,402 prisoners, among whom the crime was more or less 
traceable to drink in nearly 50 per cent of the cases. As a single 
cause it appeared in 31 per cent of the cases, in the others it was com- 
bined with or subsidiary to the other causes mentioned. 
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Space does not pennit an exposition of the results of the inquiry in 
r^raid to dependent children, nor a summary of the descriptive chap* 
ters which comprise the remainder of the work. 

To many the whole work will not seem to justify its title. The 
subject is larger than the contents of the book would indicate. But, 
in the opinion of the committee, the other economic aspects of the 
liquor question have been fully treated elsewhere. I venture to 
differ with this opinion, and believe that the book will be a disap- 
I>ointment to those who reasonably expected a fuller treatment 
of the subject. The activity of the police in the direct suppression of 
drunkenness, and the cost of this to the public, is a matter which in 
my judgment is of the utmost importance in the consideration of the 
liquor traffic in its economic aspects. One cannot be captious of such 
an omission in any particular book, but it seems regrettable that the 
scheme of study of the Committee of Fifty does not appear to include 
many other aspects of the liquor question which might be described 
as economic. There are several luminous suggestions in the conclud- 
ing part of Professor Pamam's introduction which we should have 
been glad to see the subject of special inquiry. 

As far as the work goes it is to be commended to the careful consid- 
eration of all. Its dispassionate objective tone cannot but appeal to 
the searcher after truth. It furnishes the best estimate which has 
been made of the influence of intemperance in causing pauperism and 
crime. Probably its best recommendation will be that it will not 
satisfy extremists of either type. 

ROI^AND p. PALKNBR. 



Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. A Handbook for Charity Work« 
ers by Maky E. Richmond, General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore. Pp. 335. Price, |i.oo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. ^ 

This is a book intended for beginners who desire seriously to study 
the poor with a view to helping to improve their condition. It is 
written by one who has had experience both in caring for families in 
need and in training new workers; it is therefore full of practical 
suggestion. Familiar principles are put tersely and are illustrated 
by brief histories of families from several cities, including Boston, 
New York, Bufialo, Cincinnati and others east and west. Those who 
are not beginners will find it full of help. 

The introduction gives a brief historical sketch of the development 
of charitable effort, with a summary of the causes of distress and the 
attitude requisite on the part of the visitor to remove these causes. A 
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list of collateral readings is given with each chapter. These refer- 
ences are a valuable feature, and render the book adaptable for daas 
work as well as for individual students. The chapter on ** Relief *' 
contains six concise statements of the principles on which relief must 
be given to be effective. This constitutes the chief scientific addition 
that the work makes to the subject of work among the poor. These 
principles are not new but their systematic grouping is both new and 
helpful. 

The chapter on the '' Church " like that on ^'Health *' undertakes 
to give suggestions on a very broad subject in a space too small to be 
satisfactory. Thus the suggestions about the church and Mendly 
visiting among the poor are given in thirteen small pages, while 
suggestions about the health of the family are given in ten pages. 
One would be glad to find in the former chapter more useful hints 
about the training of church visitors, and about the several forms 
of activity that a church may undertake in order directly to improve 
the conditions of the poor. One does not find in the latter chapter 
suggestions about the sick, about fresh air excursions, a subject to 
which less than one page is given in the chapter on '* Children," when 
and how to notify the health department, or what to do if the femUies 
visited are taken with some of the various forms of contagious 
disease. In a later edition, perhaps, these excellent chapters may 
be made longer. The appendix contains a brief, dear description 
of seven typical families in which the visitor has been helpftd, or 
otherwise, in lifting up the family in care. 

Some illustrations of the practical bearing of Miss Richmond's 
book are found in the following selections: ''It is weU to 
realize that much of the political corruption of our large cities 
may be traced to the simple fact that the poor man is like 
ourselves; he follows the leaders personally known to him, and to 
whom he is personally known. . . The question of municipal 
reform is inextricably connected with any effort to improve the con- 
dition of the poor in their homes, and no charity worker can afford 
to ignore this connection." ''An observant visitor will learn the 
condition of the cellar, walls, yard, plumbing, and outhouses; will 
learn to take the cubic contents of a room in order to find out the air 
space for each sleeper; will learn the family method of garbage dis- 
posal; will see how the rooms are ventilated; and will learn all these 
things without asking many questions." 

It is interesting to compare this little book with the article upon 
the work of the charity visitor, called "The Subtle Problems of 
Charity," by Miss Jane Addams, in the February number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The former is bright, hopeful, full of faith in the 
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poor and in the possibility of helping them, the latter gi^es one the 
impression of doubt and despair, giving no hint of where to b^;in in 
mending matters. It seems probable that experience will nphold 
the more hopeful view. 



PhiwpW. Ay&SS. 



New York CUy. 



Les Congris Ouvriers en France (1876-1897). By lAon de Seilhac 
(Biblioth^ue du Mus^ Social.) Pp. ix, 364. Price, 4 financs. 
Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1899. 

Thanks to various studies, the history of the modem labor move- 
ment in Great Britain and Germany is comparatively well known to 
American students. On the other hand, it is safe to say that few if 
any Americans have been able to obtain a dear idea of the labor 
movement in France during the past twenty or twenty-five years. 
This has been due both to the inaccessibility of material and to the 
constant shifting of the labor parties in France. 

The Mus6e Social has collected such material relating to labor 
affairs as was contained in the reports of national gatherings of work- 
ing^en's organizations since 1876. M. L^n de Seilhac, author of 
*' Le Mamie Socialisle,** has been entrusted with the compilation of 
these reports and he has arranged them in such a way as to afford an 
excellent sketch of the rise and growth of all the numerous labor 
parties in France. The compilation consists of extracts from the most 
important resolutions, debates and reports of each congress supple- 
mented by the author's comments showing the relations of the various 
congresses to each other and explaining the reasons for each impor- 
tant change of program. 

The reader of this history is especially impressed by the &ctthat 
the French labor organizations have been completely controlled by 
the socialists. There are many different parties representing French 
labor interests but their differences all refer to the means ratiler than 
to the end desired. One of the principal sources of contention at the 
present time, is the question of divorcing the labor organizations 
entirely from politics. The recent growth of the Bourses du TVavail 
has afforded an excellent basis for the local federation of trade-unions. 
These local federations have in their turn given rise to a national 
federation of a non-political nature and it now appears possible that 
a permanent separation of politics and trade-unions will be maintained. 

WlI4:jAM FrANKUN WIU(0UGHBY. 

lV<uhingUm, D, C, 
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Tike CUy IVildemess. A Settlement Study. By Residents and As8o> 

dates of the South Bnd House. Edited by Robsrt A. WooDSb 

Pp. vii, 319. Price, |i.5o. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
The Twentieth Century CUy, By Josiah Strong, D. D. Pp. i8d. 

Cloth, 50 cents. New York : The Baker and Taylor Company, 1898. 
Social Settlements, ByC. R. Henderson. Pp. 196. Price, 50 cents. 

New York : Lentilhon & Co., 1899. 

The problems of the city will soon become the problems of the 
nation. The population of the twentieth century yrill be predomi- 
nantly urban. It will be the cities and the city vote which will decide 
great elections. It will be city ideas and ideals which will sway the 
nation. Calculating the relative increase of urban over rural popula- 
tion upon the basis of the growth of the last fifty years the ultimate 
supremacy of the cities can be foretold with the measure of decades. 
Are present civic influences good or bad ? Are tendencies upwards or 
downwards in the final analysis ? These are the underl3dng problems 
which are attacked in the first two books before us. 

It is certainly significant and hopeful that the more optimistic view 
is taken by those who are obviously best fitted to describe city con- 
ditions. The South End House lias been generally recognized as 
standing in the front rank of American social settlements in the 
eztensiveness and thoroughness of its social investigations. There> 
fore its hopeful tone with reference to the general social tendencies of 
the day brings unusual encouragement. The book does not pre- 
tend to be more than a description of present conditions in the South 
Bnd of Boston ; in this description, however, the reader obtains an 
estimate of the value of that " higher philanthropy " which is pecu- 
liarly represented by the settlement idea. Should the settlement lead 
and in some instances regenerate native influences already existing or 
should it reform the individual ? This question may best be answered 
by quotations : " The great variety of organizations in the district 
serves to bridge . . . the gulfs of distinction in blood and &ith 
which so hinder the progress of common feeling and loyalty. . . . 
Indeed, it is true here, as it is everywhere, that there is an ethical 
tendency in the very fact of association. Down in the life of the 
district itself hopeful forces are gathering which, in the comparison, 
belittle all the efforts of philanthropists and reformers." Prom these 
quotations it must not be imagined that the function of *' higher phil- 
anthropy " is underrated. It is simply given a higher status than the 
reformation of individuals— its work is the regeneration of social 
ideals. It would be impossible in the brief space of this review to give 
a sommary of the suggestive and valuable material gathered together 
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in this book. One practical point of importance should be noted by all 
who are interested in the study of municipal government ; the resi- 
dents of the South End House believe that the sphere of municipal 
activity should be extended to include all the more important 
economic and social questions which directly affect the inhabitants 
of the South End district Furthermore the tendency toward cen- 
tralization in city administration is deprecated as depriving the people 
of opportunities for practice and exercise in self-government. 

Dr. Strong's book is somewhat less optimistic in tone. The author 
believes that, while the material progress of the nation during the last 
century has been simply marvelous, intellectual and moral progress 
has by no means kept the same pace. The resulting disproportion 
bodes ill for the future. The essential weakness in Dr. Strong's argu- 
ment is that he provides no adequate basis of comparison between 
material and moral progress. Dr. Strong must admit that in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and serfdom, the development of democratic and 
humanitarian ideals and in similar changes which have taken place 
during this century the moral progress of the world has been the 
greatest in modem times. Then too, much apparently material progress 
may mean intellectual and moral progress, though not so classed. 
And it is certainly idle to compare material and moral progress in 
gross, in the hope of reaching any valid conclusion. By emphasizing 
the materialism of the age he is led to ignore the value and direct 
advantage which lie in the simple fact of human association and organ- 
ization and his proposed remedies are directed for the most part to- 
ward individual education and regeneration. The chief value of the 
book lies in the author's keen appreciation of the dangers immediately 
confronting our municipal life. 

In Professor Henderson's book the historical development and 
present status of social settlements are set forth in a most satisfietctory 
way. Especially valuable are the details regarding the various kinds 
of work carried on in di£Eerent local environments. It is unfortunate 
that the author has not given us a discussion of the difierent forms of 
organization which appeal to different nationalities in our large cities; 
the size of the book perhaps rendered the discussion of such a ques- 
tion impracticable. Francis H. McI/Ban. 

Neat York City, 

Outline of Practical Sociology^ with special reference to American 
conditions. By Carroi«i« D. Wright, LL. D. Vol. I of American 
Citizen Series. Pp. xxv, 431. Price, |2.oo. New York, I/mdon 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 
Sociology, according to Dr. Wright, is a study of institutions. 

General sociology includes also the history of institutions, that is, 
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their origin and progress. Practical sociology, however, is confined 
mainly to a study of present institutions, and in this particular 
instance to a study of the institutions of the United States. 

The " Outline of Practical Sociology " is a suitable introduc- 
tion to the series of which it forms a part The outline embraces in 
its scope a brief yiew of all of our institutions, which are classified as 
social and political The word sociology becomes a convenient term 
to cover anything which the writer may wish to discuss. The volume 
before us is divided into eight parts of which the first, the Basb of 
Practical Sociology, is a statistical study of the population of the 
United States according to distribution, status and nativity. A brief 
introductory chapter in this part contains a definition of the edence 
of social relations, a limitation of the scope of practical sociology and 
a short bibliography. Special bibliographies are given at the head oi 
each chapter and these, taken with the practical suggestions to stu- 
dents and teachers contained in the editor's preface render the work 
a good text-book for either class-room or private study. 

Part II contains a description of the units of social organism. 
Students of sociology who have tired of biological analogies may regret 
that the word ''organism" was not replaced by the less metaphorical 
term "organization," but, in general, there can be no strong criticism of 
the author's use of terms. The social units are the family, the church 
and voluntary dubs and societies of all sorts, while the political units 
are the state and its subdivisions. In Part III, Dr. Wright returns to 
a discussion of population viewed from the standpoint of public policy; 
here the author gives a study of immigration with reference to the 
religious, political and industrial distribution of immigrants. This is 
followed by a consideration of the benefits and disadvantages of immi- 
gration and by a critical study of the proposals for the regulation and 
restriction of immigration. Part III also contains chapters on the 
rural and urban population, and the special problems of city life, e.^, 
water supply, transit, police, slums, housing of the poor, etc. In these 
chapters, and, in fact, throughout the book. Dr. Wright* s tone is one 
of wholesome optimism. 

In Part IV, Questions of the Family, there are chapters on Marriage 
and Divorce, Education and the Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren. Part V, on the Laboring System, contains an historical intro- 
duction and chapters on the appliances of the modern labor system, 
relations of employer and employed, and strikes and lockouts. Here 
and in Part VI, Social Weil-Being [the accumulation of wealth, 
poverty, the relation of art to social comfort, etc.], the author is at his 
best. Statistics and history have been well combined and the reader 
is made to see that the modem labor system is an evolution from as well 
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as an improvement upon former systems. In the chapter on poverty a 
discussion of its causes, of the forms of relief, of organized charities and 
of child saving is given. The conclusion reached by Dr. Wright in 
regard to the growth of wealth is that the rich are- growing richer and 
the poor are becoming better off because of the fact that social 
amelioration proceeds along all lines. Modem competition, it is 
repeatedly intimated, is not physical but intellectual, and in its higher 
and more permanent planes it is surcharged with a sympathy that 
promotes both morality and the improvement of human conditions. 

Part VII, the Defense of Society, treats of criminology, penology, the 
temperance question and the regulation of associations, while Part 
VIII discusses social remedies. It may be questioned whether this 
last part might not have been more appropriately placed in another 
part of the book. The author's eminent fitness for his work and his 
intimate acquaintance with the phenomena described are shown 
upon every page. The classification of material and the cautions and 
tentative statement of his conclusions in every part of his work are 
most commendable. The Outline probably contains a greater amount 
of information and more carefully considered statements than any other 
work on the subject, and it will no doubt find an extensive use through- 
out the country. 

Isaac A. Loos. 

SiaU University <^ Iovm, 
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AMERICAN CITIBS. 

ClodnnM.*^Bonded Indebtedness. The recent sale of |i,ooo,ooo 
3 per cent waterworks bonds, running forty years with option to call 
in at expiration of twenty years, at a premium of $23,939, thus netting 
the purchaser 2.84 per cent, has attracted attention to the splendid 
credit of Cincinnati. The bonds were purchased by local bankers and 
brokers, Eastern savings sureties and banks not being permitted by 
their charters to purchase Cincinnati bonds, because the city owner- 
ship of the Southern Railway* cannot for their purposes be considered 
an asset When this road was projected, bonds of the city secured by a 
mortgage on the road bore interest at rate of 7 3-10 per cent and 7 per 
cent ; these bonds are now maturing and are being refunded at ^}i 
per cent, and may bring premium enough to reduce the interest 
charge to 3 per cent or lower. Should this road be sold at its fair 
value (and this question will be brought before the legislature 
next winter) nearly the entire bonded indebtednese of the city could 
be wiped out Cincinnati would then be in an exceptional situation 
and might undertake extensive municipal improvements. 

Gas lVorks,-\ The gas fight has ended in a victory for cheaper 
gas. The ordinance granting the new company a franchise, 
mentioned in the last number of the Annau, was defeated after a 
bitter fight in the Board of City Affairs. The present gas company 
then submitted a proposition to the Board of Legislation offering to 
furnish illuminating gas at seventy-five cents per one thousand cubic 
feet and fuel gas at fifty cents, provided the present franchise be 
extended ten years from date. A new ordinance, embodying these 
provisions, has just been enacted, and during the next decade the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati will be supplied with illuminating gas twenty-five 
cents cheaper and fuel gas fifty cents cheaper than at present 

Detroit.— Municipalization of Street Railways, The long con- 
tinued agitation which began with the passage of the act empowering 
the city of Detroit to acquire the street railway system by compulsory 
purchase has been brought to a close through a decision of che 
Supreme Court of Michigan, declaring the act to be unconstitntionaL 
Under the provisions of the act,t the common council of Detroit was 
empowered to appoint by resolution at any time within the next 

* Communication of Max B. May, Ssq. 
t Communication of Max B. May, Bsq. 
\ See Amicals, July, 1899, Notes on Municipal Goremment 
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twenty years three persons to constitute a commission. This commis- 
sion was given power to acquire hy deed, lease or other satisfactory 
conveyance the street railways existing at the time of the passage of 
the act and lying wholly within or partly within and partly without 
the city. The management, operation and maintenance of all such 
railroads was to be vested In the commission. 

Immediately after the passage of the act and the appointment of the 
commission negotiations were opened with the various street railway 
companies with a view to arriving at some agreement as to the value 
of the property and franchise rights. Experts were appointed to ap- 
praise the value of real estate, power houses, cars, tracks, equipment, 
franchise privileges, etc. Acting upon the reports of these experts 
the commission placed the value of the physical property of the com- 
panies at $8,000,000 and the value of franchises at 18,478,563.86, 
making a total of $16,478,563.86. The commission, in its report to 
the common council, expressed its belief in the possibility of estab- 
lishing immediately a system of three-cent fares with universal trans- 
fers. In spite of the large payment for franchise privileges, a large 
net profit would accrue to the city. The reduction of feres from five 
to three cents would mean a saving of some $500,000 to |8oo,ooo 
annually to the people of the city. 

On the petition of a number of citizens, the attorney-general of the 
State began proceedings to test the constitutionality of the act The 
argument against its constitutionality was based on the following 
grounds: 

1. Because said act undertakes to confer upon the city of Detroit 
authority to engage in a work of internal improvement, contrary to 
the provisions of section 9 of article 14, of said constitution. 

2. Because said act undertakes to confer upon a municipal corpora- 
tion powers which are neither local, legislative nor administrative, con- 
trary to the provisions of section 38, of article 4, of said constitution. 

3. Because said act purports to give to said " Detroit Street Railway 
Commission " mentioned in said act, unlimited and unrestricted power 
to contract debts for and loan the credit of said city of Detroit, 
contrary to the tenor and eflPect of section 13 of article XV of said 
constitution, which provides that the legislature shall provide for the 
incorporation and organization of cities and villages, and shall restrict 
their powers of taxation, borrowing money, contracting debts and 
loaning their credit 

4. Because the powers to contract and purchase sought to be con- 
ferred by said act upon said " Detroit Street Railway Commission '* 
cannot be either conferred upon or exercised by said commission, 
nnder said constitution. 
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5. Because said act attempts to clothe said *' Detroit Railway Com- 
mission ' ' with legislative powers as to street railways and the operation 
and management of the same. 

6. Because said act is an unlawful interference with the rights of 
local self-government vested by said constitution in the citizens of 
said city, in that it undertakes to take out of the control of the 
common council and board of estimates of said dty the several matters 
of purely local concern, above mentioned, and vest the same in the 
said "Detroit Street Railway Commission," which is a body the 
members of which hold their offices for long appointive terms, are a 
law unto themselves and are subordinate and responsible neither to 
said citizens nor to their representatives in any matter or form." 

The decision of the court is based exclusively on the first of these 
contentions. After a careful review of the history of internal improve- 
ments in Michigan and of the abuses which led to the insertion in the 
constitution of a provision that the state " shall not be a party to or 
interested in any work of internal improvement nor engaged in carrying 
on any such work, except in the expenditure of grants to the state of 
land or other property," the court goes on to say that what the state 
cannot do itself cannot be done through the aid of inferior munici- 
palities. 

The claim of counsel for the commission that street railways are 
public highways, that the municipality may acquire and operate them 
under its power to construct and maintain such means of communica- 
tion is answered by the court as follows : 

*'To say the system of railroads as it existed in 1850 constituted 
internal improvements within the meaning of the constitution, and 
that the system of roads existing in Detroit, which are to be taken 
over by this commission, and the lines leading thereto with which said 
commission is allowed to make agreements for deeds, leases, and in 
relation to the exchange of tickets and transfers, is not a sjrstem of 
internal improvements within the meaning of the constitution, is to 
deny to words in common use their ordinary and accepted meaning. 
If the legislature may authorize the dty of Detroit to enter into the 
proposed arrangement, it may authorize any other munidpality to do 
so, and by concert of action, between the various munidpalities, they 
may cover the state with means of rapid transit, owned and operated 
by the munidpalities. This would enable the state to do by means of 
agendes called into being by itself, what it cannot itsdf do, and what 
the constitution forbids it doing." 

In conduding the comments upon the rules of constitutional inter- 
pretation : 

'* It is said that the constitution was adopted a long while ago, and 
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that this is a gigantic age in which enterprises are being formed on a 
scale so vast as to be almost beyond comprehension, and the constitu- 
tion ought to be given a construction in keeping with the spirit of the 
age. This azgument is more properly addressed to the people than to 
the courts. Constitutions do not change as public opinion changes. 
Their provisions do not mean one thing one day and another another 
day. The written constitution is the most solemn declaration of the 
people in relation to the powers of state. It was drawn by their rep- 
resentatives selected especially for that purpose ; it had their approval 
at the polls. Every officer of every kind in the state is required to 
take an oath to support it, before he can enter upon the duties of his 
office. It is not a pleasant duty to declare that a law passed by the 
legislature and approved by the governor is not valid. When such a 
law is enacted courts cannot for a moment hesitate in performing that 
duty, disagreeable as it is. The provisions of the constitution involved 
in this controversy have been in existence for nearly half a century. 
As we have already shown, they were construed along the lines of this 
decision nearly thirty years ago. The people of the state have not 
indicated in the way provided by the organic law any dissatisfaction 
with these provisions. The couita cannot substitute their judgment 
of what the constitution ought to be for what the people have made it. 
Its provisions must remain and control until the people see fit to 
change them in the way provided by the constitution itself." 

While the decision has given great satisfaction to all those who are 
opposed to the extension of municipal functions, it is an indication 
of a tendency which carries with it certain very grave dangers 
to the orderly development of our instituions. Whether or not 
it is advisable for a city like Detroit to undertake the opera- 
tion of its street railways may be an open question. Whether it 
is advisable to thwart the desire of the people to inaugurate 
such a system through an extension of the term ''internal im- 
provements " is quite another. It is certain that when this term 
was inserted its meaning was understood in a sense quite dif- 
ferent from that which the Supreme Court has given it in the present 
decision. As counsel for the respondent clearly pointed out: '* If the 
inhibition which rests upon the state in regard to internal improve- 
ments also applies to the dties and villages of the state, all the well- 
known local conveniences and improvements now existing in the 
state are without warrant in law, and have no legal standing." 

The dangers involved in a broadening of constitutional interpreta- 
tion are not lessened by the foct that this particular extension of 
municipal authority may be inexpedient What it does in effect is, 
to handicap the city in dealing with a number of problems which are 
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gradaaUy becoming of very great importance. In fact, the covnt 
finds itself under the necessity of resorting to a form of dialectics to 
justify the establishment of parks, water works, etc " It may be 
somewhat difficult," says the court, "to draw the line as to what a 
municipality may properly do and what it may not do, but all the 
things above mentioned (public parks, water works, lighting plant, 
etc. ) are authorized and defended because it is a proper exerdae of 
the police power." Instead of interpreting the clause strictly so as 
to confine its effect within the limits intended by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1850, the court has given it a broad interpretation, the 
effect of which will be seriously to handicap municipalities in the 
work of public improvement. The decision furnishes another ex- 
cellent illustration of the dangers of attempting to remedy every 
shortcoming of the legislature by means of constitutional amend- 
menta 

Indiana*— iVIfze; County and Township Organization,* The laws 
recently enacted by the legislature of Indiana upon the subject of 
local government have introduced several new and interesting features 
into the county and township organization of the State. The Indiana 
county has always belonged to what is known as the " Pennsylvania " 
or '* commissioner " type, i. €• it is governed by three commissioners 
elected by the people of the county. In the township a peculiar 
organization has long existed in which local power is concentrated 
in the hands of an officer, known as the township trustee. This 
single functionary exercised practically all governmental power in the 
township; he fixed township rates, constructed and maintained high- 
ways, administered poor-relief, employed school-teachers, managed 
schools, kept township accounts, etc, all without any effective check 
upon his powers. This concentration of power in tiie hands of one 
man has led to widespread abuses and maladministration. The 
notorious corruption and extravagance in the office of township- 
trustee throughout the State have been denounced and exposed for 
more than a generation. Recent improvements in the charters of the 
larger American cities suggested to the people of Indiana a plan of 
reorganization for their township and county government The idea 
of concentrating mere administrative power in the hands of an 
executive official or committee, while the power of taxation and of 
l^slation was vested in a separate council, seemed applicable to the 
township and county. It was felt that the power to tax and the 
power to administer should be entrusted to two entirely different sets 
of officials. Accordingly two laws embodying this principle 

•Oommtmication of Angustus I,3rncli Mason, Baq-, IndianapoUi. 
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drafted and introduced into the Legislattire, being passed in the early 
part of the present year. 

The county law creates in each county a legislative body known as 
the county council. The council is composed of seven members, 
tbrf^ of whom are elected from the county at laige and the remain- 
ing four from four councilmanfc districts into which the county is 
divided. Councilmen serve four years and receive a nominal com- 
pensation. At the annual meeting of the council the county tax rate 
for the ensuing calendar year is fixed. One month previous to the 
meeting every county ofiGicer is required to file with the cotmty 
auditor an itemized estimate of expenses for the ensuing year. The 
law prescribes in detail and with the greatest particularity the items 
of these estimates. Upon receipt of these estimates the auditor gives 
notice of the aggregate amount of the estimates of each officer in the 
two leading newspapers of the county, and the estimates are open to 
examination by taxpayers during the month of August The cotmdl 
receives these estimates and proceeds to fix the tax rate and to fix 
af^ropriations for the purposes set forth in the estimates. A majority 
vote passes tax ordinance but no appropriation larger than the official 
estimate, nor any appropriation for a matter not contained in the 
ofScial estimate may be made except by a two-thirds vote. The esti- 
mates may be reduced by a majority vote. No officer has power to 
incur any obligation on behalf of the cotmty beyond the amount of 
money already appropriated by ordinance for the purpose. The 
council has the exclusive power to authorize county loans. The three 
county commissioners continue as heretofore to be the general execu- 
tive officers of the county, while the duties of the auditor, treasurer 
and other usual county officers are comparatively unchanged. The 
commissioners also advertise for county supplies, award contracts, etc. 

The township is a miniature reproduction of the county just as the 
county is a copy ot the state. At each township election the people 
choose an advisory board consisting of three resident freeholders who 
hold office for two 3rears and receive a nominal compensation. One 
month before the annual meeting of the advisory board, the trustee, 
who is still the executive officer of the township, is required to pre- 
pare and publish in two leading newspapers his itemized estimates of 
proposed township expenses for the ensuing year. The advisoty 
board revises these estimates and fixes the rate of taxation for the 
year. Taxpayers may attend meetings of the advisory board and be 
heard with regard to proposed to¥mship expenses. The advisory 
board also makes specific appropriations for each item of township 
expense. It may reduce the estimate by a majority vote but may not 
exceed the estimate except by a unanimous vote. The trustee is 
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liable on his bond for any ezpenditore in excess of appropriations. 
The practical working of the new laws will be watched with great 
interest by students of local government 

New York City.*— O'l^ Service Law. The complications in the 
dvil service law of the state have furnished Tammany heads of depart- 
ments with excuses for mating removals and appointments for 
political reasons. The result has been a series of lawsuits for re-in- 
statement of dismissed city employes, and a series of decisions by the 
courts holding the action of the heads of departments illegal. Thus 
nine deputy tax commissioners, who were dismissed after the Tam- 
many administration assumed control of the city government, have 
been re-instated by order of the courts, and have procured against the 
dty judgment for their unpaid salaries, amounting in the aggr^^te to 
about $35,000. The Civil Service Reform Association has persuaded 
the city comptroller to withhold the pay of more than five hundred 
city employes who were appointed or promoted without due r^^ard to 
the civil service law. Under the civil service law passed last spring, 
the state commission, in consultation with the city commission, 
prepared rules to govern the administration of the law in New York 
City. The approval of the Mayor was necessary in order to make 
these rules operative. Soon after receiving them in July, Mayor Van 
Wyck returned them to the state commission without his approval, 
and without any statement of the reasons for his disapproval. The 
result was to give the state commission power to make rules for the 
dty ; and this power the commission immediately proceeded to exer- 
cise. The state administration b&ig Republican, andfhe commission 
being mudi more in sympathy with the prindple of the law than is 
the Tammany administration in New York City, the rules thus 
imposed upon the Tammany board of dvil service commissioners are 
designed to carry out the spirit of the constitutional provision in 
compliance with which the law was enacted. Tammany's last excuse 
for attempting to restore the spoils sjrstem in the dty government has 
thus been destroyed ; and it is not probable that heads of dty depart- 
ments will have the hardihood to continue their efforts in that 
direction. 

Ra^ TransiL—^n the fourteenth of July the board of rapid transit 
commissioners addressed to the munidpal assembly and the board of 
estimate and apportionment a commission urging that the dty should 
not incur any new indebtedness until provision had been made for the 
building of the nndeiground railroad as proposed by the commission. 
The communication was laid on the table by the board of aldermen, 

• Communication of Jamea W. Pryor, Baq., Secretaxy City Oab. 
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and was filed by the coandl. It is not probable that either of the 
two houses of the municipal assembly will take action upon it. All 
the efforts of the commission to obtain the co-operation of the munici- 
pal authorities in securing rapid transit, have failed. The mayor 
continues to ignore both the respectful representations of the board, 
and his responsibilities as one of the rapid transit commissioners. 

Municipal Assembly. The long-continued refusal of the muni- 
cipal assembly to approve necessary issues of city bonds has threatened 
the indefinite postponement of important public worka It seems 
probable, however, that this di£Elculty will soon be overcome. At the 
suit of the contractor for the new hall of records, a supreme court 
justice has granted a peremptory writ of mandamus directing the 
municipal assembly to approve an issue of municipal bonds necessary 
for payment of the city's indebtedness to the contractor for the work 
which has been done upon the hall of records. The municipal 
assembly having refused to act in accordance with the mandamus, 
twenty members of the council have been cited to show cause why 
they ^ould not be punished for contempt of court 

Taxes and Assessed Valuation, In July the tax commissioners 
submitted to the municipal assembly the tax rolls, which are the basis 
for the tax levy for the year. The rolls show an assessed valuation of 
real estate in this city of about three thousand million dollars — an 
increase of four hundred million dollars over the valuation of last 
year. Notwithstanding this unprecedented increase in valuation, the 
tax rate will probably reach $2.40 per thousand dollars valuation. 

Pennsylvania.— Zr(;£a/ and Special Legislation, The Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association, at its recent annual meeting, discussed the 
report of a special committee* appointed in 1898 to consider the 
advisability of adopting an amendment to the State Constitution 
repealing as much of article III, section 7, of the State Constitution 
as prohibits the passage of any local or special law regulating the 
affairs of counties, cities, townships, wards, boroughs or school dis- 
tricts together with such amendatory, provisions for notice of proposed 
local or special acts as shall safeguard the communities affected from 
hasty or ill-considered legislation. 

With each year it has become increasingly evident to students of 
local government that the framers of the Constitution of 1873, ^^ 
endeavoring to destroy the abuses of local and special legislation, had 
burdened the constitution with a sweeping prohibition which was 
developing evils of a far more serious character than those which it 

*The members of this committee were James H. Torrey, Bsq., of Scranton, 
Oeorse P. Baer, Esq., of Reading, and M. W. Jacobs, Hsq.» of Harrisburg. 
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was intended to remedy. Although the Snpreme Court had softened 
the rigor of the prohibition by permitting the classification of cities, 
the relief was but temporary, inasmuch as the court soon realized 
that in order to save the clause from complete annihilation it was 
necessary to place a limit upon such classification. This was done in 
Wheeler v. Philadelphia, 77 Pa. 338, in which the court declared 
that it would not permit the number of classes to exceed three. 
Under the system adopted by the legislature, Philadelphia is the only 
city of the first class, Allegheny and Pittsbuig the only cities of the 
second class, whereas all the other cities, twenty-five in number, are 
grouped in the third class. The necessity of providing a uniform 
system of municipal organization for twenty*five cities with a popula- 
tion ranging fixnn ten to one hundred thousand has resulted in 
burdening the smaller cities with a complex organization ill-adapted 
to their needs. The larger cities, on the other hand, have been 
unable to secure the legislation necessary to meet the numerous 
problems with which they have to deal. 

The evils resulting from this system have given rise to numerous 
protests and have also been the occasion of a number of conferences 
of officials of third-class cities. The matter was brought up at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1898, and resulted in 
the appointment of the committee mentioned above. 

After considering the conditions under which the prohibition on 
local and special legislation was inserted in the constitution, the 
committee goes on to say: 

" Without seeking to be exact, it is safe to say that since 1874 hun- 
dreds of Acts of Assembly have been vetoed on the ground that they 
were in violation of this prohibition of the Constitution, and almost as 
many have been declared unconstitutional by the courts. It is neither 
safe nor fair to set down the continual efforts to escape the constitu- 
tional prohibition to the perversity of the people or the wilfulness of 
the legislature. On the contrary they demonstrate the deep-seated 
and general discontent upon the part of the municipalities of the 
state with the restrictions imposed by the Constitution." 

The evils of the present sjrstem are classed under five heads ; — 

First, — ^While the purpose of the constitutional provisions was to 
prohibit local and special legislation absolutely in the majority of 
cases, and to require in excepted cases the publication of notice of any 
such legislation proposed to be adopted, the effect of classification has 
been to leave the legislature free to pass local and special legislation 
with reference to the city of Philadelphia, the only city of the first 
class, and for the twin cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny, the only ones 
of the second class, without any notice whatever. 
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Second. — ^The cities of the third class, now numbering about twenty- 
five, are compelled to adapt themselves to a rigidly uniform system, 
which is not altogether agreeable to any and extremely cimibersome to 
some of the number, 

Third. — ^This results, as to the cities of the third class, in a condition 
which may well be described as that of arrested development The 
problems involved in the evolution of municipal government are 
among the most weighty and serious which now engage the attention 
of patriotic publicists. In order that the efforts, all more or less 
diverse and experimental, to improve mimicipal conditions should be 
successful, it is necessary that there should be some degree of freedom 
for independent action. As to the cities of the third class in this 
State, such freedom is absolutely precluded. 

Fourth. — ^The principle of home rule for cities, which has come to 
be recognized as a valuable right and one most jealously guarded, 
receives no recognition whatever in the present system. 

Fifth, — As at present interpreted, the administration of public 
schools in all of the cities, boroughs and townships, varying almost 
infinitely in their population, area and social and commercial condi- 
tions, must be absolutely uniform." 

The system proposed by the committee is to repeal the constitutional 
provision prohibiting local and special legislation, but to safeguard 
against hasty and ill-conSidered legislation by providing that : — " No 
such local or special law shall be passed unless at least thirty days 
prior to its introduction into the General Assembly it shall have been 
submitted in such manner as is, or may be provided by law to the 
qualified electors of the county, city, township, borough or school dis- 
trict a£fected by such local or special law at a general or special elec- 
tion, and a majority of the votes cast at such election shall have been 
voted in its favor. 

There shall be no presumption either of law or of fact that there has 
been a proper submission to and consent of the electors to any such 
local or special law when the question of the constitutionality of such 
law is at issue in any legal proceedings and, if the court be not satis- 
fied that such submission and consent have been legally made and 
given, the law shall be declared unconstitutional and void." 

The recommendations of the committee aroused violent opposition 
amongst the members of the association. It was felt that the abuses 
arising from local and special legislation had been so great that it 
would be unwise to undo the work of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1873. The referendum principle of the proposed amendment was 
also severely criticised. It soon became evident that the membezs 
were unwilling to modify the existing system, and after rejecting the 
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propositions of the committee the whole subject was dropped. No 
provision was made for any further reports on the subject 

The only way out of the present difficulty seems to be a change of 
policy on the part of the state legislature. If instead of minutely 
determining the form of organization in the municipal corporations 
act, the legislature restricts itself to prescribing the general frame- 
work of government, it will be possible for the municipalities to adapt 
such framework to their local needs. Cities will thus be able to 
develop their administrative organization in harmony with their needs. 
A system similar to this has been successfully worked in Illinois. It 
offers a solution of the problem without the difficulties and delajrs 
incident to an amendment of the Constitution. 

Ltazued Wisconsin Manidpalities.*— The second biennial con- 
vention of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities convened at Pond 
du Lac, Wis., on June 26 and 27. The cities of the state were well 
represented. The discussions of the convention were confined to 
questions of a practical nature, such as the problems of water supply, 
lighting, street construction, etc An effort was made with encour- 
aging success, to vriden the basis of interest by inviting the heads 
of city departments to attend and participate in the discussions. 
There is a decided advantage in this, since the tenure of the heads of 
departments is more secure, and usually much longer than that of 
the mayor's. 

The cities of Wisconsin are rapidly passing into that stage of 
development when they will be called upon to consider their relations 
to the various activities which arise in large urban centers. Such 
problems as water supply, lighting and street construction are 
demanding a more prominent place on the municipal program. 
It may be of interest to observe that the sentiment was almost 
unanimous in favor of municipal ownership of such public utilities 
as water and lighting. 

The League intends to give a prominent place in its future discus- 
sions to the Model Charter proposed by the National League until it 
secures favorable legislation. The principles of the Model Charter 
are rapidly gaining favor among the mayors of the state as well as 
those persons who desire a better municipal code. The mayors are 
fully conscious of the shortcomings of our municipal systems. The 
secretary has found that mayors did not attend the present convention 
because their tenure was so short that it would hardly warrant them 
in spending time and money in such a manner for the city. 

*Cominunkatioii of Dr. Samuel B. Sparling, Secretary League of WiiooBaia 
Municipalities. 
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The proposition for a aniform system of accounting for the cities of 
the state met with almost unanimous approval. An objection raised 
was the danger of too much centralization which would result from 
the enforcement of a general system. 

An encouraging feature of the convention was the attendance in a 
body of the common council of two cities which have under consider- 
ation municipal water and lighting plants. It was likewise as gratify- 
ing to note the general enthusiasm of the convention as the work 
advanced. If measured only from a social point of view the convention 
was a success. The del^ates went back to their cities more self- 
assured and with a larger appreciation of the dignity of the worth 
of governing their cities. The next convention will be held in 
November. 
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The Or^ilii of Totemism and Bxofomy.*— In due time the 
AmxAJUB will donbtlesB pabliah a review of '* The Native Tribea of 
Central Australia,*' by Baldwin Spencer, professor of biology in the 
University <^ Melbonme, and P. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and 
Sub-Protector of the Aborigines at Alice Springs^ Soath Australia. It 
is the most important contribution to ethnology and to our knowledge 
of the origins of primitive social institutions since the publication 
of Lewis H. Morgan's "Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity.** 
Among the natives of Central Australia Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
have seen in actual existence social arrangements so primitive that 
hitherto they have been known to sociologists only as inferences from 
surviving ceremonies and words. A laige part of the book is devoted 
to a description of initiation ceremonies in the kindred groups, and 
it is from these that we derive a new knowledge of the origins of 
totemism and of exogamy. 

Mr. Prazer, reviewing this important work in recent numbers of 
the ForinigMly Retnew^ offers as an explanation of totembm, derived 
fiom Spencer and Gillen's data the hypothesis that totemism hcgBca 
as a system of co-operative magic, intended to increase and protect 
the important articles, or species, of food supply. This explanation 
I believe to be fundamentally correct, but my purpose in this note is 
to carry it back a stage further than Mr. Prazer ventures to go. 

As all students of sociology are aware, totemism, as hitherto known, 
has included a prohibition directed to all members of the totemic 
group, forbidding them to injure or eat the sacred species. The 
remarkable fact revealed by Spencer and Gillen's researches is that 
while this prohibition is found in Central Australia, as elsewhere, it is 
there associated with a duty of the totemic group to obtain abundant 
supplies of the protected animal or plant for consumption as food by 
other men belonging to their horde, but with different totemic 
names. The traditions of the Central Australians aver that in the 
distant past the taboo did not exist at all, and that all men ate freely 
of their own totem. 

Mr. Prazer believes that the tradition preserves the historic truth, 
but he confesses his inability to find the reason for the subsequent 
introduction of prohibition. The one point dear to his mind is that 
the totemic species had from the first been a food supply, originally to 

^Oontritmted by Profenor Pimnklin H. Oiddinss, ColamblA University, New 
Fork, June 9, 1899. 
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the totemic group itself, and secondarily to groups of other totemic 



Assuming all this to be true, as I think we may, I venture to point 
out that an explanation of the fact which Mr. Frazer fidlsto compre- 
hend seems to be unmediately and convincingly suggested by the 
&cts themselves. Trade, as all students of primitive institutions have 
long known, began in propitiation. Quarreling hordes made peace 
with one another by carrying food supplies and ornaments to the 
frontiers of their hunting grounds. If these o£Eerings were accepted 
and appropriated by the enemy, good feeling was restored. Out of 
this practice, in course of time, grew exchange for its own sake. 

What, then, could have been more natural than that the present 
most frequently used for such purposes should have been the sacred 
totemic food, the supply of which was increased and preserved by the 
magic or enchantments of the totemistic sacred ceremonies? What 
more natural than that, in course of time, food thus used for the all- 
important act of propitiation should be devoted exclusively to that 
purpose, and prohibited to those who obtained and protected it, and 
ultimately taboo to them ? 

. According to this explanation, totemistic animals and plants were 
originally the special food of the groups that bore their names. Then, 
being used as a means of propitiation, they became commodities spe- 
cially protected and prepared by one totemic group for the use of 
another. 

May we extend the same explanations to the origin of exogamy ? 
It is now conclusively established that incestuous endogamy was, in 
every part of the world, an earlier system than exogamy. Next to 
food supplies, sisters would be the most natural offering by the 
brethren of one group to their enemies of another, whenever propitia- 
tion was attempted. Used for such a purpose, the women of the 
group might in course of time be regarded as especially set aside for 
such disposition, and their marital union with their own brethren 
would then naturally be prohibited. This explanation, as the reader 
will perceive, fits in perfectly with the familiar fact that exogamy is 
quite as closely associated with the giving of wives by one group to 
another as it is with that stealing of women in which McLennan 
found an explanation of exogamic practice. 

Outdoor Poor-Relief in Buffolo.*— Last year Buffalo expended 
for outdoor poor-relief the sum of 1118,585— a sum greater by |to,ooo 
than the total given by New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Washington, Louisville, Kansas City, St Louis, New 

* Commnnicatloii of A. C Rlchardion, Bnflalo, N. Y. 
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Orleans, Cindtinati, Jersey City, Pittsbmg, Newark, Minneapolis and 
Cleveland together. It is nearly as much as is expended by Chicago 
(a city five times as large as Bnffido), nearly twice as much as Bostcm 
gives, and more than Detroit and Milwaukee together. 

This year's estimate for this purpose was $122,950, and included 
what was to be expended for groceries, coal and wood, shoes, burials 
and medical relief. But the Charity Organization Society entered a 
strong protest against this most extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, showing that it did fax more harm than good, 
and that this was the well-nigh universal experience of other cities 
where liberal poor-relief is given outside of institutions. The protest 
was strongly backed by the Salvation Army, and by nearly forty of the 
ministers of the city, a number which could have been increased 
indefinitely. The society recommended the entire abolition of out- 
door poor-relief; but the influence of demagogues within and without 
the common council was too strong, and the most that could be 
obtained was a reduction of $33,000 in the amount appropriated. The 
recklessness with which the money has been expended is well illus- 
trated by the fact that in many cases women receiving city aid have 
been shown by the investigations of the Charity Orgaiuzation Society 
to be prostitutes, and that they have continued to receive the dty aid 
after these £scts have been made known to the poormaster. 

State Care of Dependent Children.— The elimination of children 
from the contaminating influences of the almshouse has been nearly 
completed in most states. Yet the problem of the best way to care 
for these public charges is a difficult one in the administration of 
public charity. Attention has been called in these columns to the 
attempts in several states, notably in Massachusetts, to provide a 
special department for the public care of dependent children. In this 
connection the new law in New Jersey, providing for a State Board of 
Children's Guardians, is significant of the general trend of public 
policy on this subject. The text of the New Jersey law, whidi was 
approved March 24, 1899, is as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New fersey: 

I. There shall be appointed by the governor seven persons, two of 
whom shall be women, who shall be known as the State Board of 
Children's Guardians, two of whom shall hold office for two jtMXs^ 
two for four years and three for six years, as shall be indicated by the 
governor on making their appointment, and thereafter all appoint- 
ments, except to fill vacancies in the said board, shall be for sixyeara, 
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and shall be made by the governor ; said board shall reoeive no com- 
pensation for their time or services but the actual and necessary 
expenses of each of them while engaged in the performances of the 
duties of his or her office. 

2. In case of the death or resignation of any member, or in case any 
member ceases to be a resident or citizen of this state, it shall be the 
dnty of the governor to fill such vacancy for the unexpired term only, 
and any member may be removed by the governor for cause. 

3. Said board of children's guardians shall have and is hereby 
vested ¥rith power to adopt a seal and reasonable rules and regulations; 
said board of children's guardians shall have the care of and maintain 
a general supervision over all indigent, helpless, dependent, aban- 
doned, friendless and poor children who may now be or who may 
hereafter become public charges ; and said board shall have the care 
of and maintain supervision over all children adjudged public charges, 
who may now be in the charge, custody and control of any county 
asylum, county home, almshouse, poorhouse, charitable institution, 
home or family to which such child or children may be or have been 
committed, confined, adopted, apprenticed, indentured or bound out ; 
said board shall have and is heret^ vested with power to appoint such 
agents, one being a woman, and other subordinate officers as it may 
deem necessary; said board shall &k. their compensation, subject to 
the approval of the governor, and the amount paid for compensation 
d such agenta and other officers shall not exceed the sum appropri- 
ated by the legislature for the purpose. 

4. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians, 
upon receiving notice of the commitment of any child as a public 
charge, to place such child in the care of some family within this 
state, with or without the payment of board, and witii or without 
indenture : and it shall further be the duty of such State Board of 
Children's Guardians to place such child in the care of a family of 
the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child and during 
the period in which the State Board of Children's Guardians is seek- 
ing such family for such child, and until such family is secured as 
hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of the State Board of 
Children's Guardians to place such child in the custody and care of 
an institution in this state for the care of children \provided^ that the 
institution in which the child is placed shall be one maintained for 
children of the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child 
when such an institution exists therein; in case no institution of such 
religious faith exists in this state then the said board of children's 
guardians shall use its discretion in providing an institution for the 
care of such child until a family has been secured; provided^ that 
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noUiing in this act contained shall be construed as giving sach 
board any control over or supervision of any child heretofore or here- 
after placed in or bound out by any home or institution created under 
the laws of this state, and supported or maintained without assistance 
fix>m the state or any municipality thereof ; but this act shall not 
apply in counties where the board of freeholders commit children who 
are county charges to incorporated institutions pursuant to the supple- 
mentary act approved March 25, 1881 (P. h. 1881, p. 250). 

5. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians to 
visit, by its agent or agents, quarterly, all children who may be com- 
mitted under this act, and also any home, asylum, institution or pri- 
vate family where any such child or children may be placed; said 
board shall report from time to time to the governor, and make a 
yearly report to the governor and l^slature of the state, showing in 
detail the work of said board for that time. 

6. The county board of chosen freeholders of the respective counties 
of this state shall annually hereafter provide sufficient funds for the 
objects of this act in their respective counties for the support, care and 
education and maintenance of any child or children adjudged to be a 
public charge, and who shall become thereby wards of the State Board 
of Children's Guardians: said sum shall not be less than one dollar and 
fifty cents per week for each child. 

7. It shall be the duty of the proper officers in any county, town- 
ship, borough, city or other municipality in any county in the state 
having jurisdiction to provide in their annual budget for the expense 
of maintaining such children as aforesaid; said sum not to be less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per week for each child. 

8. It shall be the duty of every overseer of the poor or other officer 
in any county, city, township, borough or any other municipality in 
any county in the state having jurisdiction and power to do so, to 
commit such child or children to the care of the keeper of the alma- 
house, or such other institution where he would commit such child 
or children, for the term of thirty days after the date of such commit- 
ment; thereupon he shall forthvrith give a written notice of such 
commitment to the State Board of Children's Guardians, which notice 
shall contain a description of such child, or children, embracing its or 
their name, age, sez, religion, faith of its or their parent or parents, 
date of commitment and such other information as such officer has 
been able to ascertain; upon such commitment being made by such 
officer as aforesaid, such child or children shall immediately become 
the ward or wards of the State Board of Children's Guardians. 

9. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians, 
upon receipt of the notice of the commitment of any child as herein- 
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before provided, to place sach child or children in the manner herein- 
before provided as soon as possible thereafter; and in no case shall 
said child or children who may hereafter be committed as public 
charges, who may be over the age of twelve months be confined in 
such almshouse for a longer period than thirty days, and the keeper 
of such almshouse shall surrender such child or children to the care 
and custody of the State Board of Children's Guardians at any time 
within thirty da3rs, when surrender is demanded. 

la The State Board of Children's Guardians may, in its discretion, 
return any child or children becoming wards of said state board to 
the parent or pcu^nts or other relative agreeing to assume the care 
and maintenance of such child or children or of sufficient ability to 
do so. 

11. The State Board of Children's Guardians may, in their discre- 
tion, for the purpose of effective organization, require the continuance 
of children in almshouses or other places where such children may be 
kept for a period not longer than six months after the passage of this 
act 

12. The State Board of Children's Guardians shall remain the 
guardians of all children indentured, bound out or put forth, who 
may now be or may hereafter become public charges. 

13. This act shall be construed liberally and for the benefit of any 
child or children so becoming ward or wards of such State Board of 
Children's Guardians as aforesaid. 

14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be and the 
same are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect immediately. 

Social Economy at the Paris Bxpositioii.— The United States 
Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900 has assigned the Depart- 
ment of Education and Social Economy to Howard J. Rogers, Director, 
and Richard Waterman, Jr., Assistant Director, and these gentlemen 
have taken up in a most thorough and enterprising manner the diffi- 
cult question of preparing a Social Economy exhibit They have 
consulted freely with many interested parties and their plans indicate 
that the work is progressing satisfactorily and has been placed in 
competent hands. This department will have, of course, very little 
space allotted to it and, what is worse, very little money to provide 
for the expenses of an exhibit. The principal sub-divisions of the 
Social Economy exhibit will be: 

(i) Social and Economic Institutions in the United States, with 
especial reference to Labor Conditions. 

(2) The Resources and Industries of the United States in their 
Relation to the Geography of the Country. 
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(3) Institutkras and Movements for the Betterment of Social and 
Industrial Conditions. 

(4) Charity Organization and the care of Defectives, Dependents^ 
and Delinquents. 

(5) Hygiene and Sanitation 

Under each of these heads it is proposed: 

(i) To prepare a monograph containing a brief descriptiofi of 
the institutions and movements which are to be presented in the 
exhibit These monographs will be printed for £ne distribution to 
visitors. 

(2) To collect exhibits illustrating the points presented in the 
monographs. These exhibits will consist of documents, maps, charts, 
photographs, models, lantern slides, and other forms of illustrative 
materiaL 

(3) '^o prepare slides which will be used as transparencies in the 
exhibit and may also be used to illustrate addresses presented at the 
International Congresses which will be held in the Social Economy 
Building. 

The United States Commission will provide for the following ex- 
penses: (a) the executive and clerical work involved in receiving, 
arranging and interpreting exhibits; (d) the transportation of exhibits 
from Albany to Paris and return; {c) the installation of exhibits in 
Paris, including facades, cases, wing frames, and all necessary instal- 
lation appliances; and {d) the jninting of labels and publication of 
catalogues and guides. 

The Commission however, has made no provision for the publication 
of special monographs, nor for the expense of preparing exhibits, 
which must be met by the exhibitors as in other departmentSL 
This being the case it is fortunate that in the absence of the usual 
motives which prompt business interests to expend large sums on 
their exhibits the directors of the Social Economy exhibit have 
secured the co-operation of the United States Department of 
Labor, the Coxnmerdal Museum in Philadelphia, and the League for 
Social Service in New York to assume full responsibility for the first 
three sub-divisions respectively. It is natural and proper for the 
Department of Labor, as a governmental department, to undertake the 
work affdgned to it but we often fiedl to appreciate the necessity for 
such private oiganizations, dependent in the one case wholly and in 
the other largely upon private financial support, as the League for 
Social Service and the Philadelphia Museums. It is characteristic of 
the public spirit of both of these organizations that they should have 
responded nobly and promptly to this call at a time when both are 
struggling under severe burdens and other responsibilitict. 
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The League for Social Service in undertaking to prepare an exhibit 
of Institutions for the betterment of social and industrial conditions, 
should have the hearty and unqualified financial and moral support of 
all persons interested and identified with any movement of this 
character. Photographs are especially desired showing any kind of 
material improvement which employers and manufacturers are 
attempting for the well-being of their employes, or philanthropic 
societies are attempting for the unfortunate classes of the community. 
Such photographs will be made into lantern slides, and by means of a 
device will be shown in sets of four, with a fifth slide explaining in 
French and English the other four. The address of the League, to 
which communications should be sent, is 105 Bast Twmty-aecond 
street. New York City. 

Another interesting feature of the Social Economy exhibit is the 
suggestion that the United States Exhibit be brought back to New 
York City and made the basis of a permanent collection, correspond- 
ii^ somewhat to the valuable work being done at present in Prance 
by the Mus^e Social of Paris. This idea has been publicly advocated 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews ^ and supported 
by the League for Social Service, which would be the natural and 
proper guardian of such a collection. 

The following is an outline which has been prepared to indicate the 
general scope of the exhibit in Social Economy : 

/. The Country: Size, topography, climate, soil. 

2. The People: Number, distribution, races, occupation. 

J. Industrial Institutions: Extractive Industries : (a) Agriculture, 
(b) Lumbering, (c) Mining, {d) Fisheries ; Manufacturing Industries 
based on (a) Agriculture, (h) Lumbering, {d) Mining, {d ) Fisheries ; 
(e) Composite Industries ; Transportation and Communication : (a) 
Land Transportation, {b) Water Transportation, {c) Air Transporta- 
tion; (^) Communication: Mail, Express, Telegraph, Telephone^ 
Cable. 

4, Commercial Institutions: Commercial Spheres of Influence, 
Bureaus of Commerce, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Museums, 
Manufacturers* Associations, Merchants' Associations, Wholesale and 
Retail Trade, Trade Journals. 

5. Economic Institutions; i. Apprenticeship, Protection of Child 
Labor ; 2. Wages, Industrial Remuneration, Profit Sharing ; 3. Large 
or Small Industries, Co-operative Associations for production or for 
obtaining credit. Trade Unions ; 4. Farming on a large or small scale, 
Agricultural Unions and Banks ; 5. Protection of workers in factories. 
Regulation of work ; 6. Workmen's Dwellings ; 7. Co-operative Stores ; 
8. Institutions for the mental and n^oral improvement of working 
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men ; 9. Provident Institutions ; la Pnblic or private movements for 
the welfare of the people. 

6. Social InsiUutions: the Home (domestic) ; the Chnrch (rdigions) ; 
the School (educational); the Community (social); the State (polit- 
ical); village or town, county, city, state, nation. 

7. Movements for improving social and industrial conditions : z. 
Domestic : Improved Housing ; Cooking Schools ; Dietary Kitchens. 
2. Religious : the Institutional Church ; Federation of Churches ; 
Young People's Societies ; Brotherhoods ; Young Men's and Young 
Women's Christian Association ; the Salvation Army ; the American 
Volunteers ; the Church Army. 3. Educational : the Press ; Libraries ; 
Museums ; Clubs ; Lectures ; Summer Assemblies ; Vacation Schoola 
4. Social : Philanthropic Movements : (a) Institutional care of desti- 
tute adults, (d) Defectives, the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptics, 
(c) Hospitals, dispensaries, and nursing, (d) Destitute, neglected and 
delinquent children, (e) Care and relief of needy femiUes, (/) Treat- 
ment of criminals, ig) Supervisory and educational movements, {k) 
Preventive work ; Social Settiementa — Clubs : {a) Social, {d) Indus- 
trial, (c) Educational, (d) Recreative, (e) Political ; Municipal Move- 
ments : (a) Baths, (d) Gymnasia, (c) Parks and Play Grounds; {d) 
Summer Camps ; Industrial Movements, connected with (a) Extrac- 
tive Industries, {d) Manufacturing Industries, {c) Transportation and 
Communication, (d ) Distributing Industries. 
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THE TERMS AND TENOR OF THE CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY. 

The approaching political crisis in the Par East and 
the recent Spanish-American war have jointly contributed 
sharply to define certain heretofore unformulated principles 
of Anglo-Saxon policy. It is now recognized on both sides 
of the Atlantic that the United States has completed her 
domestic novitiate and is about to enter upon her appointed 
career in the foreign politics of the Pacific. In acknowledg- 
ing thus informally the newly attained majority of the 
junior nation, both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
furthermore come to realize that the days of brotherly 
bickering are past and that henceforth the more dignified 
relations of diplomatic equality must prevail. 

To each of these general propositions a particular 
corollary pertains. In view of the sudden extension of the 
American frontier so far pcross the Pacific, the strategic 
necessity is perfectly apparent of providing more adequate 
means of communication than at present exist between the 
outlying island possessions of the United States and her 
mainland political base. In anticipation of the probability 
that Great Britain and the United States will pursue in the 
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future a parallel political course, the expediency is equally 
obvious of the two powers agreeing at the outset upon the 
diplomatic rules of the road. Thus, by a natural concat- 
enation of events and through a logical connection of 
ideas, two important subjects have recently come up for 
discussion in England and the United States: interoceanic 
communication and international alliance. 

Some fifty years ago a diflFerent sequence of facts set a 
somewhat similar train of ideas in the same general direc- 
tion, and resulted eventually in the formulation of a definite 
agreement between the two powers upon both these points, 
which, though proving of no practical avail, is still theo- 
retically in force. There are, therefore, logical grounds 
(if the principles of historical consistency are to prevail) 
for demanding a stay in the proceedings of the moment 
until the pleas of the present be supplemented with the 
decisions of the past Pertinent, in other words, to the 
present proposals for an isthmus canal and an Anglo- 
American understanding are the terms and tenor of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The superficial circumstances leading to the ratification 
of this antiquated convention were unlike those now making, 
toward a similar expression of ideas, but upon a deeper 
insight into the philosophy of the subject the variation 
diminishes and both groups of facts are seen to proceed 
primarily from the same general process of development. 
Cognizance of the principles of this progression promises, 
consequently, to reconcile the present divergence of ideas 
on the questions under consideration, and lead the ap- 
proaching discussion along a more profitable path. 

Looking back along the trend of historical events, it will 
be seen that, with Europe as its point of departure, the 
course of commercial civilization has proceeded in opposite 
directions about the globe: through Asia and around Africa 
toward the east, and over the Atlantic to America on the 
west. 
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Maritime progress in either direction was originally 
opposed by continental masses contracting at two points to 
isthmus connections. On the east the lands of promise 
extended far beyond the barrier, but to the west an unde- 
veloped continent lay open to economic exploitation directly 
from the Atlantic. Access to the Pacific was consequently 
the condition precedent to the success of the eastern move- 
ment; whereas on the west there was no such immediate 
necessity for interoceanic communication. The easterly 
current of commerce was furthermore confronted by com- 
pact native populations, which diverted the main stream 
and compelled the Europeans to approach the South Sea by 
skirting the shores of the continents. For this reason inter- 
Buropean contest has been longer maintained on this side 
of the globe, no colony has as yet established its indepen- 
dence along the easterly route, and the complete partition 
of the continents has yet to be eflFected. In the opposite 
direction the aborigines of America offered but slight resist- 
ance to the advance of western civilization, and Old World 
competition was consequently afforded a fair field to run its 
full course toward the Pacific. As a result, European con- 
troversy was reduced to an earlier issue along this line of 
advance, leaving independent republics in practical posses- 
sion of the field. Thus, while the eastern movement is 
characterized historically by European contest and native 
opposition, the advance of western civilization is typified 
by independent progress along an unimpeded course. 

The different conditions encountered on either side of 
the globe have naturally given to each of these currents of 
progress an historical bent of its own, with the result that 
modem civilization is traditionally divided, to the prejudice 
of geographic prevision. But the diversity is, after all, 
transitory, for, owing to the sphericity of the earth, the two 
courses of commerce are ultimately destined to be merged 
into one. Proceeding from the premises of geography, it is, 
therefore, obviously illogical to consider either commercial 
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movanent as an isolated phenomenon. Indeed, the tradi- 
tional separation of the factors accounts in great measure 
for the confusion still surrounding the subject under discus- 
sion. In order to present the problem of interoceanic com- 
munication in its logical light, it will be better to postulate 
the common origin and end of commercial development, 
and make proper historical allowance by the way for the 
different traditional standpoints of the past. 

Representing the earlier Columbian hypothesis, Spain 
regarded America originally as a barrier-land before Asia, 
and her primary efforts were accordingly directed toward 
the discovery of the westerly strait to the Indies. But 
geographic conditions precluded so premature an application 
of the geometric theory, and the sufficiency of her New 
World possessions gradually restricted Spain's attention to 
the west. From the later Spanish point of view, isthmus 
transit came accordingly to be regarded as a purely local 
expedient for the better development of American resources. 
England meanwhile was making equal progress in both 
directions, and from her insular vantage-ground was able 
distantly to foresee the ultimate union of her easterly and 
-westerly trade routes. With this far-off end in view, posses- 
sion of the American isthmus early became a settled princi- 
ple of British politics: in the words of William Paterson, 
an enthusiast of the time, ''this door of the seas, this key 
of the universe, with anything of a reasonable manage- 
ment, will enable its proprietors to give laws to both 
oceans and become arbitrators of the commercial world. ' * 

Thus, when in the course of colonial controversy the 
spheres of British and Spanish influence came together in 
the Caribbean, a struggle was naturally engendered between 
the two powers for^predominance among the West Indian 
islands; and, after comparative insular equality had been 
secured, the contest was continued for ascendancy along 
the Spanish Main. Prior discovery and formal occupation 
gave Spain a legal title to the Central American mainland, 
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but her settlements were practically coniSned to the west, 
and, except for one or two Spanish export stations along 
the Caribbean shore, the eastern seaboard lay invitingly 
open to foreign encroachment. English buccaneers natu- 
rally took advantage of this unexpected weakness in their 
adversaries* defensive position, and shortly succeeded in 
securing several footholds along the coasts of Yucatan and 
Nicaragua, and in the Bay Islands off Honduras. When 
freebooting became no longer profitable, these buccaneering 
establishments were transformed into loggers' camps, and in 
defence of such peaceful occupations Great Britain could 
claim certain reserved rights for her subjects along the 
Caribbean shore. Spain contented herself with formal 
protests against these offensive operations, and during the 
brief intermittent periods of peace, the matter was twice 
theoretically adjusted, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, and by the treaty of Paris, 1763; but, as a matter of 
fact, the English settlers continued to extend their holdings 
until the outbreak of the revolutionary contest. 

Upon the revolt of her North American colonies. Great 
Britain foresaw the possibility of being cut off entirely from 
further progress toward the west. To avoid so serious a 
contingency, a naval force was gathered in the West 
Indies, and Nelson, with the support of the settlers of the 
shore, made a bold dash for the Pacific through Nicaragua. 
An untoward series of accidents — in which tropical fever 
cotmted for considerably more than Spanish valor — thwarted 
the success of this expedition, and, to accentuate the 
difficulty, England was at the same time obliged to admit 
defeat in the north. 
I 

Despite the failure of her immediate plans, in the final 
adjustment of American affairs in 1783, Great Britain never- 
theless retained important territorial prerogatives in the New 
World. Through Canada further progress was still pos- 
sible toward the Pacific, and her strategic position before 
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the isthmus was not seriously disturbed. Owing to the 
relative reduction of her European adversaries, the balance 
of West Indian power was actually in her favor, and, as her 
settlers were granted vested rights in Yucatan, Belize and 
Guiana, now afforded two important points dPappui along 
the Spanish Main, to the north and south of the future 
route of interoceanic communication. 

Through their successful struggle for independence, and 
by their subsequent declaration of principles, the North 
American colonists, on their side, fell heirs to a double 
inheritance. From the mother country they obtained by 
right of redemption the better part of the northern continent, 
and as the self-appointed guardians of the minor republics 
of the south, they also became the representatives of the 
former privileges of Spain. Thinking of the Old World, 
from which they had with such difficulty detached them- 
selves, as belonging entirely to the past, and believing with 
Berkeley that the course of empire was exclusively toward 
the west, Americans came henceforth to regard the New 
World as the Ultima Thule of progress, and gave but pass- 
ing thought in these early days of their independence to 
the corresponding current of civilization setting in toward 
the east, with which they were manifestly destined 
eventually to come into contact It was natural, therefore, 
with this restricted horizon, that the United States should 
continue the Spanish tradition of the transit question, and 
from the outset regard the project of interoceanic communi- 
cation as a purely local expedient for the amelioration of 
their economic conditions. From her extended experience, 
England, on the other hand, was able to take an even more 
comprehensive view of the situation than before. By 
persistent struggle she had managed to maintain her posi- 
tion in the forefront of either advance, and her problems 
were now similar on both sides of the globe. To develop 
her colonies along each line of progress, and connect the 
two currents of commerce by opening the eastern and 
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western gateways to the Pacific, such was her imperial 
policy. Thus, after the events of the revolutionary period, 
Great Britain came to regard America more and more in 
the light of a Durchgangsland: while the United States 
continued to look upon the New World as an isolated 
oikaumene. 

The suspicion of an intention on the part of the con- 
tinental countries to interfere again in the tmsettled affairs 
of Spanish America, was enough to bring the whole ques- 
tion up for discussion between the powers primarily con- 
cerned. In spite of the divergence of their views, the two 
representatives of the western movement had at least pro- 
ceeded from a common point of departure and were accord- 
ingly congruent in the conviction that the progressive 
elimination of European politics from America should be 
considered final as far as it had gone. On the basis of this 
evident agreement, Canning hoped to draw the govern- 
ments together in a joint declaration to this effect to the 
Holy Alliance. But Adams was too far-sighted to allow 
any such preliminary estoppel to be placed upon the inde- 
pendent American claim. Joint action taken by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers against the continent involved the admission 
of at least one European government into the future rights 
and privileges of the New World, and this was utterly 
inadmissible to the American mind, which persisted in 
regarding the Old World as a unit of political policy. 
Choosing, therefore, to be theoretically consistent rather 
than practically reasonable, the United States resolved to 
declare alone against Old World interference, and England 
found herself included accordingly within, the terms of the 
ban. But in spite of European filiations and eastern con- 
nections, Great Britain was still a powerful factor in the 
politics of the west, and by the treaty of Versailles the 
United States was furthermore bound to recognize these 
reserved rights in America. In the hopes of avoiding this 
awkward contradiction, the Americans took pains to add a 
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clause to their doctrine promising not to interfere with 
existing European dependencies in the New World. But, 
inasmuch as they still claimed the future entirely for them- 
selves, England was apparently to be reduced to a position 
of static desuetude along the line of western progress. An 
anomalous situation, indeed, and one big with the possibil- 
ities of controversy ! 

There was no immediate likelihood, however, of serious 
differences arising from this underlying contradiction of 
theory and fact, because it was for some time practically 
possible for both powers to pursue their way toward the 
west without either being in a position to interfere with the 
advance of the other. Thus the two nations continued to 
parallel each other's course across the continent — Great 
Britain with the definite idea in mind of joining her 
westerly outposts with her colonial connections in the Far 
East, the United States merely making territorial pro- 
vision for her rapidly increasing population. Some friction 
was naturally generated along the line of contact, but never 
enough to fire the main train of controversy, and it was not 
until the two powers contemporaneously reached the Pacific 
that the inherent diversity of their aims threatened to raise 
the real issue. 

In planning to effect a westerly jtmction with her Oriental 
outposts, England had not confined herself exclusively to 
the north. True, by the treaty of Versailles, 1783, and 
again by the treaty of Madrid, 18 14, she had agreed to 
abandon her promising interests along the Nicaraguan coast 
and confine her Central American colonists henceforth to 
Belize; but, even at the time the decision had been 
unpopular, the opponents of the Whig ministry maintaining 
that, **in thus deserting her Mosquito allies Great Britain 
was hanging up her degradation in every court of Europe;" 
and now that Central American inheritance of Spanish 
rights was legally in doubt, opportunity was offered to 
retrieve this error of the past, and revive the British claim 
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to the shore. The English settlers were as eager as ever 
to extend their domain, and as the Indians were still friendly 
disposed, they experienced no difficulty in including the 
entire eastern coast of Nicaragua, north and south of the 
San Juan, within the confines of the newly constituted 
kingdom of Mosquitia, which, with the Bay Islands, was to 
be placed under the protection of the Superintendency of 
Belize. But as the Nicaraguans continued to control the 
outlet of the San Juan, the territorial integrity of the king- 
dom was incomplete. A preliminary attempt to seize the 
port in the namet of the Mosquito King naturally aroused 
resistance from the interior, and at this juncture it was 
deemed advisable for the Home Government to intervene. 
To provide* a base of operations, Lord Palmerston first took 
occasion to establish a regular government in Belize. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of his Central American 
agents, he officially recognized the seizure of the Bay 
Islands, and finally informed Nicaragua that, ''the right of 
the Mosquito King should be maintained as extending from 
Cape Honduras down to the mouth of the San Juan, and 
without prejudice to any rights of the Mosquito King south 
of the San Juan." As was expected, the Central Ameri- 
cans protested against the threatened encroachment, where- 
upon the Mosquito monarch was put in possession of his 
rights with the aid of British marines. Nicaragua was then 
forced, at the point of the bayonet, to sign a treaty abandon- 
ing forever all claim to the mouth of the stream, and, to 
make a point of possession, the English rechristened the 
settlement, Greytown. 

Thus, by a prudent exercise of diplomacy and force, 
Great Britain succeeded at last in securing possession of 
the key to the western gateway to the Pacific. This was 
in 1848, shortly after the rival American claimants had 
come to a definite agreement as to the line of trans-con- 
tinental demarcation separating their respective dominions 
in the north. During the following year the discovery of 
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gold in the newly acquired territory of California induced 
a veritable inrush of population from the East, and clearly 
indicated the imperativeness of providing better means of 
communication between the separated seacoasts of the 
country than the toilsome journey across the plains, or the 
perilous voyage around the Horn. By the prick of economic 
necessity the American people were accordingly aroused 
to the pressing importance of isthmus transit. 

Being, as it were, the guardians of the southern republics, 
the United States found equally ready supporters on the 
isthmus; and, with the contrivance of the Central Ameri- 
cans, soon developed a counter situation along the western 
section of the transit route that prejudiced British plans. 
An American company easily secured a concession to con- 
struct the canal, and in return for a promise to guarantee 
the integrity of Nicaraguan territory from sea to sea, the 
United States Government was also given permission by the 
local authorities to fortify and control the route. On ob- 
jections being raised by English agents to these exclusive 
provisions, the American commissioner, to strengthen his 
position, straightway opened negotiations with Honduras, 
and succeeded in securing temporary possession for his 
government of Tigre Island, which guarded the Pacific 
outlet of the proposed canal. Matters reached this critical 
juncture in 1850. With England in possession of the 
Atlantic terminus, and the United States in control of the 
Pacific end of the line, the least attempt on the part of the 
locally constituted canal company to exploit its concession 
must necessarily have precipitated a crisis. 

Since the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine no con- 
troversy had arisen between the American rivals not 
amenable to compromise, and, ticklish as were the times, it 
was still possible to turn this fresh crisis without raising 
the real issue, provided present considerations were alone 
allowed to prevail. Both powers were anxious to avoid an 
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open nipttire at this particular period (England because of 
threatened disturbances in the Bast, and the United States 
for reasons of domestic concern), and each was willing to 
co-operate with the other within the limits prescribed by 
their respective American policies. Owing to their anti- 
thetical attitude toward the general question, the canal 
problem presented a diflferent aspect, moreover, to the two 
parties concerned. Being particularly impressed with the 
economic necessity of the undertaking, the United States 
failed as yet to appreciate the importance of political con- 
trol. To Great Britain, on the otlier hand, it was a matter 
of much more moment to dominate the route than to 
further the finances of the enterprise. What to the United 
States appeared to be a present problem of transportation 
involving industrial advantage, was to England a factor of 
future strat^ic importance that touched the tenets of her 
foreign policy. Between the immediate economic needs of 
one party and the ultimate political demands of the other, 
a narrow way was, therefore, open to negotiation. With 
characteristic acuteness. Sir Henry Bulwer pointed out the 
path, and in responding to the cue, Mr. Clayton proceeded 
so precipitately that he failed to recognize the real direction 
of the road. 

Before reaching the realm of compromise and co-operation, 
certain diplomatic obstructions had first to be cleared 
away. Though willing to waive all question of exclusive 
political control, following the dictates of the Monroe 
doctrine, the United States was nevertheless obliged to 
insist upon the withdrawal of the British claim to the 
Caribbean coast as a condition precedent to further negotia- 
tion. Fortunately for the success of the diplomatic pre- 
liminaries, England apparently set no further store by this 
fever-breeding strip of shore line, which she had evidently 
acquired more with a view to controlling the western gate- 
way to the Pacific than for its own intrinsic worth, and if 
the end were otherwise to be obtained, she was quite willing 
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to abandon the provisional means. Being a naval power, 
it was not, indeed, incumbent upon Great Britain to 
occupy and fortify the land, provided of course her rival 
would likewise consent to retire from her position and 
renounce all claim to the canal route. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the immediate 
demands of one party and the ultimate exactions of the 
other might perfectly well be met by a relinquishment of 
their respective territorial acquisitions. Sir Henry Bulwer 's 
counter proposition to this effect proved entirely acceptable 
to Mr. Clayton, and Article I of the treaty was accordingly 
cast in the form of a self-denying act, whereby the two 
governments promised jointly and severally not to maintain 
exclusive control over the canal route, and never in the 
future to disturb the territorial integrity of the Central 
American States. • 

Having successfully avoided the initial difficulty, the 
plenipotentiaries were free to proceed to the formulation of 
their plans for the co-operative construction of the canal. 
American concessionaires still held the exclusive right of 
way through Nicaragua, but fully realizing the impossibility 
of raising the capital requisite for so large an undertaking 
in the United States, the promoters were willing enough to 

* ARTICI.B I.— The goremmeoto of Uie United 8Ute« and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself 
any escclusive control over the said ship-canal; agreeing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume, or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America; 
nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or 
any alliance which either has or may have to or with any state or people, for the 
purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, forti- 
fying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will 
the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any 
alliance, connection, or infiuence that either may possess with any state or gov- 
ernment through whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citisens or subjects of the one, 
any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said 
canal which shall not be oBtrtd on the same terms to the dtisens or subjects 
of the other, 
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allow British investors to share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. Economic partnership between the citizens of the 
two countries foreshadowed the necessity of dual control, 
and by this clue the negotiators were brought from the 
negative promises of their self-denying act to the positive 
provisions of Article VIII, wherein the two governments 
agreed to extend their joint protection to the interoceanic 
canal of the future.* Nothing was said of the method of 
extending such protection, but as neither power was allowed 
to occupy or fortify the route, the presumption was in favor 
of the employment of naval force for the purpose; and, con- 
sidering the relative sea-power of the contracting parties, 
the brunt of the burden (not to speak of the resulting 
advantages) was evidently to devolve upon Great Britain. 

The mutual sacrifices required under the terms of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty were supposed to lead to reciprocal 
advantage, but in reasoning thus, no allowance was made 
for the relative strategic position of the partners to the con- 
tract. By renouncing her claim to the shore, England 
gained a clear right of way through an undefended country 
which she could easily dominate with her fleet. The United 
States, on the other hand, in retreating from her position 
along the canal route, practically left her southern frontier 
unguarded, and therefore at the mercy of her maritime 

* AJtTiCLB vm.— The govemmeato of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desirM, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
(Aject, but also to establish a sgeneral principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South 
America, and especially to the interoceanic communications, should the same 
prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to 
be established by the way of Tehuautepec or Panama. In granting, however, 
their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this article specified, 
it is always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the parties 
constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges or conditions of 
traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments shall approve of as just and 
equitable; and that the same canals or railways, being open to the citisens and 
subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also, be open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other state which is willing to 
grant thereto such protectioa as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
afford. 
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rival. It must be borne in mind, however, that by reason 
of her isolated position, the United States had not as yet 
experienced the necessity of seaboard defence; and it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether the logic of geography, even if 
apprehended, would have carried much weight with the 
American mind of the day. As it was, the United States 
felt satisfied to have freed Central America from further 
British encroachment, without relinquishing rights already 
acquired or privileges thus far claimed. With the aid of 
English capital she was furthermore to have her seaboards 
joined, and the purely domestic problem of isthmus transit 
satisfactorily solved — and all in return for refusing to accept 
exclusive favors of doubtful value along the route. Nor 
had England any cause to be dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for she had certainly succeeded in turning her 
isthmian assets to remarkably good account. Instead of 
merely holding the key to the situation, she was now 
assured of future control of the westerly route to the Indies. 
Thus judged from the restricted standpoint of the day, the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty may be regarded as a true expression 
of the then prevailing tenor of Anglo-American opinion on 
the transit question. 

So restricted, however, were the lines of joint action by 
the limitations of time and place, that the original con- 
currence of opinion was none too firmly fixed by the terms 
of the convention. To further weaken the structure. Sir 
Henry Bulwer deliberately removed the king-post from 
under the American side of the agreement by declaring in 
a private note to Mr. Clayton (delivered just before the 
ratification of the instrument), that his government did 
not ''understand the engagements of that convention to 
apply to Her Majesty's settlement at Honduras or its 
dependencies. " Put more bluntly, this simply meant that 
the whole question of British territorial rights on the 
isthmus (one of the two essentials of the contract to the 
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United States) was to be taken out of the treaty and made 
to depend henceforth npon an ex parte interpretation of the 
word dependency. But Mr. Clayton was by this time too 
badly bewildered to see the significance of the situation. 
Blundering blindly along, he accepted the declaration as a 
matter of no particular importance and filed it away among 
the archives of the State Department. The Senate was thus 
kept in ignorance of this all-important British reservation, 
and ratified the treaty under the naive conviction that 
Central America was finally freed from foreign control. 

It soon became evident, moreover, that the second 
essential of the contract (the economic partnership between 
the capitalists of the two countries) was likewise to fail; 
for in spite of their efforts, the American promoters were 
tmable to interest British investors in the canal project. 
All hope of beginning operations upon the canal itself had 
therewith to be abandoned, but in order to reap some profit 
from the increasing tide of traflSc toward the gold-fields, an 
offshoot of the original company determined at all events 
to open a provisional route of transit by steamer and stage 
through Nicaragua. The crowd of Americans thus attracted 
to the scene straightway demonstrated their inherited 
capacity for self-government by establishing an independent 
town at the port of the San Juan. Lest the free city should 
be recognized from Washington, Great Britain thereupon 
publicly proclaimed her reserved rights along the shore. 
To lend practical support to the decision, marines were then 
landed in Greytown and the Mosquito protectorate formally 
revived. Shortly after this the Bay Islands were also 
included under the claim and constituted a British colony. 
Such was the English interpretation of the ''dependencies'' 
of Belize! 

In spite of the unexpected turn of events, the United 
States Government still hoped to adjust the matter amicably 
along the lines laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but 
American citizens were no longer to be bound by diplomacy. 
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By mixing in the internal politics of Nicaragua, a band of 
adventurers tmder the famous filibuster, Walker, straight- 
way succeeded in gaining possession of the government and 
thereby secured control of the canal route. With southern 
filibusters now pitted against northern concessionaires, and 
diplomatic protests pouring in from abroad, the Washington 
authorities were completely nonplussed; and after con- 
siderable vacillation only intervened in the end to restore 
the reins of government to the uncertain hands of the 
native Nicaraguans. 

Thus neither the political nor the economic purpose was 
accomplished for which the United States had entered into 
negotiation. Being denied their pottage, it was natural 
enough, therefore, that Americans should seek to recover 
their birthright. At that time, indeed, the government 
had grounds enough to insist upon the immediate abroga- 
tion of the Clajrton-Bulwer treaty. True, both parties had 
violated Article I of the convention by subsequently inter- 
fering in Central American aflfairs; but while the United 
States had formally disavowed the acts of her irresponsible 
filibusters. Great Britain, on the other hand, had oflBcially 
confirmed the authority of her governmental agents. The 
relative position of the partners was thus altered con- 
siderably : Great Britain had, for her part, succeeded in re- 
establishing the status quo ante conventum^ but the United 
States, by her action, simply reverted to the status quo post 
conventum. 

Even accepting Sir Henry Bulwer's covert declaration 
(only at this juncture brought to light) as an integral part 
of the treaty, it was still possible for the United States to 
deny the English interpretation of the word dependency ^ and 
regard the retention of the Mosquito protectorate and the 
occupation of the Bay Islands as violations of the original 
agreement. From the debates in Congress it soon became 
apparent that the government was disposed to take this 
view of the matter. The British Foreign Office had accord- 
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ingly to pass once more upon the relative importance of 
present possession or future control, and the decision was 
again in favor of the latter alternative. As a matter of 
choice, the partnership provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty were certainly to be preferred to the doubtful pro- 
tectorate of the shore. There was a difference, however, 
between being forced to retreat, and in voluntarily 
abandoning the claim. It was to Great Britain's advantage, 
therefore, to stave off American action upon abrogation 
until she herself could establish the status quo post conventum^ 
by dealing directly with the Central American States. 
Separate treaties were accordingly concluded with Honduras, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, under whose terms Great Britain 
abandoned the Bay Islands, acquired definite rights in 
Belize, and only retained supervisory authority over the 
future affairs of Mosquitoland. 

But in order to grant, one must legally hold. In allow- 
ing these negotiations to proceed without protest on their 
part, the Americans, therefore, tacitly admitted the validity 
of the very British claims they had up to this so strenuously 
denied. Having passed thus by implication upon the 
recently acquired English titles to the shore, the United 
States had no further grounds to insist upon the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty — provided, of course, the 
quit-claim deeds were found to be in proper form. Even on 
this minor point objections might well have been raised to 
the incomplete transfer of the Mosquito protectorate, but 
having admitted the general principle, the Americans were 
not disposed to be captious regarding details. So after 
looking over the treaties. President Buchanan artlessly 
placed a second estoppel upon the American side of the case 
by declaring in his message that, *'the discordant construc- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the two govern- 
ments . . . have resulted in a final settlement entirely 
satisfactory to this government,^ ^ 

Thus the convention continued to prevail, and both parties 
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were apparently content. There was no disposition on 
either side, however, to develop the situation any further 
along the lines laid down. Prom a present possibility the 
canal project had by this time become a tradition of the 
past. Assured of future ascendancy along the route, Great 
Britain took no further interest in the transit problem 
beyond preserving her reserved rights on the isthmus, and 
upon the outbreak of the Civil War the attention of the 
United States was likewise diverted from Central American 
affairs. The whole question of interoceanic communication 
was accordingly pigeon-holed by the Anglo-Saxon powers 
for future consideration. 

The preservation of the Union opened new economic and 
political prospects to the United States and altered her 
attitude toward the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Before the 
war eastern capitalists were the only persons particularly 
interested in the canal project, but under the new order of 
things a demand for interoceanic communication arose 
among the grain and fruit-growers of the new West, and 
the planters and miners of the reconstructed South, cut off, 
as they were, by the isthmus from their natural markets. 
Political contingencies had likewise to be taken into 
account, for though the Union had been preserved, disjointed 
coast-lines and the lack of transcontinental communication 
were extremely likely to lead to a new sectionalism along 
longitudinal lines. The French occupation of Mexico had 
also taught the United States a salutary lesson in the mat- 
ter of seaboard defence, and suggested the advisability of 
improving the southern frontier of the country. In behalf 
of national prosperity and in the interests of territorial 
integrity, the government, therefore, felt called upon, after' 
providing for Pacific railways, to take definite initiative 
likewise in the matter of isthmus transit. 

Repeated official surveys having demonstrated beyond 
peradventure the superiority of the Nicaraguan route, It 
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again became incumbent upon the government to make 
diplomatic provision with this republic for the construction 
of the canal; and this brought the authorities to a fresh 
quandary. True, nothing had as yet occurred to disturb 
the traditional view of the transit question which the 
Americans had inherited from Spain, and the United States 
still continued to regard the canal project, accordingly, in 
the light of a local expedient; but the progress of events 
had at least disclosed the geographic premises of the 
argument, and the logic of the situation now led to national 
controL The Clayton-Bulwer treaty still stood in the way 
of any such conclusion, however, and in dealing diplomat- 
ically with Nicaragua the United States had consequently 
to content herself with simply guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the route in return for the desired right of transit. In 
the mere expression of opinion, more latitude was, however, 
allowed, and two Republican Presidents, Grant and Hayes, 
felt free to declare the future policy of the country to be a 
canal under American controL 

These statements were of course ex parte^ for without 
England's consent, the United States could assume no such 
monopoly privileges. In the hopes of making the conven- 
tion conform with the principles of the newly adopted 
policy, successive Secretaries of State then endeavored to 
persuade Great Britain to reconsider the American claim. 
Mr. Blaine opened the theoretical argument by a belated 
appeal to the judgment of geography. To this Lord 
Granville very properly replied, that if President Monroe 
had been able in 1823 to forecast the future relation of his 
country to the western continent, the negotiators of the 
treaty of 1850 must surely have possessed sufficient previ- 
sion to provide for the immediate future; and as far as he 
could see, nothing had since occurred to alter the situation 
materially. Upon this refusal on the part of the English 
Secretary to admit that new conditions had rendered the 
old convention nugatory, Mr. Blaine proceeded to raise 
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certain historical objections to the treaty, instancing a 
number of occasions upon which, in his opinion, Great 
Britain had violated its terms. He closed his recital, 
however, with the year 1859; so, in reply, Lord Granville 
had only to recall President Buchanan's expression of satis- 
faction with the situation in i860 to put an end to this line 
of argument as well. Undaunted by his predecessor's de- 
feat, Mr. Frelinghuysen continued the historical attack by 
claiming that in raising the Belize settlement to the rank 
of a Crown Colony, England had violated the treaty after 
President Buchanan's term. In answer, Lord Granville 
was able to show that the United States had herself admit- 
ted the legal existence of the colony of British Honduras in 
the Postal Convention of 1869, and was, therefore, estopped 
from further objections on this score. Mr. Frelinghuysen 
then shifted the argument suddenly from history to inter- 
pretation, and endeavored to prove that the co-operative 
provisions of Article VIII only applied to the canal projects 
proposed in the past and not to future plans; but as no 
period had been set in the contract, Lord Granville justly 
denied the applicability of any such statute of limitations, 
and curtly refused to discuss the question any further. 

Mr. Blaine's arguments were merely directed to the 
general purpose of American control, but Mr. Freling- 
huysen had a particular end in view. Anticipating success 
in the diplomatic campaign. President Arthur had, in fact, 
already concluded an arrangement with Nicaragua whereby 
the United States Government was to construct, own and 
control the proposed canal. The plan was, however, con- 
tingent upon the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and as there was so little probability of England's consent- 
ing to the change, President Cleveland did not feel inclined 
to continue his predecessors' policy. In withdrawing the 
canal convention from further consideration, ostensibly 
upon these grounds, the Executive granted by implication 
the continued validity of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. A 
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third estoppel was thus added to those previously placed 
upon the American case by Clayton and Buchanan, and the 
attack upon the terms of the treaty must accordingly be 
considered as resulting in American capitulation. 

Pledged to proceed along impossible lines, contradiction 
continued for the time to characterize Anglo-American 
relations, and the co-operative tenor of the canal convention 
only added irony to the irritating circumstances. Fortu- 
nately no controversy over the practical problems of construc- 
tion and control has, up to the present, occurred to increase 
the acerbity of the situation. In the meantime interna- 
tional events are making for a readjustment of the relative 
attitude of the parties toward the general question of inter- 
oceanic communication, which promises a better basis of 
agreement 

Since the signing of the Clajrton-Bulwer treaty, com- 
mercial civilization has made considerable progress in either 
direction about the globe. Eastern commerce being from 
the outset conditional upon interoceanic communication, it 
was natural that adequate maritime connections with the 
Pacific should first be established through the Suez canal. 
The immediate effect of this one-sided amelioration has 
been to allow the easterly current of commerce to spread 
somewhat further out across the Pacific than should 
normally be the case and to throw back the tide of American 
progress upon its European sources. Modem trade routes 
still radiate accordingly from the industrial centres of 
Europe to a periphery now bounded on the east by the 
littoral islands of Asia and on the west by the Pacific shores. 
of America. 

This arrangement of routes allows European manu- 
facturers to draw their supplies from all quarters of the 
earth and dispose of their surplus finished products on the 
markets of Asia, Africa and America. Up to the present^ 
therefore, America, like the other new continents, has 
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stood in the position of a purveyor of raw produce to the 
nuirkets of the Old World. So long as the United States 
remained the leading agricultural country the situation was 
satisfactory enough, but the opening up of fresh sources of 
colonial supply has lowered the price of raw produce and 
made it more profitable for Americans to become exporters 
of finished goods. The natural market for American 
manufactures lies on the Pacific side of the globe and the 
industrialists of the country are already eager to enter into 
competition with their European rivals for a share in this 
South Sea trade. The diflSculty lies in the lack of a 
westerly sea route to the Pacific. The isthmus now stands 
squarely in the way of America's further commercial expan- 
sion and hinders the natural outflow of her export com- 
modities. Unwilling to be thus handicapped by poor 
means of communication, the manufacturers of the East 
have recently joined their pleas to the long-standing 
demands of the West and South for a waterway between 
the seas, and the nation is at last convinced of the economic 
necessity of the canal. 

By according the country island colonies all across the 
Pacific, the war with Spain has also added cogent political 
arguments for the immediate construction of an interoceanic 
canal. Over and above the acknowledged expediency of 
joining the disconnected coast lines of the country and con- 
trolling the southern frontier thus established, the further 
strategic necessity has arisen before the United States of 
exercising ascendancy along the sea route leading to her 
widely separated insular possessions on the west. Inter- 
oceanic communication is, in short, no longer a mere 
question of local amelioration, but a matter of imperial 
importance upon which the whole policy of expansion 
depends. Thus with the abandonment of the older attitude 
of isolation, the traditional view of the transit question is 
Aially being corrected in accordance with the geographic 
iacts, and the American people are coming to realize at last 
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that it is a necessary consequence of commercial civilization 
for the dominant power of the Occident to control the 
western gateway to the Pacific. 

Until recently the United States has been unable (except 
in the phrasing of the Monroe doctrine) to claim any such 
exclusive prerogatives in the New World; but there can 
scarcely be any further question between the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partners as to the right of precedence along the westerly 
course of progress; because economic conditions have 
already conferred the leadership upon the junior nation. 
The commercial element is henceforth bound to prevail in 
America, and the British portion of the New World is still 
primarily agricultural. Nor will it be possible, after the 
canal is constructed, for England to compete directly with 
the United States along the westerly course of commerce, 
for the handicap of distance — to say nothing of relative 
resources — must inevitably turn the tables against the 
mother country. Though evidently cognizant of the 
situation, the British do not appear to be particularly 
chagrined at the economic prbspect. Their graceful 
admission of the Venezuelan claim, their generous approval 
of the conduct of the war with Spain, and their cordial 
welcome to the American fleet in the Philippines may, 
perhaps, without impropriety, be taken as expressions of 
their appreciation of the attitude assumed by the United 
States toward the further progress of western civilization. 
If this be true, the underlying contradiction of New- World 
claims may at last be said to have disappeared, and oppor- 
timity is, consequently, afforded of re-establishing Anglo- 
American relations along co-operative lines. On the other 
hand, while disclaiming all intention to take sides in Euro- 
pean controversies, the Americans have always evinced a 
lively sense of satisfaction at the success of English enter- 
prise in the east. They admire the British colonial system, 
they approve of the policy of the '* open-door, *' and they 
watch with sympathetic interest England's advance from 
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Bgypt througli the Soudan. British ascendancy along the 
easterly line of progress meets, in short, with the hearty 
approbation of the republicans of the west 

Destiny appears, accordingly, to be drawing a new line 
of demarcation about the globe — this time between the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples; not sanctioned, it is true, by a Papal 
bull, as was the earlier division between the Iberian powers 
of old, but none the less to be respected withaL There is 
consequently occasion for another treaty of Tordesillas to 
define the situation more precisely. And paradoxical 
though it appear, by separating their respective spheres, 
the Anglo-American powers will be brought into still closer 
accord. England has a well-considered policy to pursue 
along the easterly line of advance, and in the face of Euro- 
pean rivals she will probably be glad of American support. 
The United States, on the other hand, is just about to enter 
upon her colonial career, and ready to profit by the example 
of her more experienced partner. With the limits of 
influence properly defined by the new line of demarcation, 
co-operation between the Anglo-Saxon peoples is accord- 
ingly possible without in any way prejudicing their future 
imperial plans. 

The diplomatic antecedents are, in short, very similar to 
those that previously led to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
May it not be possible, therefore, to preserve the spirit of 
the existing engagement by adapting its fo'rm to the new 
conditions? The negotiators of this well-intending con- 
vention could scarcely be expected to have possessed suffi- 
cient prevision to provide for the world-wide circumstances 
of to-day. The terms of the treaty are consequently too 
narrow, as they only apply to the west. But by extending 
the co-operative principle to include both courses of com- 
merce, the tenor of the instrument may still be retained. 
With the assurance of American support, England would^ 
in this case, continue to control the Suez canal and dom- 
inate the easterly water-route to the Indies; while the 
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United States, on the other hand, in obedience to the 
behests of her Monroe doctrine, would reassnme the 
leadership of New World civilization and guard the neu- 
trality of the western gateway to the Pacific — ^the Nicaragua 
canal. 

linsu}i,nY M. Kbasbkt. 

Jhym Mawr CtUkgt* 
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FRANCHISES OR MONOPOLIES— THEIR PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION. 

In the agitation about a public ownership — federal, state 
or municipal — of telegraph lines, railroads, lighting plants and 
similar enterprises essential to modem society, there are two 
sets of extremists. One group urges the public ownership 
and conduct of all corporate business charged with what, in 
legal phrase, has been termed a ** public use." The other 
group favors private enterprise exclusively; and the limita- 
tion of governmental functions to the old fashioned admin- 
istration of state, federal and town laws as designed by 
our American g^randfathers. But " new occasions teach new 
duties: time makes ancient good uncouth.'' The contrast 
is political as well as mechanical between the days of the 
saddle-bag-mail courier, and the long-distance telephone. 
Imagine, in the interest of local traffic in firewood and vege- 
tables, partisans of free trade and protection dividing over a 
prohibitory duty by the Empire State (1787) against the 
cargoes of Connecticut and New Jersey bumboats. It seems 
odd, too, that more than a generation later so wise a jurist 
as Judge Story should write in his " Commentaries" that 
the Post Office establishment was fraught with dangers to 
our civic welfare because it was '* susceptible of abuse to an 
alarming degree." He declared that **the whole corre- 
spondence of the country is so completely submitted to the 
fidelity and integrity of the agents who conduct it, and the 
means of making it subservient to mere state policy are so 
abundant, that the only surprise is that it has not already 
awakened the public jealousy, and been placed under more 
effectual control. It may be said without the slightest 
disparagement to any officer who has presided over it, that 
if ever the people are to be corrupted or their liberties are to be 
prostrated^ this establishment will furnish the most facile means 
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and be the earliest employed to accomplish such a purpose " 
(Story on Constitution, Sec. 1536). It is within the science 
of government to utilize the progressive achievements of 
modem life with the least modicum of human friction; and 
if possible without injustice. The two extremes of govern- 
ment doing everything, and government doing nothing 
except securing life, liberty and property, are now discarded, 
as well by the theorist and trained politician, as by the 
common judgment of the people. 

A Starting Point. 

Notwithstanding the pronounced political difference in 
relation to governmental ownership or management of fran- 
chise properties, on one point, and one only, is there a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion; and that is where a public conces- 
sion is given on which a business is consequently more or less 
grounded^ there, a public compensation shall be rendered, and 
a public supervision shall be exercised. 

It seems strange to us to-day that this latter proposition 
should ever have been challenged. It is as old as the English 
common law. Yet, less than twenty years ago, in what is 
reckoned as the most independent, if not the most intelligent 
political community in the country, it was the issue of a bit- 
ter contest that raged in the Empire State regarding the 
indiscriminate discrimination by railroads, and the efforts in 
establishing the present harmless railroad commission. 

Even the right to regulate charges for public services by cor- 
porations enjoying public monopolies was, strange to say, not 
only fiercely combatted in the legislature, when, for instance, 
against violent opposition, the two-cents-per-mile rate was 
imposed upon the New York Central Railroad; but after- 
ward in the courts throughout the country in every stage 
of litigation, until the United States Supreme Court, by its 
decisions reiterated the principle, ancient and unassailable, 
that when ^^ property is devoted to a public use, it is subject to 
public regulation. * * 
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Chief Justice Waite declared that the limitation of the rate 
of charges for services rendered in a public emplo3rment, or for 
the use of property in which the public has an interest, estab- 
lished no new principle of law, but only gives eflEect to an 
old one. He said * * Where the common law prevails, it has 
been customary from time immemorial for the legislature to 
declare what shall be a reasonable compensation * * for a pub- 
lic service; or perhaps more properly speaking to fix a 
** maximum beyond which any charge would be ««reason- 
able. " . . . * * We know the power may be abused; but 
that is no argument against its existence. For protection 
against abuses by legislatures the people must resort to the 
polls, not to the courts'* (See Munn v. Illinois^ 94. U. S. 
Reports, 130). This is a power, as the late Mr. Justice 
Miller of the same court declared, which ** extends to the 
protection of the lives, limbs, health, comfort and quiet of 
all persons, and to the protection of all property within the 
state: .... and persons and property are subjected 
to all kinds of restraint and burdens in order to secure the 
general comfort, health and prosperity of the state" (16 
Wall. 62). 

Apart from government ownership and management sev- 
eral modes of securing the public interest have been adopted. 
Sometimes it has been by reg^ating public charges; some- 
times by attempting to prescribe the modes and times of 
public service; or by exercising more or less control over the 
service, through public oflSdals like federal, state or munici- 
pal boards; sometimes by requiring periodical payments in 
return for a franchise; and in some instances by its absolute 
sale for a price paid. 

RegulaHng Charges not an Adequate Supervision, 

But the general public is not satisfied simply with regu- 
lating rates. That is a matter which in the nature of things is 
surrounded by too many conditions, dependent and variable, 
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to be fairly secured by men not experts. Nor can it be 
insured by competition where competition is impossible. 
All that seems to be practicable in this direction from day 
to day is attained when obvious extortion is prevented. 

The possibility of extortion excites the passions of cupidity, 
of envy, and of reckless enmity. If the franchise unfortu- 
nately shall have been granted in perpetuity, those interested 
will discover abundant argument why its operation, man- 
agement or ownership should not be disturbed. If, because 
of legal complications, its terms cannot be modified, then 
undoubtedly such public regulations may be superimposed, 
as will secure the best and most approved service that 
sound judgment, exercised in the public interest, may reason- 
ably require. There are few instances where the most negli- 
gent corporate sinner may not thus be disciplined, with the 
result of an improved public service. 

When a franchise has been leased or is being paid for, 
nominally or actually, it has been found in practice very 
difficult to control its relations to the public. For instance, 
the simple matter of requiring chain guards and gates for 
our New York ferries, operated under leases from the city, 
was the outcome of many demands and contests. Even 
where there was no other public concession than the inevi- 
table monopoly attending the right of eminent domain and 
the running of a railroad, improvements, for instance, 
required by the public interests were not made in the equip- 
ments and facilities of the great New York Central system, 
until the facilities and example of the competing Pennsyl- 
vania system had justified the public criticisms and put to 
shame the wealth-producing New York nerve-vein. 

The Sale of a Franchise, 

Franchise sales are likely to receive fresh illustrations 
from our new island possessions. The Insular Com- 
mission appointed by the War Department to examine 
into the affairs of Porto Rico recently reported among their 
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recommendations that * * all concessions should be granted 
only after proper advertisement in the newspapers in Porto 
Rico and the United States : and then sold to the highest 
bidder at public sale. * * In municipal aflfairs generally, fran- 
chise sales find many advocates. 

The popular notion that a public franchise should be sold 
for what it is worth, is replete, if not with error, at least 
with misfortunes. The so-called ** business man,*' another 
name for a horseless jockey, a man looking for a * * going 
concern " to ride in, — is usually noisy about what such and 
such a franchise ought to be worth, or what he would give 
for it, or what it ought to bring, paralyzing the innocent by 
his marshaling of estimates with imaginary statistics. 

Such a sale is a gamble for the purchaser, and a worse 
gamble for the public, who constitute the seller, but who are 
generally ** sold!" It may be right for an earl to sell at 
auction (if he would be so foolish) the hunting franchise on 
his estates ; for royalty to sell a tobacco monopoly for all 
that can be had for it ; for the king to sell his special privi- 
leges, ferries, highway tolls, the right to manufacture 
liquors, or to dispense them, with more or less monopoly, in 
certain places. But it is an intrusion on the ftmdamental 
doctrines of republican government to part absolutely with 
any of the serious functions of government ; such as the 
right to tax for essentials — and water supply, light supply, 
electric supply and transportation supply have become 
modern necessities. Such an intrusion becomes invidious 
and dangerous to liberty, civic equality and social order, 
when distinguished by a consideration paid by the favored 
party. 

It is either in acknowledgment of this wrong, or else a 
perpetuation of it, that the present charter of Greater New 
York prohibits the granting of public franchises for a longer 
period than twenty-five years, with a right to renewal. This 
implies that the franchise may be granted absolutely for that 
length of time. The ««wisdom of this provision is in 
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permitting the interested public to remain financially uninter- 
ested for any period of time. The wisdom of it is in 
prohibiting the perpetuation of a franchise. The gamble, 
to be sure, is ** a very little one,*' with a sort of ** limit '* 
to the game. 

The propriety of any such * * game," whether its territorial 
limitation be city, state or nation, may well be doubted. 
Still, it must be conceded that the imperative provisions in 
the New York charter looking toward the public ownership, 
and option of management, of the entire property and fran- 
chise at the end of twenty-five or fifty years, are big steps 
in the right direction ; although the wide latitude of official 
discretion permitted in deferring the possible public owner- 
ship is upon principle open to many objections. 

It may be said that private capital to exploit a public 
improvement will not be forthcoming unless the project 
be financially attractive, and that its attraction must consist 
in the payments by the public for service rendered. This 
may be granted. The franchise given should render such 
service until the capital shall be repaid or secured, together 
with a suitable profit for the investment and for the risks 
of the venture. But should it go beyond this ; should it 
offer an opportunity for amassing extortionate riches ? More 
cannot be demanded than a suitable public service, even at 
the cost and risk if necessary of public ownership. 

Where the conditions are not financially attractive to pri- 
vate capital — as is sometimes the case regarding great canals, 
or water works for supplying g^eat cities — the public credit 
and the public purse may become essential. For illustra- 
tion, the Erie Canal, the Pacific Railroads, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, and other great lake and river waterways: 
This may also be the case regarding the g^eat rapid transit 
necessities on Manhattan Island, but not necessarily. 

Where private capital is probable it will look out for its 
own security and reward; and this just security and liberal 
reward it is in the public interest to invite and to maintain. 
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Jlaw Shall Franchises be Paid For f 

Perhaps it is in deference to considerations of this charac- 
ter that absolute franchises have heretofore been granted in 
return for annual payments out of earnings, gross or net. 
Such devices, however, have usually proved unsatisfactory; 
as really they are, and should be, for they are only species 
of gambling. Both sides are then playing a sort of ** blind " 
game, followed by a crop of annual law suits as to who is 
entitled to the stakes. 

Where then is the line to be drawn ? What shall be the 
measure, if any, of a direct public financial interest — ^if not 
absolute ownership — in those public franchises which depend 
for their earnings on the contributions of the multitudes for 
public services rendered by the franchise owners? 

Theoretically the answer is a simple one, although con- 
cededly difficult of practical application in many cases. 

The answer is to be found in such an immediate partial 
interest as, with the accretions, if there be great profits, will 
gradtiaUy absorb the private capital: but if there be no profits 
will leave the great public represented and jointly interested 
with the private capital employed in working out the finan- 
cial and public salvation or condemnation of the enterprise. 

To illustrate: If the franchise, a street railroad, for 
instance, is to be g^nted to a corporation by or for the 
benefit of a city, suppose a fourth or other fraction of the 
stock should be issued, let us assume for the franchise, the 
dividends on this fraction of stock to be utilized for the pur- 
chase of more outstanding stock, to be purchased of the 
lowest bidder offering it; and all of the stock issued to be 
subject to the public right of purchase at a fixed premium. 
The ordinary rights of a stockholder, reinforced by a pre- 
scribed representation among the directors, and official visi- 
tation, would insure scrutiny over the management, and 
afford some reasonable guarantee to investing stockholders, 
as well as to the utilizing public. 
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The premium say at no, 125 or 150, and the limitation 
coupled with an assurance of dividends, say at 6, 8 or 10 
per cent, would furnish attraction for ordinary capital. The 
laws of New York, fiurly applied, would operate to prevent 
excessive capitalization; while provision could easily be 
made against bonds, prohibiting them if necessary, or per- 
mitting them within suitable limitations. 

Should the franchise prove excessively profitable the offi- 
cial holdings would gradually accumulate. They could 
then, with the same or with larger reservations, be sold 
again, a sort of partial refranchise sale, to the highest bid- 
der; or. half of the holdings sold. The management would 
thus remain in private hands, but under official surveillance, 
and in the actual direction of representatives of the share- 
holders of the capital invested. 

Should the franchise prove unprofitable the public purse 
may be invited to give aid, if worthy of it and if public 
advances may be duly authorized. If all ends in failure 
there is the ordinary process of dissolution, receivership and 
possibly reorganization. 

At all events, the mutual initial object is attained in the 
attempted venture with security to capital, and with due 
regard to the present and future interest of the community 
to be served. 

How About Old Monopolies t 

Well, some one observes, that device of partial public 
ownership and representation may be made applicable to 
future enterprises, but not to existing corporations. Possibly 
so. Yet there are few public corporations affected with a 
** public use," or enjoying a public franchise (unless it be 
extortionately profitable), whose shareholders would not be 
gratified to have an assured premium fixed for their limited 
dividend paying shares — and all stock of franchise monopo- 
lies should be limited in dividends. 

If the stock be selling at a low figure, and be not on a 
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dividend pa3dng basis, it would require slender inducement 
to persuade the shareholders to surrender a fraction of their 
holdings for the establishment of such a partial public own- 
ership as would be equivalent to a sinking fund and guar- 
anteed profit. I admit the practical difficulties in a case like 
a street railway, or gas company, whose shares are quoted at, 
say, two hundred or upwards. Yet even such a case might 
yield to fiur '* treatment." 

The power creating and regulating a corporation operat- 
ing a public monopoly may reasonably be exercised to 
secure improved public conditions by way of investment, as 
well as in improved service. 

Over fifty years ago, when ten per cent was the legal 
limitation of dividends, it was the policy of New York 
railroad law that the excess of profits should go toward 
reducing fares. An ancient specimen enactment toward 
limitation of profits was afforded in another instance where 
the tracks were laid with the old " flat bar rail," which it 
was desired should be superseded by the *' fifty-six pounds " 
to the ''lineal yard" rail. So the Legislature of 1S47 
restricted the dividends to three per cent, and directed the 
earnings in excess to ''constitute a sinking fund," to be 
used for no other purpose except to replace the old with the 
described new rail; and prescribed 2l penalty of forfeiture of 
charter if the substitution was not made anyhow within three 
years from the passage of the law. 

Limitation of dividends and the application of excess of 
profits toward reduction of public charges, or in some other 
form for the benefit of the general public, even to the pay- 
ment of the excess directly into the public treasury, is no 
novel proposition or policy. As applied to many corpora- 
tions affected with a " public use" it is a well-established 
public policy, fairly applicable according to the circumstances 
of each case. 

Of course the contrivances of a profitable corporation to 
evade a profitable showing, and to apply its actual profits to 
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extravagaqpe, or to what is in truth a farther capitalization, 
or to what properly belongs to ''capital ** account and not 
to the ordinary expenses, or even to a fisiir rate for extraor- 
dinary repairs and maintenance, is and always will be a 
contest not limited simply to a question of bookkeeping; but 
an issue that is cropping up in every great enterprise 
between good faith and wrong doing; between a good motive 
and a perverse motive. Thus it might be argued that the 
official holdings would never be increased. 

But allowing for the honest and ignorant differences in 
judgment there is always a point in the finances of every 
current business where the distinctive line between a profit- 
able or an unprofitable business may readily be drawn by 
one who has the authority to draw it. The present laws 
and officials and courts of justice are quite adequate to right 
any serious error in drawing square financial lines respect- 
ing the operations of New York corporations. 

True, many apparently absurd reports are to-day required; 
but when it comes to distinguishing between profits and 
losses, and capital and expenses — and these are the true 
exhibits of the cost of production or service — there is little 
need for legislation to enable the courts or officials to set out 
the truth touching the financial operations of public cor- 
porations responsible to the authorities of the Empire State. 
Financial jugglery, and an occasional dishonest official, will 
scarcely defeat a well-defined public policy once fastened by 
law to a public trust. Profit, or the absence of profit, is 
easily proven. Here is an illustration: 

How Cost of Gas in New York was Once Shawn. 

The first New York legislative investigation of monop- 
olies that ever arrived, or perhaps attempted to arrive, at the 
actual cost of production, or of service rendered, was the 
famous Gas Investigation of 1886. 

The Senate Committee was met at the outset by the proffer 
of the gas companies to furnish their own figures showing 
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iheir estimated cost of gas, but with objections to the com- 
mittee's experts examining all their books; the companies 
claiming to be only private corporations, selling gas to the 
city among other consumers. Of course this claim was not 
legally tenable, although it had been otherwise assumed by 
the authorities and by the public for a generation. 

The committee, however, upon finally securing the books 
of all the gas companies then operating in New York City, 
quietly surprised the companies by figuring out the original 
investments, the yearly expenditures of a permanent char- 
acter, and for current service, the aggregate receipts from 
customers, the aggregate annual productions, the aggregate 
purchases of materials, the totals of investments, sales, and 
annual dividends; and thus by inexorable mathematics 
announced to every gas company in New York, what until 
then had never been stated, even among the managers, 
namely, the actual capital paid in and emplo^^ed, and the 
actual cost of each thousand feet of gas as delivered to 
customers, for every year each gas company had been doing 
business. 

No such corporate showing was ever made respecting a 
New York monopoly; and no better demonstration was ever 
made that the actual cost of service, cost of product to a 
customer, consists in distinguishing capital investment from 
current expenses, and in arriving at the real profits of the 
monopoly, or real losses as thus distinguished for an annual 
or other fairly selected period. 

The cost of gas being thus shown for each and every 
" plant *' in operation with relation to the increasing popu- 
lation in the city, the legislature promptly enacted some 
ill-considered laws decreasing and regulating the price of 
gas; and has renewed such laws to the present time. 

No such comprehensive and philosophical work relating 
to municipal monopolies was ever accomplished by any legis- 
lative committee; although the progressive laws it recom- 
mended were not passed. 
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No New Scheme. 

Nor does the possible or actual public owuership, if 
happily it should sometimes result from the accumulated 
accretions of the sinking fund capital, present any new 
feature of public policy. It is enough at present to trace it 
back to the charter of the first railroad built in this state 
before the first general railroad law. It is a feature found 
in all the special railroad charters up to as well as including 
the first general railroad law, under which railroad cor- 
porations were organized in New York. By all these enact- 
ments it was in substance provided that the railroad properties 
might vest in and become the property of the state upon the 
repayment to the railroad company of the amount expended 
for construction and permanent fixtures, and the actual 
value of the cars, engines, machinery, chattels and real 
property in its use, with interest on such sums at a rate not 
less than lo per cent per annum, together with all moneys 
expended for repairs, etc., after deducting the amount 
received for tolls, freights and passage money. It is no 
part of this paper to discuss whether this feature of law is 
still in force. Suffice it to say, that while in the opinion of 
some it is, the legislature in the exercise of the state's right 
of eminent domain may nevertheless reach a corresponding 
result by making adequate provision at any time for vesting 
in the state the franchises, fixtures, property and appurten- 
ances of its railroads therein. At all events a charter is 
seldom encountered that may not be revoked, and such 
terms as public policy may dictate may be laid down by the 
state for renewing in some other form, or upon some other 
conditions, the public service already being rendered by a 
public corporation; subject to proper compensation for prop- 
erty or property rights that may be extinguished. 

Valuations. 
An incidental question arises as to the standard by which 
valuations for public purposes shall be measured. Shall 
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they be based on the actual cash capital invested pins a 
proper interest; or shall the}" be based on the earning 
power as shown by the statistics of receipts and dis- 
bursements; or shall they be based at what would be the 
cost to duplicate the system? No one of these three stand- 
ards is false for its special and legitimate purposes. The 
great industrial combinations, through their corporate secur- 
ities as oflfered to and extensively dealt in by the public, are 
at the present time furnishing the investing public with 
large conundrums under these three classes of inquiries; 
and every answer will depend chiefly on the standpoint of 
the questioner, and on the motive of both the question and 
the answer. 

If the public ownership of a great corporation, as a live 
** going concern/* is to be assumed, the legislature or the 
courts, or both, will readily answer such questions accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case. But, if it is only a 
question as to what shall be the charge to the public for 
service rendered, the public can be trusted in the future, as 
it has demonstrated by its conduct in the past, to deal fairly, 
and even liberally with corporate capital employed in the 
operation of franchise monopolies. 

What difference does it make to the consumer if a product 
is manufactured at a less cost by private than by public 
management, if the difference goes into the treasury of a 
private corporation, instead of going to reduce charges or to 
increase the proportion of public ownership? 

The Proportion of Ownership. 

The fundamental question then, in carrying forward this 
policy of fractional ownership and future absorption and 
resale (whether the franchise monopoly be an old one or a 
new one), relates to the initial fraction of shareholding to be 
conceded in any particular case. Shall it be one-third, one- 
quarter, fifth or tenth? Shall the fraction be for cash, or 
for the franchise? In these days of stock issues by the 
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miUiotis for so-called "good will," "secret processes/' 
patents and other intangible assets, there would seem to be 
little or no difficulty in securing for the official holdings an 
adequate and appropriate fraction. 

Cities having the disposal or control of franchises might in 
many instances require legislation to carry forward a policy 
of this nature. If so, there would be no serious difficulty 
in securing the necessary legislation. In many instances no 
further state enactments would be requisite. 

A Bill Once Introduced. 

There is one instance of a proposed law on these lines 
that, by way of illustration, may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. In 1 88 1, there was introduced into the New York 
Legislature a bill to amend the general railroad laws of New 
York, so as to provide for state partial ownership and future 
absorption. This biU specially applied to railroad corpora- 
tions which should thereafter be incorporated, or result 
from consolidation or reorganizations. Provision was 
made, however, that existing corporations, by delivering to 
the controller proportionate stock and filing proper cer- 
tifications and acceptances of the act, might voluntarily 
come within its provisions. Some reorganizations then 
going forward were considering the acceptance of such pro- 
visions, or voluntarily adopting them as part of their funda- 
mental organization, with a view to the permanent stability 
of their securities to be issued. 

There was attraction to the financial eye in the compulsory 
sinking fund feature and assured purchase at a premium if 
the enterprise should progress to a reasonable dividend. 
The biU, however, was never discussed owing to the fac- 
tional strife that overwhelmed all other subjects, and to the 
partisan warfare that convulsed the legislature of that year. 

The principles of the bill, however, and the methods of 
their application on the foregoing plan are clear and simple, 
and easily worked out for application to any locality, or for 
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any public corporation. Any good lawyer will readily map 
out the essential details for application of the system to any 
proposed public work, or for any special locality. 

Incidental Consideraiions, 

Of course there is a large mass of considerations that will 
crop up for more or less attention. The population and 
character of the territory to be served; the initial cost of 
construction, of equipment, and the cost of its efficient 
maintenance; the amount of charges practicable, or in 
expectancy, upon the public; the quality of service; the 
integ^ty of stock issues; the honesty and ability of manage- 
ment, the possible competition, or variation in public demands 
and facilities, the private property or damages to be paid for 
in the establishment and conduct of what may be termed 
the *' plant ** by which the franchise is to be operated — ^are 
each and all signal factors in the problem. But while 
requiring due attention they are as brushwood for removal 
to expose the central factor, namely, the initial fraction of 
capital stock to be dedicated to the public ownership. 

That question is to be settled according to the exigencies 
of each case, and not by any rule of thumb. It must be 
settled, not by any general law, but be the outcome in each 
instance of judgment, guess-work, prophetic vision and 
agreement. Once settle whether the fraction shall be a fifth, 
a third, a quarter, or a half, and all other details fall with- 
out difficulty into their proper sphere for solution. 

Rapid Transit Corporations. 

The objectionable and philosophically erroneous proposal 
to grant a perpetual franchise for an underground rapid 
transit company in New York City may find ameliorating 
conditions in this plan of initial fractional ownership. In 
such great works the public purse or credit may legitimately 
purchase by instalments, if need be, initial fractional 
holdings, in whole or in part. Thus the question of a 
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constitutional debt limit need not be encountered in any such 
public work while inviting private investment to aid it. 

Canclusion. 

It is not claimed that this method of financing will solve 
the complex rapid transit question for Greater New York; 
but it is claimed that, tmless public franchises are to be 
owned and operated by the people and their chosen officials, 
there is no fairer method yet proposed to secure to the 
people that reasonable share of profit which is their due from 
the control and operation of a valuable franchise. 

Such franchises grow in value with their use, and with 
the natural increase in population, and in improved modem 
facilities. It is the perpetration of a wrong to give away 
such franchises; and the wrong is imperceptibly lessened by 
such a grant for an assumed consideration. It remains 
nevertheless, a continuing wrong, fostering bad blood and 
industrial sores incurable by the ballot, and inciting social 
explosions. An absolute sale, an irretrievable alienation of 
a public franchise is fundamentally wrong. 

It may be in line with Spanish Imperialism; but it is 
unrepublican. In a republic a sale, if franchise sale there 
be, should be of a concession for the shortest time possible 
prior to an approaching public resumption and ownership 
of the whole franchise and property, together with the 
largest JrcLctioncU public oivnership meanwhile that competing 
capital will profitably allow. Under a republican form of 
government the consideration for a franchise should not be 
a pa3rment to the present generation for a yoke upon its 
successors. 

The competition should be for the shortest period bidder^ 
or for the smallest fractional bidder^ or both. 

The object of the sale should be to invite private capital 
into the matter for the shortest time possible, and upon the 
smallest fractional interest in the enterprise that will be 
adequate to redeem the capital with its suitable profits. 
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Governor Pingree, of Michigan, is quoted as saying (and 
he might wisely have said it) that ** Good municipal govern- 
ment is an impossibility while valuable franchises are to be 
had and can be obtained by corrupt use of money in bribing 
public servants/' 

Of course the larger the initial fraction of public owner- 
ship, the larger would be the official representation in the 
Board of Directors. It will be said that this enforced 
representation in the Board of Directors being at first in a 
hopeless minority, will afford no real protection to the 
public. An answer is obvious. 

Disinterested and able men will always be found to accept 
such useful and honorable public stations. Their reports, 
and the common knowledge of the doings of a public cor- 
poration subject to such official scrutiny, and to such visita- 
tion as is common to banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions of public trust, will not admit of continued 
jugglery or of systematic wrongdoings. 

The laws of the state are quite adequate to protect even 
the minority shareholder, if his knowledge is equal to his 
legal weapons. Moreover it would be easy to reinforce 
those laws, if need be, in their applicability to corporations 
in which the public is a joint owner. 



Tossing to and fro all the diverse considerations in frivor 
of and against public ownership of corporations enjoying a 
public franchise, the opinion is ventured — at least for the 
purpose of provoking useful discussion— that a joint public 
ownership, coupled with such an interest as, if valuable, 
will contingently increase to the point of ultimate absorp- 
tion of entire ownership, furnishes a philosophical and 
presently practical line for the concession and operation of 
franchises and monopolies. 

Hknry Edwin Trkmain. 

^nv York Ctijf, October 14, 1899, 
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THE RECENT PRODUCTION OP SILVER AND ITS 

PROBABLE FUTURE. 

Since 1890 silver has suffered a marked decline in value, 
amounting at its maximum to 25. 9 per cent as compared 
with the entire group of metals, and 44 per cent as com- 
pared with gold. We should expect such a fall in value to 
be reflected in a decreased production, but this does not 
appear to have been its result. The following table gives 
the total silver product and the product of the chief sources 
of supply: 



Tbax. 


Total Prod. 
Os. 


United Stotet. 
Ox. 


Mexico. 
Os. 


Australia, 

Peru, Bolivia, 

Chile. 

o«. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


165,472.621 
164.610,394 
168,308,353 
165,100,887 
177,352,836 


59,999.956 
49,500,500 

55,726,945 
58,488,810 
56,457,292 


44,362.519 
47,038,381 
46,962,738 
47,985,914 
54,052,647 


39,166,416 
46,160,683 
49.146,615 
37,446,005 
38,746,408 



The apparent lack of correspondence between the pro- 
duction and the value of silver has been cited as evidence 
that the margin of cost of production has not yet been 
reached; that silver is so abundant that no matter what its 
price, the supply will be sustained, A study of the con- 
ditions of silver production will not support this conclusion. 
Silver is found in two forms: in "straight'* or free 
milling ores, from which the silver can be extracted by 
mercury amalgamation, and in which silver is the only 
constituent of any value, and secondly, in connection with 
several other metals, notably with copper and lead. Silver 
is, therefore, a co-product with these metals, and its pro- 
duction is influenced by the state of the lead and copper 
supply. Conversely the production of lead and copper is 
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afEected to some extent by the production of silver. Pro- 
fessor Austin, the chemist of the Royal Mint, presented to 
the Royal Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 the follow- 
ing classification of silver product of the year 1883: 

Manner of Occurrence. Ounces. 

Silver found in connection with gold . . • 508,000 

Lead-silver ores 30,726,000 

Copper-silver ores 7,200,000 

" Straight " silver ores 49i920,733 

88,354,733 
In 1 89 1 the Director of the Mint made a classification for 
the production of the United States: 

, Ounces. 
Quartz and milling ores ('* straight " sil- 
ver) and gold ores 28,625,000 

I«ead-silver ores 23,707,000 

Copper-silver ores 5,998,000 

[ 58,330,000 

In these estimates silver produced from quartz and free 
milling ores, that is from ores whose principal mineral 
content is gold and silver, comprised much the greater part 
of the total production. We should be led to expect that 
the course of silver production would mainly depend on the 
value of silver and that it would be but slightly influenced 
by circumstances afiFecting lead and copper production. 
Such was indeed the case during the increase of silver pro- 
duction from 1889 to 1892. At this period the prices of 
lead and copper ruled very low and the production of these 
metals tended to decline. The production of copper from 
the Anaconda mines, the greatest copper-silver producer, 
was in 1888, 63,245,473 pounds; 1889, 61,647,000; 1890, 
64,046,812; 1891, 46,500,000. The production of lead in 
Colorado in 1888 was 65,000 tons; 1889, 69,000; 1890, 
54,500; 1891, 64,000; in Idaho, in i888, 30,000; 1889, 
32,500; 1890, 33,000, and in 1891, 40,000. Imports of 
silver-lead from Mexico also decreased from 28,626 tons in 
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1888 to 23,867 in 1891, but this was partially due to the 
McKinley tariff.* The silver production of the United 
States during this period increased from 1,424,326 kilo- 
grams in 1889 to 1,814,642 kilograms in 1891, and it is 
plain that this increase came from * 'straight' ' silver ores. A 
like increase occurred in most of the other silver producing 
countries whose product was mainly derived from * 'straight' ' 
ores. Before 1893, therefore, the production of silver was 
governed by the value of silver and was but little influenced 
by the production of lead and copper. Since 1893 this 
condition has been reversed 

The immediate result of the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment was to paralyte the silver-producing industry of the 
west. At a meeting of silver miners and smelters held in 
Denver, June 29, 1893, it was decided to suspend operations 
in all the important mines of the west, and most of the 
principal mines and smelting works of Colorado, Nevada, 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho were immediately shut down.t 

Although some of these mines were later reopened, most 
of them remain closed at the present time. Thousands of 
silver mines which were profitable under former conditions 
are now closed, and the depression shows no signs of im- 
provement so long as silver remains at its present value. | 
This depression extended to Mexico and South America, 
and also to Australia.§ 

We should expect this depression in silver production to 
exert a marked influence upon the output, but the following 

• *' Rothwell Mineral IndnttrieB/' 2893, pages 3x0 and 3x2. 

t '^Engineering Mining Journal/' VoL ItI, page 4. *' The principal mines 
closed at this time were : MoffitU mines at I^eadville, Creede, Rico, Cripple Creek, 
and other points ; the Holden Smelting Works at I^eadville. and the Uziavatlon 
plant at Aspen, the Mollle Gibson and Smuggler mines. In Bfontana almost every 
silver mine was dosed. In Utah and Nevada, the Diamond, Daly West, Jordan, 
Galena. Bullion Beck, Crescent, Anchor and Tosemite. 

X " Western Mining World." July 2, 1898. 

2 '* Bngineering and Mining Journal,*' Vol. Ivl, page 441; "Western Mining 
World," July 24, 1897; ** Engineering Magazine.** Vol. vii page i8a ff. Silver mining 
in Bolivia and Pern cannot be developed much farther owing to the kyw price 
silver. 
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table shows very conclusively that the production of silver 
has not materially decreased: 



Worlirs Produdion 


of Silver, 1893-97 ^ 


in Fine Ounces. 


COUNTUBS. 


X893. 


1894. 


1895. 


X896. 


*«97. 


Mexico . . . 


44.362,519 


47.038.381 
847.687 


46,962,738 


47.985,914 


54,052,647 


Canada . . 


248,583 


1,775,658 


3,205,343 


5.538,446 


Peru .... 


1.904,744 


3.236,759 


3.162.973 
28,444,400 


2,267,525 


1,876,590 


Bolivia . . . 


13.631,449 


21,999.966 
2,850,503 


11,500,000 


10.500,000 


Chile .... 


3.128.709 
20,501,508 


5.031,907 


4.870,725 


4.870.725 


Australia . . 


18,073,455 


12,507,335 


21,216.534 


16,078.604 


United States 


59.999.956 


49,500.500 


55.726,945 


58.835,000 


53.860,000 


Arizona . . 


2,985.700 


1,147,204 


859.739 


2.000.000 


1.332.292 


California . 


470,100 


717.368 


463.739 


6oo.ood 


757.300 


Colorado . 


26,000,000 


23.281,399 
12,820,081 


17,891.626 


22.500.000 


21.278,202 


Montana . 


17,000,000 


15,046,409 


15.720.000 


16.807,346 


Idaho. . . 


3,910.700 


3.288.548 


3.425.653 


5,400.000 


6,000,000 


New Mexico 


458,400 


.632,183 


409,549 


700,000 


350,000 


Nevada . . 


1,700,000 


1,035.151 


807,230 


11,200.000 


1,500,000 


Utah 


7,252,600 


5,891,901 


6,579,043 


8,842,810 


6,689.754 


Texas. . . 


140,400 


429.314 
58.973 


529,974 


525.400 


600.000 


S. Dakota . 


349.400 


98.523 


274,900^ 


242,781 



The sustained production of 1893 was the result in large 
measure of a general cleaning up on the part of the smelters, 
which exhausted their stock of ore preparatory to a shut- 
down. This explanation, however, will not suffice for the 
later years. 

The fall in silver closed a large number of mines, in 
particular those mines which depended upon silver alone to 
pay expenses and dividends. The result has been to con- 
fine the production of silver to the lead and copper mines. 
It is impossible to state exactly the condition of copper- 
silver and lead-silver production. Some attempts have 
however been made. In the United States in 1896 the total 
production of silver was 58,488,000 ounces. The copper- 
silver mines of Butte and the lead-silver mines of Leadville 
with the Coeur d'Alene, produced about 20,000,000 ounces 
of silver. Much lead-silver ore was produced in Mon- 
tana, especially in the Castle District; the Wood River 
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region of Idaho; in Bingham, Arizona, and the Tintic 
region of Nevada; in some parts of New Mexico, in Colo- 
rado, in the region around Leadville and at isolated points 
in the Rocky Mountains, * Some silver is produced from 
gold mines proper. Crude bullion assays- only $18 an ounce 
by reason of its silver and copper content which is extracted 
in the refining process. The ores of the Comstock and of 
the De I^amar mines of Idaho are gold-silver, the gold con- 
tent being of greater value than the silver. It is probable 
that only 4,000,000 ounces were produced in the United 
States in 1896 from '* straight'* silver ores. In Australia 
the Broken Hill silver-lead mines furnish more than one- 
half the output. In Mexico a large amotmt of silver is pro- 
duced from silver-lead and silver-copper mines. Probably 
two-thirds of Mexico's present silver production is derived 
from ''straight*' silver ores. t 

The production of South America comes mainly from 
"straight" ores, and small amounts are still obtained from 
similar sources in Austria, Germany and Spain. Fully 
two-thirds of the world's silver is produced in connection 
with other metals, and was affected not only by the demand 
for silver, but by the demand for copper, lead and gold. In 
order to understand this more thoroughly, let us take the 
case of the United States. We may assume that in the 
silver production of the United States in 1896, 34.4 per 
cent was produced in connection with copper; 6.8 per 
cent from ' ' straight * ' silver ores, and the remainder, 
34,000,000 ounces, or 58.8 per cent, from lead ores.t The 
production of silver will tend to respond not only to the 
value of silver, but to the values of lead and copper which 
influence the production of these metals. The production 

• " Bnglneering Mlnlnir Jonmal,** September 4, 1897, Vol. Iziv, pages ayz-aa. 

fin 1896, 38,565,843 ounces left the country in the form of base lead bullion and 
copper ; 9,971.053 in the form of ores ; and 30,941,976 was deposited for coinage 
which amount represents the ''straight** silver. 

} Included in this estimate is the silver produced from gold. It is relatlVdj 
Insignificant, and is of nnknown amount It may, therefore, be disregarded. 
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of silver then should not be compared with the series of 
index numbers which represents the value of silver, but 
with a series made up of the index numbers of lead, copper 
and silver. The index numbers are presented below. 
They are taken from Sauerbeck's tables: 



Tba 



Value of 
Silver. 



Value of 
I^d. 



Value of 

I^eadand 

Silver. 



Value of 
Copper. 



Value of 

Copper 

and Sihrer. 



1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



58.6 
47.6 
49.1 
50.5 
45.3 



48 
47 

62 



53.3 
47.3 
50.5 
53.2 
53.6 



59 

53 
57 

65 



58.8 
50.3 
53.0 
56.7 
55.0 



While the value of silver fell 22.6 per cent from 1893 to 
1897, ^^ value of lead increased 29. i per cent and the value 
of copper 10. 1 per cent, so that even when the falling value 
of silver is included with the index numbers of lead and 
copper, and given an equal weight with them, the net result 
is a slight advance in the value of lead-silver and but a 
small decline in the value of copper-silver. Were it pos- 
sible to give to silver a weight in these averages in propor- 
tion to its contribution to the total value of the lead-silver 
and copper-silver production, the combined index numbers 
would in each case show an advance. The effect of this 
upon the production of the three metals appears in the 
following table:* 



tMAM. 


U. 8. produc- 
tion of Silver 
Os. 


U. 8. produc- 
tion of silver- 
Lead. 
Tons. 


Production of 

Copper. 

Tona. 


Production of 

Montana. 
Tons. 


1893 

1894 


60,000,000 
49,500,000 
55,727,000 
58.834,800 
53,860,000 


130,026 
119,486 
119,057 
135.332 
144,649 


183,394 

177,881 
214,149 
227,763 


81,729 

81,739 

86,950 

102,213 

105,874 



• " RoUiweU ICinenl Indoftriea," i8q8, pages 419 and 437. 
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When we consider that the movement of the value of 
silver bears directly only on 6. 8 per cent of the total value 
of silver production of the United States, while the value 
of lead-silver and copper-silver affect respectively 58.8 per 
cent and 34.4 per cent of the silver production, the explana- 
tion of the failure of the production of silver to decline is 
apparent. Yet while the production of silver has suffered 
no absolute decrease, it was impossible that the great con- 
traction of its field of production which resulted from the 
closing of so many silver mines would not decrease its supply 
relatively to the supplies of other articles whose values had 
not been thus affected. We have seen that the production of 
copper and lead has increased more rapidly than the pro- 
duction of silver. The same thing holds true with other 
commodities. From 1893 to 1897 the production of silver 
was approximately stationary, but during this same period 
the production of coal in the United States increased from 
162,814,977 tons to 185,650,892 tons; that of iron from 
7,124,502 tons to 8,623,127 tons; that of cotton from 
7,493,000 bales to 8,157,964 bales; that of wheat from 396,- 
131,725 bushels to 427,684,346 bushels, while the product 
of gold, compared with which silver has shown the greatest 
decline in value, increased from 1,604,840 ounces to 2,774,- 
935 ounces. * Owing to the peculiarities of silver produc- 
tion, its diminished price has not decreased its production 
absolutely, but has decreased it relatively to the production 
of other commodities. 

What is the future outlook for silver? While silver 
remains at its present level of value its production may 
reasonably be expected to show a relative decline. This 
has been the case since 1893. This relative decline may 
coincide with an absolute advance in the production, but 
since all values tend to an equilibrium, a readjustment will 
probably take place in the value of silver by a relative 
decrease in its supply until such an equilibrium is once 

•SUtistical Abstract of the United States. 1898. 
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more established. The increasing production of silver from 
1873 to 1 89 1 was in large measure the result of a similar 
readjustment. The supply was constantly increased, and 
by 1891 the value of silver had shown a very considerable 
fall, being still, however, very far above the average value 
level. There is no reason to doubt that had not the events 
of 1893 supervened, this increased production would have 
continued to lower the value of silver until it reached a 
point where the profits of silver production were approxi- 
mately equal to the gains in other lines of industry. This 
result was anticipated by the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
and now it is necessary that the movement should be 
reversed, that the supply of silver should so decrease that 
an equalization of profits shall once more be effected. The 
silver industry is completely stagnant. Little activity is 
shown in prospecting and in opening new mines. The 
columns of the mining journals contain few references to 
the silver industry save when they lament its fate and plead 
for its resuscitation. Capital, so far as possible, has left an 
unprofitable industry, and investment in silver properties is 
at a standstill. Unusual activity persists in lead and copper 
mining, but it is hopeless to expect any marked increase in 
silver production from this quarter while the most important 
sources of supply are unproductive. Free milling silver 
ores are little worked. This depression is common to all 
silver-producing countries. Everywhere the industry is 
waiting for more favorable conditions. That these condi- 
tions will arise in the not distant future there is every 
reason to believe. The relative increase in the production 
of commodities is already working to that end. When 
silver has escaped from its present predicament, and not 
until that time, may we expect an increase in its produc- 
tion proportionate to the general advance in the production 
of all commodities. 

These conclusions may be supplemented by a more inter- 
esting although probably less practical investigation, 
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ooncerning the course of silver production in the improbable 
event that an increased use of silver by Europe or the United 
States should raise its value. There is no likelihood that 
any proposition for an enlarged use of silver could succeed 
at present or for years to come, if indeed silver will ever 
regain its position as a money metal, nor can the present 
desirability of such a measure be admitted. The contest, 
however, is not yet finished, although its result seems 
decided, and the still important question of free coinage 
lends interest to an inquiry as to the effects of free coinage 
upon the production of silver. 

We must start from the hypothesis that a larger monetary 
use of silver would raise its value. If the increased demand 
came from the United States, the value of silver would, 
without doubt, be greatly improved. If its value should not 
rise, its production could not increase, and all apprehen- 
sions of a ** flood of silver*' from any other quarter than the 
existing stocks of token coins might be laid to rest. A 
"fifty -cent dollar" and a **flood of silver*' are mutually 
exclusive. So we must assume an increase in the value of 
silver if we are to discuss the question at all. Starting from 
this assumption, the question arises whether conditions 
exist which warrant the expectation of a rapid increase in 
the production of silver. To this an affirmative answer 
must be given, and the conditions may be considered in two 
groups as they relate (i) to the sources of supply and (2) 
means of production. 

It is probable that the United States has been pretty 
thoroughly prospected for silver. The tremendous develop- 
ment of the silver industry before 1890 had this result. It 
is by no means certain that new discoveries rivaling in rich- 
ness the Comstock and the Mollie Gibson mines might not 
occur, but the chances are decidedly against such an event. 
Though the United States has not been thoroughly explored, 
the area within which discovery might occur has been 
greatly contracted. Apparently this leads to the conclusion 
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that the sources of supply from which an increased silver 
product might be drawn are strictly limited. But this is 
not the case. It will be remembered that the fall in silver 
in 1893 caused the closing down of almost every mine 
which relied exclusively upon silver for its income. Most 
of these mines were active producers up to that time and 
their ore supplies were far from being exhausted. Their 
securities stood high on the mining exchanges and a great 
number had many years of activity still remaining. 

A single example will make this plain. In November, 
1897, the Ontario silver mine of Nevada announced a sus- 
pension of operations. Its ore supply was by no means 
exhausted. Indeed, so flattering seemed its prospects that 
only a short time before the company had expended $671,- 
000 on a drainage tunneL Up to the end of 1896, 33,098,- 
117 ounces of silver had been taken from this mine, and in 
the final year, 1,191,673 ounces. But the average price of 
silver was 65.19 cents and the cost 53.94 cents per ounce, a 
margin of profit which in -the judgment of the directors was 
insufficient to warrant a continuance of operations. 
Another large mine located near-by was closed down at the 
same time. Only a higher value of silver can reopen these 
mines which, under more favorable conditions, could con- 
tinue operations for years to come.* This is typical of a 
thousand similar instances. It is evident that the ore sup- 
plies of the western states are yet very far from exhaustion. 
No doubt some difficulty might be encountered in reopening 
the mines. When operations cease, the lower levels fill 
with water and the timbers rot Much retimbering and 
pumping would be necessary, but these difficulties are not 
insuperable. It is no more difficult to reopen a silver mine 
than a coal or iron mine, and yet in the latter industries 
long-continued suspensions are frequent A higher value 
of silver would doubtless result in the reopening of many 
of these abandoned mines. In addition to these unexhausted 

♦ " Engineering and Mining Journal. »» Vol. Ixir, page 60a, November 30^ 1897. 
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ore supplies, there remain the chances of prospecting, 
both for new discoveries and in old workings. There are 
also immense deposits of zinc-lead, especially in Arizona, 
which only await a solution of the problem of the extraction 
of the silver which they contain. 

Passing to Mexico, we find that enormous deposits of 
silver of all kinds have not yet been touched. In the 
western portion, in the region of the Sierra Madre, unlim- 
ited quantities of low-grade ores are to be found. All over 
Mexico, in almost every province of the republic, are found 
in connection with active mines numerous deposits which 
from one cause or another have not been worked. An 
American geologist of some note, and little given to over- 
statement, told me that the only way to talk of the silver 
deposits of the Sierra Madre was in terms of acres. I^arge 
amounts of zinc lead ores are found in the eastern part of 
the country.* 

Central and South America present great possibilities of 
silver production under more favorable market conditions. 
Immense deposits of silver ore are known to exist in 
Honduras, both of virgin ores and of ore reserves in the old 
mines of the Spaniards, which were abandoned at the 
beginning of the century. At one mine, the Opeleca, it is 
estimated that 200,000 tons of ore are on the dumps, which 
will yield from $10 to $20 per ton. Several million tons of 
ore are in the reserves of this mine.f The silver belt 
extends dear across Honduras. 

A writer in the ''Engineering and Mining Journal" says 

* For Mexico, lee *' Roth well's Mineral Indtutries,*' 1892, page aoi. '* The mining 
industry of Mexico at the present time stands in much the same position as that of 
the United States fifteen years ago. when the era of railway building and the 
establishment of a great metallurgical industry was just dawning." 

Reports of the Director of the Mint on the Production of Gold and Silver, 1891 
and 1894. 

Hubert Bancroft's ** The Resources of Mexica" 

I am, also, indebted for many of the facts regarding Mexico silver production to 
Dr. Parrington, Curator of the Department of Geology, Field Columbian Museum. 

t '* Tranaactiona of the American Institute of Mining Engineer!,'* Vol. xx, page 
394- 
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of the silver deposits of South America, ''The most prom- 
ising field for silver mining is fomid in Bolivia. The 
wealth of this country in silver ore is beyond calculation. 
At the Pulacayo mine, 446 meters below the main level, 
the veins run twelve feet wide and 130 ounces to the ton 
of ore. The supplies of silver in sight at this mine are 
estimated at fifty million ounces. Large amounts of ore 
still exist at old Potosi. This mine, which at one time 
X)roduced silver to the value of ten million dollars per year, 
was abandoned by the Spaniards at the beginning of this 
century, and was not reopened till 1889. It has been 
equipped with the best mining machinery, and a large 
increase is to be expected in its production. Only a small 
portion of the old workings have as yet been touched. 
Senor Jose Maria Dalenci, writing in 1851 of Bolivia, 
gave the number of mines abandoned as 10,000, and those 
in operation as 148. 

"Rich deposits of silver are known to exist in Peru, 
which have only to a limited extent been exploited. The 
area covered by mineral bearing rock is enormous. A 
single depression was estimated by Lieutenant Hemdon in 
1852 as 600 yards long by 400 wide, and sixty feet deep. 
This is but one of the immense cavings . . . which 
mark at the same time the extent of the ore deposit and the 
amount of the precious metal it has produced. . . . 
Even the mud with which the wretched adobe houses of the 
-straggling, irregular town is built is said to assay from $5 
to $ 10 per ton, and the average of the ore taken out yields 
ty the Patio process from $20 to $60 per ton. "• 

In the provinces of Roya and Cordova, Argentine Repub- 
lic, are found extensive deposits of silver.* 

In Australia, zinc-lead is very abundant and large deposits 
of silver ore are found in Tasmania.f 

*'* Engineering and Mining Journal," Vol. Izir, page 999, 

f* Australian Mining Standard," January, 1897; Report of the German Mone- 
tary Commiaaion, tup at. Part of this material was published in the ** Jonmal of 
Political Bconomy," Chicago, June, 1897, Vol. ▼, pp. 351, 333* 
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In addition to deposits as yet unworked, there is a store 
of silver in Central and Sonth America, and Mexico, whose 
origin has been in part explained in discussing the ore 
reserves of silver mines in the United States, and which 
also depends upon a peculiarity of the occurrence of silver. 
Above the water line silver production is comparatively 
easy. Atmospheric action has freed the metal from sulphur 
and other substances whose presence greatly complicates the 
problem of extraction. Then, too, when the water line 
is reached, costly pumping machinery is required, and as 
the shaft goes deeper, hoisting apparatus is essential to 
economical working. In Mexico, until very recently, 
machinery for deep working has not been used to any extent 
and the Patio process has been universally employed. 
These conditions have confined the silver producer to the 
high-grade free milling ores which occur above the water 
line. A shaft is sunk for thirty to one hundred feet down 
to the water line. The available ore is quickly exhausted. 
Then another shaft is sunk and the process is continued 
indefinitely. No attempt is made, except in very rare 
cases, to go deeper.* The silver workings of Mexico, 
Central and South America are dotted all over with these 
small shafts. Now it is evident that the amount of silver 
which occurs below the water line is infinitely larger than 
the free milling ore on the surface. Shafts have been sunk 
for thousands of feet without exhausting the mines, and 



*Oor. ** Engineering Mining Journal/* Volw Iziii, page 579, December 191 1896. 
** There are hundreds, ytB thonsanda, of old mines located in all parts of the 
country that merely have the surface scratched oyer and were then abandoned, 
because the ore was too low grade for their process of milling. There are mines 
here that are not denounced, that exceed in value some of the dividend paying 
mines of the United SUtes.*' 

Cor. ''Bngineering BOning Journal/* Vol. Ixlii, page 579, December 19, 1896. 
"Up to within a few years ago the Mexican mines were worked in the crudest 
fashion. . . . The oeople merely worked as long as they could get very high 
grade ore and the minute the ore fell in value they stopped and went elsewhere to 
seek richer ore. The ore was all worked In arrastras and in crude smelting fhr^ 
naces, and as only a low percentage of metal was saved and as It took so long to 
work a small quantity, on veinlng under one hundred ounces was valuckss.'* 
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work has in some cases been arrested only by the unbearable 
heat, as for example, in the Comstock Lode. When suitable 
appliances are available, the miner never thinks of stopping 
at the water line. He knows that the ore which lies below 
this point is many times greater than the amount which 
he can secure by skimming the surface, * 

The significance of these facts for our study is unmis- 
takable. From the discovery of America to the year 1892, 
763* 9^31^55 ounces of silver had been extracted from Mexi- 
can mines, almost all from the free milling ores. The 
great deposits of low-grade and refractory ores, of whose 
importance these outcroppings are only a token, have been 
scarcely touched. It is safe to aflSrm that the ore reserves 
of these countries are very much greater in value than the 
silver which they have already produced. Were the value 
of silver to be raised, these reserves could be drawn upon to 
a practically unlimited extent. 

We have now to discuss the future extension of the 
various appliances and facilities which make up the second 
condition of an increased supply of silver. In the United 
States, and generally in those regions where American 
enterprise has gone, there is little more to be done in this 

*The following table gives some idea of the possibilities of deep mining. "Min- 
ing Industry and Review," Biarch 8, 1897, quoting Iron Age : 

Country, Name of Mine and Locality* Feet, 

United States . . . Red Jacket, Calumet and Heda ...... 4,900 

** "... Tamarack Lake 4,450 

"... Yellow Jacket. Comstock 3,123 

Belgium Prodent's Colliery, Mons 3,937 

•• Vircer's Shaft, Gilly * * ' . 3.750 

Austria-Hungary . Adelbert, Bohemia 3,67a 

Great Britain . . Pendleton, Manchester 3,474 

•* ** . . Ash ton Moss, Manchester 3,360 

l^ctoria I^anzell's, Bendigo 3,303 

" Lasarin's, Bendigo ifyi^ 

Oermany Kaiser Wilhelm n., Harts 3,960 

" Eraig. Kett, Saxony 3,630 

Prance Montchain Colliery, Crinsos 3,300 

•* TreuU Colliery, St Eticnne 3,034 

Smtth Africa . . • Robinson Deep, S. A. R. 1,991 

" ** ... Nourse Deep 1,578 

Norwmy Konigsberg Silver Mine 1,900 
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direction. In time, the west will build more railways, and 
with a rise in the value of silver, the same influences which 
furnished to the silver-producing states their present trans- 
portation equipment would no doubt greatly increase the 
railway mileage. In Mexico and South America the field 
is, of course, much larger. Here there is greater reason to 
expect a steady increase in transportation facilities, because 
these regions have other resources than silver. Yet if silver 
should rise in value, this development would be much 
accelerated. In mechanical and metallurgical invention 
there is no great margin for improvement, if we may judge 
from the experience of the industry in the United States. 
The Russell process, which was finally adopted in 1887, is 
the only important metallurgical improvement which has 
been introduced since 1870, and while many mechanical 
inventions have improved the efficiency of mining appli- 
ances, they have effected no revolution. If the prospect of 
new inventions is dubious, or at least incalculable, there is 
still much to be done in extending the use of the more 
recent improvements. In the silver industry of the United 
States, progress has been made through the increasing 
utilization of old inventions. In Mexico and South 
America, where, until recently, silver extraction was carried 
on in the crudest manner, the industry may be entirely 
revolutionized by the application of modem methods to the 
tremendous supplies of ore whose extent has been pointed 
out. This transition will gradually be effected in any 
event, while if legislation should raise the value of silver, 
the change would come with great rapidity. The mining 
industry would be eager to take instant advantage of the 
great opportunities for profit which would lie before it in 
Mexico and South America. The result would be almost 
certainly a very remarkable increase in the supply of silver. 
The supply would continue to increase until the value was 
brought down to the general level. 
In conclusion it is important to point out that with the 
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adoption of the silver standard, an indefinite rise of prices, 
or a sustained price level at only half its present height, is 
an utter impossibility. A steady rise of silver prices is 
identical with a steady fall in the value of silver, a relative 
decrease in the profits of silver production, and a constant 
discouragement to increase the output of silver. The result 
would be, as in all lines of production under similar 
influences, a relative increase of activity in other industries, 
and a relative increase in the supplies of other commodities 
until the equilibrium of value and profits was once more 
established. This result is inevitable. We have only to 
ask ourselves the question, why should men produce silver 
when they could make more in other lines? in order to see 
the absurdity of the supposition that a silver standard 
implies an indefinitely continued rise of prices.* The oft- 
repeated assertion that free coinage by the United States 
means a new price level corresponding to the present value 
of silver is equally untenable. It has been already shown 
that no increase in the supply of silver could be expected 
unless the value of silver rose. If Europe sold such a 
quantity of silver to this country as to depress the value of 
the white metal below its present level, instead of an 
increased production of silver, would come additional depres- 
sion leading to a decrease in the annual ouptut. Then if 
there is any connection at all between the quantity of metallic 
money and the value of the standard, the production of 
commodities and the volume of business, which are always 
tending to increase, taken together with the decreased output 

*ProfeMor Henry PAmam makes this mistake in the "Tale Review" for 
August, 1894, Vol. iii, page 215. '* Now, by an alternating circulation nothing else 
can be meant than one which first consists of one metal and then of the other, 
and this implies that first one and then the other tends to fall below the conven- 
tional ratio. This is what took place in the United States as well as in Prance, 
during the operation of the bimetallic system in those countries. What, however, 
would be the result, if the metal which has been falling, and whose production 
has been increasing for the past twenty years, should keep on falling for another 
twenty years or, perhaps, indefinitely ? How can a system alternate which stands 
constantly on one foot? What possible escape, in such a case, from silver mono- 
metallism r* 
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of silver, would gradually raise the value of silver until 
an equilibrium was once more established at such a level as 
to admit of an increased production of silver at normal 
profits and at approximately the same rate as in other 
branches of production. 

We have found in this study (i) that the sustained pro- 
duction of silver since 1893 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^0 its connection 
with copper and lead, whose production has been stimulated 
by higher values; (2) that the ore supplies still remaining 
in existing mines are of great extent; (3) that in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and in other regions there 
exist great deposits of virgin silver ore; (4) that there is a 
considerable field for the improvement of the industry of 
silver production by increasing transportation facilities, 
and by introducing improved appliances; (5) that the 
supplies of silver would be greatly increased by a higher 
value; (6) that the adoption of a silver standard by the 
United States implies neither a long sustained fall in the 
value of the standard, nor a price level corresponding to the 
present value of silver. 

Bdwa&d Shbrwood M^ads. 

Fkilade^Ma. 
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KXKCUTIVK POWBR AND CO NS TlTUT lO NAI, AMSNDBfBMT. 

The right of an ezecntive to veto a proposed constitatiotial amend- 
ment has been raised in a case now pending in the Pennsylvania 
courts. At the 1899 session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, an 
amendment to the constitution of the state was proposed by the writer 
opening the way for the introduction of a system of personal registra- 
tion. The constitutional provision relating to this subject as it stands 
at present reads as follows : — ** No elector shall be deprived of the 
privilege of voting by reason of his name not being registered. *' This 
effectually prevents the introduction of any adequate system of per- 
sonal registration, such as now prevails in New York, Massachusetts 
and certain other states. The proposed amendment was passed by 
the necessary majorities by both houses of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and mistakenly sent to the governor for his approval. He 
vetoed the proposal after the legislature adjourned ; so there was no 
opportunity to pass it over his veto. 

The action of the governor was at once questioned by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, which took the necessary steps to test his 
right in the premises. The provision of the Pennsylvania Constitution 
relating to amendments reads thus : — (Article 18, section i.) — ** Any 
amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed in the 
senate or house ofYepresentatives and if the same shall be agreed to by 
a majority of the members of each house, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be entered on their journals with the yeas and 
nays taken thereon and the secretary of the commonwealth shall 
cause the same to be published three months before the general 
election in at least two newspapers in every county in which such 
newspapers shall be published, etc." The governor sustained his 
right to veto under section 26 of article 3, which provides that * * every 
order, resolution or vote to which the concurrence of both houses 
may be necessary, except on the question of adjournment, shall be 
presented to the governor and before it shall take effect, be approved 
by him, or being disapproved shall be repassed by two-thirds of both 
houses, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
ofabUl.»» 
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The secretary of the commonwealth refused to comply with the 
constitutional provision, maintaining that the governor's veto was 
valid; whereupon George Bumham, Jr., president of the Philadelphia 
Municipal League, petitioned the attorney-general to issue a writ of 
mandamus directed to the secretary of the commonwealth to show 
cause why he should not advertise the amendments as provided by 
the constitution, which petition after argument was granted. 

At the hearing before the Dauphin County Court, counsel for the 
Municipal League set forth that Article i. Section 7, of the Federal 
Constitution was identical with Article 3, Section 26, of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and that Article 5 of the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to amendments, reads as follows: ''Congress 
whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary shall 
propose amendments to this constitution which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of this constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several statte or by conventions 
of three-fourths thereof as one or the other mode of ratification shall 
be proposed by Congress.'* It was contended that if there was any 
conflict existing between Section 26, Article 3, and Article 18 of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution, the same conflict existed between Article 
I, Section 7, and Article 5 of the Federal Constitution. Inasmuch as 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Hollingsworth 
et al. vs, Virginia, 3 Dallas, 378, decided in substance that there was 
no conflict between the two last mentioned provisions, that the 
act of amendment is a substantive act, unconnected with the ordinary 
business of legislation and was not within the policy or terms of 
investing the President with a qualified negative of the acts and reso- 
lutions of Congress; that the President had no power of approval or 
disapproval of any proposed constitutional amendment; that he has 
nothing to do with the proposal or adoption of amendments to the 
constitution. 

Jameson in his work on Constitutional Conventions points out that 
the amendments to the constitution proposed by Congress in 1789, 
1794, 1803 and 1867, were not submitted or presented to the President 
for his approval, and that the same is substantially true of the amend- 
ments relative to slavery proposed by the same body in 1861. In the 
latter year, however, the amendments proposed by Congress having 
by inadvertence been presented to the President of the United States 
for his approval by a subordinate of the Senate, Senator Trumbull of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of that body, intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted without division, 
but after exhaustive argument, in which among others Senator Reverdy 
Johnson partidpated: "Resolved that the article of amendment 
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proposed by Congreas to be added to the Cotistitntion of the United 
States respecting extinction of slavery therein, having been inadver- 
tently presented to the President for l]is approval, it is hereby declared 
that such approval was unnecessary to give efiect to the action of Con- 
gress in proposing such amendments, inconsistent with the former 
practice in reference to amendments to the constitution heretofore 
adopted and being inadvertently done should not constitute a prece- 
dent for the future, and the secretary is hereby instructed not to com- 
municate the notice of the approval of such amendment by the 
President to the House of Representatives." 

This unanimous practice under the Federal Constitution has been 
followed in most if not all of the states, and wherever the question 
has been brought before the state courts for determination under a 
similar state of facts, has been determined in accordance with the 
Federal practice. The latest case dealing with similar provisions was 
that of the lottery amendments passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in 1891. The Constitution of Louisiana provides in words 
almost identical with the provisions of the Pennsylvania Constitution 
and of the Federal Constitution " that every order, resolution or vote 
to which the concurrence of both houses may be necessary, except on 
a question of adjournment, shall be presented to the governor, and 
before it shall take effect be approved by him, and being disapproved 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the members elected to each house.'* 
The provision relating to the proposal of amendments is also sub- 
stantially the same as the similar provision of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution. In construing these provisions the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in an elaborately prepared series of opinions, after the most 
careful and exhaustive argument by eminent counsel on both sides, 
held, that although the Governor of Louisiana had vetoed the pro- 
posals in question, the veto had no effect The court held that the 
signature of the governor to the proposal for the amendment to the 
constitution under discussion was not required by the constitution and 
that his approval of it did not affect its validiiy. State ex rel. Mason, 
43 La. Annual. 

This decision followed the decision of the Nebraska Supreme Court 
in, in re Senate File 31, 25 Neb. 887. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the League that the last amendment 
that had been submitted to the people of Pennsylvania, namely, that 
of 1889 relating to the abolition of the poll-tax, had been submitted 
without executive approval. The League's counsel argued the case 
on the theory that not only had the uniform practice in the various 
states where similar provisions existed been against the governor's 
contention and in favor of that of the League, but that the proper 
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theory of the governor's veto is that when the people have no chance 
to express their approval or disapproval of a proposition, then the 
governor as their representative can intervene his veto, unless an over- 
whelming proportion of both houses, namely, two-thirds of both 
branches, should be of the opinion that the proposition should take 
force and effect The people themselves, however, have a chance, as 
the constitution undoubtedly intends that they should have, when it 
comes to amendiog their fundamental law. Then the governor's 
function as a representative of the people in this connection ceases 
and he has no right to prevent them from approving or disapproving. 
The final approval or disapproval of constitutional amendments rests 
with the people. They have never delegated their power over this 
vitally important matter to any single individuaL To save themselves 
from being annoyed by frivolous, ill-spirited or injudicious amend- 
ments, they have agreed not to consider any which cannot command 
a majority of the members of two legislatures; but this is the only 
limitation. There is no conflict between the two provisions of the 
constitution in question, one relates to legislation, the other to consti- 
tutional amendments. One regulates the action of the legislature, the 
other the direct legislation of the people. If, therefore, there is 
no conflict between the two, that provision which relates to and affects 
the sovereignty of the people themselves, and regulates their action in 
the most important and solemn matter of government, must prevail 
over any and all others, else we are brought face to face with the dan- 
gers which it was intended to obviate. The change can only be ob- 
tained by revolution. 

Judge Weiss, of the Dauphin County Court, refused the application 
for a mandamus and maintained that the proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the State must be presented to the governor for his 
approval or disapproval, and that Section 26 of Article 3 and Article 
18 should be read into each other. Silence according to his view is 
not an equivalent and has not the force of an exception. The omission 
in Article 18, requiring presentation of proposed amendments to the 
governor for consideration and action is significant, but the omission 
to except such amendments in Section 26, Article 3, from its opera- 
tion is of still greater significance, and leads to the conclusion that 
the provisions of Section 26 were to apply alike to proposed amend- 
ments of the constitution and other orders, resolutions and votes. 
"The proceedings to adopt an amendment to the constitution are 
legislative in their nature and character. The sovereignty of the 
people is not called into requisition until the required legislative 
proceedings are enacted and the governor is an essential factor in 
all matters relating to legislation. Legislation and amending the 
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oonstitation seem to us to be alike important and closely interwoven 
and it is belittling that instrument to characterize legislative authority 
by it as an ordinary and amending the constitution by some higher 
designation.'* 

The case has been appealed by the League to the Supreme Court, 
although the time provided in Article i8 for advertising has passed. 

Ci^nrroN Rogers Woodrufp. 
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CohimMa University.— Dr. William Shepherd has been appointed 
Lecturer in Hiatory at Colombia University. Bom at Charleston, S. C. , 
Jnne 12, 1871, he was educated in New York State preparatory schools 
and in Columbia University, where he obtained the degrees of A. B. 
in 1893, A. M., 1894, and Ph. D. in 1896. In the year 1895-96 he 
taught history in the Crescent School, Brookl3m, and in 1896 was 
appointed Prize Lecturer in History in Columbia University. He has 
published: 

•* History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania.** Columbia 
University Studies, 1896. 

'• The Battle of Harlem Heights:* Historic New York, Vol. II, 
pp. 347-83- 

Cornell College.— Mr. Joseph C Preeho£f has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He was 
bom on December 25, 1869, near La Crosse, Wis., attended the 
public schools of this region and the State Normal School at River 
Palls. He graduated from the University of Wisconsin with the degree 
of B. S. in 1897, where he also pursued graduate work in Sociology 
and Political Economy. In 1898 he became Acting Professor of 
Political Economy at Cornell College. In 1899 he declined an elec- 
tion as Fellow at the University of Chicago, to accept a dmilar election 
at the University of Wisconsin, but resigned this fellowship upon 
receiving the permanent appointment at Cornell College. 

Harvard University.— Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague has been appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy at Harvard. He was bom in Boston 
in 1873 and received his education in the schools of St Johnsbury, Vt , 
and in Harvard University, where he received successively the degrees 
of A. B., 1894, A. M., 1895, and Ph. D., 1897. He enjoyed a traveling 
fellowship from Harvard in 1897-98 and spent the year in the study 
of economic history in England. On his return in the fall of 1898 he 
was appointed Assistant in Economics at Harvard. 

Indiana University.— Mr. William A. Rawles* has recently been 
appointed Assistant Professor of History and Economics at the Indiana 
University. In 1896 he was appointed instractor in these branches 

• See Aknals, Vol. xii, p. 964, September, 1898. 
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at that institution, and in 1898-99 pursued postgraduate studies at 
Columbia University. He has published: 

" Civil Government of Indiana.** Philadelphia, 1897. 

Johns Hopldns University .—Dr. Jacob H. Hollander,* Associate in 
Economics, has been advanced to the position of Associate Professor 
of Finance in the Johns Hopkins University. In 1897 Professor 
Hollander was abroad as the secretary of the Bimetallic Commission. 
Among his recent economic writings of importance are the following: 

" Letters of David Ricardo tofohn Ramsey McCullochy Publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association, Vol. X, Nos. 5-6. 

* ' Letters of Malthus to Macvey Napier. ' ' Economic Journal, June* 
1897. 

** Agricultural Depression in England,** Yale Review, February, 
1898. 

* * The India Currency Proposals, * * Quarterly Journal of Economics* 
October, 1898. 

*'A Study of Trade Unionism,** Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1898. 

** The Financial History of Baltimore, ** f Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. (Extra Volume XX), 

1899. 

** Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower,** Edited jointly 
with James Bonar, LI#. D. The Clarendon Press, 1899. (In press.) 

Miami University.— Rev. Dr. David Stanton Tappan has been 
elected President of Miami University. Bom in Steubenville, Ohio, 
April 2, 1845, ^c received his education in the schools of that town, in 
Miami University, and the Western Theological Seminary. He hat 
been engaged in the active work of the University since 1867, though 
he has taken an interest in educational matters as principal of acade- 
mies and as trustee of several colleges. He received the degree of 
D. D. from Lenox College, Iowa, 1887. Besides various sermons. Dr. 
Tappan has written: 

" Synod oflowa^ * * in Presbyterian Encyclopedia. 1884. 

* * History of Presbyterianism in Iowa, * * 1888. 

University of flissouri.— Mr. Eugene M. Violette has been 
appointed Acting Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
Missouri. He was bom September 4, 1873, ^^ Pittsville, Mo., and 
received his early education in the public schoob and Academy of 

* See Amr Axa, Vol. tW, p. 356, Septe jaber, 1896. 

tThis monograph received fh>m the Johns Hopkins Univerdty in June, 1899^ 
the John Marshall price, which is annually awarded to some former graduate of 
that institution for the best study in historical, political or economic 1 
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Clinton, from whence he went to Central College, Payette, Mo., for 
his college education. After receiving the degree of A. B. in 1898 he 
spent a year in the graduate study of history at the University of 
Chicago, receiving the d^piee of A. M. in June, 1899. 

Uiliver5lty of Nebra8ka.~Miss Belva Mary Herron has been 
appointed Instructor in Political Economy at the University of 
Nebraska. She was bom in Pittsbui:g, Pa., September 23, 1866, 
received her early education in private schools in Mexico, Mo., and 
Jacksonville, Bl., and her college education in the University of 
Michigan, where she received the degree of Bachelor of Letters in 
1889. She has subsequently pursued graduate studies at the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin. In 1898 Miss Herron was 
appointed Assistant Instructor in Political Economy. 

New Mexico College of Agriculttire and Mechanic Arts*— Dr. 
Frederic W. Sanders has been elected President and Professor of 
Economic and Political Science in the New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Art& Dr. Sanders resigned his lectureship in 
Statistics and Social Economics in the University of Chicago* to 
accept the Assistant Professorship of European History in West Vir- 
ginia University in September, 1897. This year he was promoted to 
the rank of full professor in that institution. 

In addition to the writings previously mentioned in the Amnals, 
besides reviews in the Political Science Quarterly, the American 
Journal of Sociology, and the Journal of Political Economy, Dr. 
Sanders has published: 

* * Projects of PblUical and Economic Reform, " Pp. 40. University 
of Chicago Press, 1896. 

" The Standard of Living in its Relation to Economic Theory and 
Land Nationalization,^^ Pp. 64. The University of Chicago Press, 
1898. 

Smith College. — ^Dr. Charles P. Emerick f has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Smith College. He has recently written: 

" The Credit System and the Public Domain^ Vanderbilt Southern 
Historical Society Publications, 1899. 

Inland Stanford University.— Miss I^udle Eaves has been 
appointed Assistant in History at Stanford University. She was bom 
at Leavenworth, Kan., 1869, and graduated from Stanford University 
with the degree of A. B. in 1894. Miss Eaves taught history in the 
San Diego High School till 1898, when she was appointed University 
Extension Lecturer in Sociology at the Chicago University. 

* See ANif Ai^i, Vol. x, p. 425, November, 1897. 
t See Annai^ VoL zil, p. 4x0, Norember, 1898. 
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rin. BCaiy Roberts Smith has been advanced to the position o£ 
Associate Professor of Sociology at the Leland StanfcH^ Junior Uni- 
"versity. She was bom at Kingsbury, Ind., October 3^ i860. She 
attended Cornell University, receiving the degree of Ph. B. in i88a 
Subsequent graduate study earned for her the degrees of M. A., Cor> 
nell, 1882, and Ph. D., Iceland Stanford, 1896. In 1882 she became 
teacher of history in the Washington (D. C.) High School, and in 
1884 established a school for girls in that city. In 1886 she became 
Instructor in History and Economics at Wellesley College. In 1890, 
after her marriage to Albert W. Smith, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, she went with her husband to Palo Alto. After pursu- 
ing graduate studies at the Stanford University she was appointed in 
1895 Assistant Professor of Sociology at that institution. Mrs. Smith 
has written: 

**A Study of Almshouse IVdmen.** Publications of American 
Statistical Association, 1895. 

^^ Recent Tendencies in the Education of Women^*^ Popular Science 
Monthly, 1895. 

*' Education for Domestic LifeV Ibid., 1898. 

^^ Domestic Service, ^^ Forum, 1899. 

**Household Labor as Exercise,^' American Kitchen Magazine, 

1897. 

*^ Household Financiering,'' Ibid., 1899. 

**The Social Aspect of New York Police Courts.'* American Journal 
of Sociology, 1899. 

University of Tennessee. — ^The instruction in economics in the' 
University of Tennessee has been entrusted to President Charles W. 
Dabney. Bom June 19, 1855, at Hampden Sidney, Va. , he attended the 
Hampden Sidney College and the University of Virginia, where he 
obtained the degree of A. B. In 1877 he was appointed Professor oi 
Chemistry in the Emory and Henry College, Virginia, but in the fol- 
lowing year he went to Gottingen to pursue advanced studies, where 
he remained until 1881, when he was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of North Carolina, acting at the same time as State 
Chemist In 1887 he was appointed President of the University of 
Tennessee. During the years 1894 to 1897 he also filled the office of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in the Federal Government. 

Trinity College.— Dr. Charles W. Mizter has been appointed 
;Instructor in Political Economy at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Bom September 23, 1867, at Chelsea, Mass., he received his early 
education at the Williston Seminary and Johns Hopkins University, 
Habere he received the degree of A. B. in 1892. He then took up 
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gradnate studies at Harvard, Berlin and Gottingen, and gained his 
degree of Ph. D. at Harvard in 1897. From 1896-98 he was Assistant 
in Bconomics at Harvard and in the spring of 1899 was advanced to 
the rank of instructor. He has published: 

*'j4n Eighteenth Century Record of Depredation.'* Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1896. 

'* A Forerunner 0/ Bohm-Bawerk (John Roe).*' Ibid., 1897. 

" Samuel Bailey on Appreciation,'' Ibid., 1898. 

" The Theory of Saver's Rent with some of its ApplicaHons.'' 
Ibid., 1899. 

University of Wisconsin.— Dr. Edward D. Jones,* Instructor in 
Statistics in the University of Wisconsin, has been granted leave of 
absence to assume the duties of Special Agent with the Department of 
Education and Social Economy of the United States Commission to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. Dr. Jones has recently published: 

^^ Methods of Teaching Charities and Correction in the University 
of Wisconsin,'* The Charities Review, Vol. V, No. 6, April, 1896. 

** Philanthropy and Economics." Charities Review, Vol. V, No. 7, 
May, 1896. 

^^ Round NumbefS in Wages and Prices." Quarterly Publication 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. V, Nos. 35, 36, Septem- 
ber and December, 1896. 

^^ Sympathy and Reason in Charitable Work." The Charities 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, June, 1897. Reprinted in Report of State 
Conference of Charities and Correction of Wisconsin, 1897. 

^* Resources and Industries of Spain." North American Review, 
July, 1898. Reprinted in the Journal of the Department of Labour 
of New Zealand. 

" Statistics." Progress, Vol. IV, No. 5, January, 1899. 

" Chartism: A Chapter in English Industrial History.'* Annals 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 1898-99. 

Dr. B. H. Meyer f has been appointed Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Meyer has 
recently been associated with the work of the Industrial Commission 
as Assistant Expert Agent in Transportation. In addition to contri- 
butions to the Bulletin of Farmers' Institutes of the University of 
Wisconsin and to other local publications he has written: 

• • The Adjustment of Railroad Rates in Prussia. " Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XI. 

" T^e Administration of Prussian Railroads^ with Special Refer* 
ence to the Adjustment of Rates." Annai3, November, 1897. 

♦See AinvAi^ Vol. vi, p. 122, November, 1895. 

fSee Aknals, VoL z, p. 434, November. 1897. 
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" A History of Early Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin.** Wi»- 
oonsm Historical Collections, Vol. XIV. 

*' Early General Railway Legislation in Wisconsin.** Transactioiis 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, VoL XIIL 

'* 7]l^ Regulation and Nationalization of the Swiss Railways,** A 
translation from the German, by Dr. Dietler. ANNAI3, March and 
May, 1899. 

' ' Railway Charters, * * A Report to the Federal Government author- 
ized by the United States Industrial Commission. (Now in preparation.) 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch* has recently been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin. He spent 
the winter of 1898-99 in Europe, studying in the libraries of Berlin, 
Paris, Florence and Rome. He has recently written: 

" The English Common Law in the Early American Colonies.** 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 1899. 

*' Russia and England in China.** Arena, January, 1899. 

Wofford College, S. C— Dr. David Duncan Wallace has been 
appointed Adjunct Professor of History and Economics in Woflfbrd 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. He was bom at Columbia, S. C, May 
23» 1874, a^id received his collegiate education at Newberry and Wof- 
ford Colleges. From the latter he received the degree of A. B., in 
1895. After two years graduate study at Vanderbilt University he 
became teacher of English and History at the Carlisle Fitting School 
of WoflTord College at Bamberg, S. C. In September, 1898, he returned 
to Vanderbilt University and received the degree of Ph. D. from that 
institution in 1899. Dr. Wofiford has spent considerable time in the 
study of manuscript records of South Carolina histoxy preserved in the 
office of the secretary of that state. Besides contributions to the daily 
press on historical subjects he has published: 

** Constitutional History 0/ South Carolina from 1725 to 1775** 
Pp. zii. 92. 

•* The South Carolina Constitutional Convention qf 189s.** Sewanee 
Review, May, 1896. 



In addition to those previously mentioned,t the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political 
and social science and allied subjects during the past year: 

Vanderbilt University.— David Duncan Wallace, A. M. The^: 
Constitutional History of South Carolina from 172$ to 177s* 

* See Aim^LS, Vol. viii, p. 363, September, 1896. 
fSee AmTALS, Vol. ziv, p. 237, September, 1899^ 
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University of Wi8C0iisiii.^Johii Bell Sanborn. Thesis § Can- 
gressional Grants of Land in Aid 0/ Railways, 

In addition to those previously mentioned,* the following appoint- 
ments to post-graduate fellow^ps have been made for the year 
1899-1900: 

University of '^iKMksXn.^Honorary Fellowship^ George Ray 
Wicker; Fellow in Economics^ A. B. Henry. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Dr. Bmst von Hallef has recently been appointed Eztrap 
ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Berlin. 
In addition to his academic duties he has since April i, 1899, occupied 
the position of Economic Assistant in the Imperial Department of the 
Navy. He has collaborated in the preparation of the official reports 
and has written in recent years the publications which follow: 

^^ Die See Interessen Deutschlands,** Reichstag XI. Legislatur 
periode 5, Session No. 5 (translated in part in English Foreign Office 
Report, 1898, Miscellaneous Series No. 433). 

** Die Ausgaben fur Flotte und Landherr und ihre steUung im 
Haushalt der wichtigsten Grossslaalen,** Reichstag XL Legislatur 
periode 5, Session No. 31. 

** Neuere Literatur zur hamberigischen Handels- und wirihschafts- 
geschichte:' SchmoUer's Jahrbuch, Vol. XXL 

" VolksTvirthschaft und Rechtsordnung * * (Uebersetzung des Aufsatzes 
von Henry C. Adams). Ibid., Vol. XXH. 

** Die Bedeutung des See verkehrsjur Deutschland:' Leipzig, 1898. 

** Grundriss zu Vorlesungen uber die volkswirthschaftliche Bede- 
utung d^ Maschine^ Berlin, 1898. 

« Die volksTvirthschafUiche Bedeutung der Ringe " in Preussischen 
Jahrbiichem, 1898. 

'^ Deutschlands wirthschaftliche Eniwickelung'^ in fremder und 
einheimischer Beluchtung, Ibid., 1899. 

Qriefswald.^Dr. Heinrich WaentigJ has recently been appointed 
Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Griefs- 
wald. In 1897 he was appointed extraordinary professor at Marburg, 
and in the following year came in a like capacity to Griefswald. He 
has recently published: 

*'Gezverbliche Mittel standspoUHk, eine rechts-historische volkswirth- 
schafls-politische Studie au/Grund osterreichischen Quellen. " Leipzig 
Duncker und Humblot, 1898. 

* Ibid., p. 339. 

fSee AmrAi.8, Vol. z, p. 435, November, 1897. 

isee AincALS, VoL viii, p. 157, July, 1896. 
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NOTBS. 

Thb Prbnch BSmcATB of Bismarck has not changed mateiiall j 
since the chancellor's death, as is shown by the recent work of Charleai 
Andler.* The author enters to an nnnsoal extent into the spirit 
of Bismarck's work and shows a keenly sympathetic appreciation of 
the peculiar difficulties and obstacles which confronted the founder of 
German unity. The author believes however that a national union 
would have arisen in Germany even had Bismarck never existed, that 
the part played by the latter was simply the hastening of an inevitable 
event As to the influence of France upon the formation of the 
German Empire, M. Andler holds the accepted view, viz., that 
Louis Napoleon failed to seize the " moment psychologique " in his 
relations with Prussia and that after this opportunity had once passed, 
i, e,f in 1866, the French Emperor was practically a puppet in Bis- 
marck 's hands. The means used by the Iron Chancellor to force a war 
with France are discussed in plain terms and considerable space is 
devoted to the events which took place at Paris, Berlin and Bms pre- 
vious to the outbreak of war. Taken as a whole the work displays 
considerable breadth of view in regard to the question of German unity 
but little admiration for the man who has been credited with making 
that unity possible. 

The Associatbd Charitibs op Boston has recently published a 
new edition of its " Directory of the Charitable and Ben^cent Organ- 
izations of Boston." t Its information is not only useful to local 
workers and to those who would get a comprehensive view of the mani- 
fold charitable agencies of a modem municipality, but also to students 
of these questions. The fifty pages of summary of legislation con- 
cerning various lines of charitable work are especially valuable. The 
book is admirably condensed and well indexed. 



As IS GBNBRiXi«Y KNOWN, I/>rd Beresford was sent to China last 
year by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain to 
investigate and report on British trade and commercial interests in 

• Le Prince de BiBnuirck. By Chmrlet Andler. Pp. 400. Price, 3.30 A- Puis: 
Bellais, 1899. 

iA Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent OrganiMations of Boston^ together 
with legal tuggestiona, laws applying to dwelHnga, etc. Prepared by The Aaao- 
dated Charitiea. Ponrth edition. Pp. 475. Price, doth, |i.oo Boston : Damrmim 
& Upham, aB3 Waahington Street, 1899. 
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China. Lord Beresford enjoyed imnsnal facilities for making the 
inyestigation, both because of his high personal standing and official 
rank, and also because of the prominence of the commercial organ- 
ization of which he was the representatiye. His report to the Associ- 
ated Chambers of Commerce has been published without change in 
book form* by Messrs. Harper & Bros., and all those desiring infor- 
mation in regard to the commercial conditions of China will be 
indebted to the publishers for bringing out this Tolume. During the 
past two years numerous books in regard to China have appeared, but 
this volume, prepared by Lord Beresford, is unquestionably the best 
that has been published. It contains a large amount of information 
in regard to the trade of the different parts of the Chinese kingdom, 
and presents a very clear discussion of the political, social and indus- 
trial factors affecting the future development of that countxy. 

Lord Beresford is known to be an ardent advocate of the policy of 
maintaining the autonomy of the Chinese empire and of insisting 
upon the open-door policy in trade. To bring about these ends he 
advocates, in a forceful and convincing manner, the necessity for 
strengthening the Chinese army, the cdministrative machinery and 
central government of China. He is strongly opposed to the policy 
of spheres of influence in China, because he believes that such a policy 
will disrupt the Chinese empire and will make it impossible to uphold 
the open-door policy. His r^um^ and discussion of the reforms 
necessary to be instituted in China in order to promote the progress 
of that empire and of the trade of other countries with China are to 
be commended to the careful perusal of every one who would under- 
stand the political and commercial situation of the Chinese empire. 
Lord Beresford is very anxious to have other nations, particularly the 
United States, actively join with Great Britain in the work of main- 
taining the open-door policy. It is perhaps needless to say that he 
was disappointed in finding Americans apathetic in regard to that 
matter. 



In " Thb Nsw Economy," by Lawrence Gronlimd,t the Marzistic 
idea of collectivism, as an organic and inevitable growth, is supported 
and applied to practical legislation. The author does not approve of 
experimental politics, he believes that the triumph of collectivism 
may be hastened or retarded by human action, but that, in general, 
the industrial and economic conditions of a country are the result of 

♦ The Break-Up of China, with an Account of Its Present Commerce, Currency^ 
fVaterways, Armies, Railivays, Politics and Future Pirospecis, By Lord Charlbs 
BBRB8FORD. Pp. xxii, 491. Piicc, I3.00. New York and London: Harper & Broa., 
1899. 

t Pafl^ 364. Price, |i.as* Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co., 1898. 
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natural g^wth. The same ia tme of political institutions. It there- 
fore follows that no amount of arbitrary treatment can remedy our 
present social discomforts; no mere fiat of the legislator can solve our 
social problems. Our progress toward collectivism must be gradual 
and natural. This progress may be aided by the formation of trusts, 
the increase of state activity, etc. Among other forms of natural 
state functions the author mentions state railways, telegraphs, labor 
insurance, banks, municipal enterprises, etc. 



Propkssor Grosvkno&'3 '* Contemporary Histoxy " * was origin- 
ally planned as a continuation of Duruy's "General History," f which 
the author has recently translated. Proving too long, however, for that 
purpose, it is here published as a separate work, under its own title. Its 
usefulness will be undoubtedly increased thereby, for it will be more 
likely to find readers in its present form than if it stood as the last 
part of a work four times as long. It now takes the form of a handy 
reference book for the history of the last fifty years, and as such it 
gives information not otherwise readily accessible. In form it is 
rather encyclopedic than literary, and is hardly intended to be 
read consecutively. Very recent events are often too meagerly 
given, as is the case with the history of Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Italy, while the rapidity with which recent history has moved is 
shown by the fact, that the final paragraphs in the chapter upon the 
Third French Republic seem already out of date. The work has 
chapters on all European states, large and small, on Great Britain, 
America, and the larger world of Africa, Asia cmd Oceania. It con- 
tains half a dozen maps and an index. 



''Who's Who in Ambrica"} is a biographical dictionary of 
living men and women in the United States who have attained some 
eminence as writers or public personages. On the whole, the list is 
very well chosen. The English "Who's Who" has proved a very 
useful book for reference purposes, and there is no reason to doubt 
but that the present volume, which is the first attempt to cover the 
same ground in America, will be equally serviceable. Every one who 
uses the volume will doubtless find some omissions of names which, 
in his judgment, should be entitled to a place. Doubtless, some 
omissions of a rather serious character can be corrected in subsequent 

• Contemporary History of the IVorUL By l^wnr A. Grosvbnor, Amherat Col- 
lege. Pp. 173. Price, li.oo. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 1899. 

t Reviewed in Annals, March, 1899. 

1 1Vho*s Who in America. Bdited by John W. Lbonard. Pp. zxzii, 822. Price, 
la.75. Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Co., 1899. 
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editions without makiiig the volnme too bnlky. For many kinds 
of editorial and literary work the volume is invaluable, and few 
students of the times will be able to avoid occasional recourse to it 

A PRBNCH TRANSi«ATiON of Professor Lombroso's well-known 
work, entitled ** Crime : Its Causes and Remedies," * has just been 
published by the International I^ibrary of Social Sciences. It makes 
a good sized volume, which is published in convenient form, and to 
which is added an appendix on the progress of criminal anthropology 
from 1895 to 1898 inclusive. Considerable controversy is being waged 
at present over the scope and validity of Professor Lombroso's 
theories and those of his school, and in this controversy French 
writers have been taking quite a part The text of one of his chief 
works in French will probably add to the interest in this discussion 
and the French translation will be none the less acceptable to many 
English readers who are not able to use the Italian originals but 
who can use the French. 



Profbssor Achii<i3 Loria*s important essay, Les Bases EcanO' 
miques de la Constitution SociaU,i has recently been brought out in 
English as a double number in Sonnenschein's Social Science Series. 
The translation is the work of Professor Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and is admirable in every respect That it was performed as a 
labor of love is so clearly indicated upon every page that it might be 
cited in refutation of the doctrine that ''a single sentiment guides 
(man), one impulse drives him on: the instinct of self-preservation 
or personal egoism," a doctrine which both author and translator 
propose as a basis for the study of man in his social relations. 

The arg^ument of the book may be summarized as follows: The 
capitalistic system is the consequence of private property in land, 
which sprang from the oppression of the weak by the strong. To 
maintain its dominant position the capitalistic or propertied class has 
employed, on the one hand, economic means, referred to vaguely in 
the present work as ''the lowering of wages," ''the depreciation of 
money," "the introduction of an excessive number of useless inter- 
mediaries," "the creation of a superfluous population," etc., and, on 
the other, what the author calls^ connective institutionSf morality^ law 

* Le Crime : Causes ei RemMes, Avec un Appendlce sur lea Progrte de TAnUirD- 
pologie Criminelle pendant les aanfes 1895-98. (Biblioth^ne Internationale des 
Sciences Sociologiques.) Pp. vli, 583. Price, xo fr. Paris : Schleicher Pr^rea, 1899. 

t The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achiixb I«oria. Translated from 
the second French edition by Llndley M. Keasbey. Pp. xiv, 385. Price, jf. 6dL 
I/>ndon: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Charles 8cribner*s 80ns, 2899. 
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and politics. To show that the latter " great social phenomena may 
be regarded as organic products of capitalistic property," or, at least, 
that '* property metamorphoses and adopts them to suit its own ends," 
is the chief task of the essay. The body of the work thus £Edls into 
three parts, of which the last, on " The Bconomic Foundations of 
Politics," is at once the longest and the most important. 

Though the author finds in human nature nothing more exalted 
than ** personal egoism," his conclusions in r^;ard to the future of 
society are decidedly optimistic He believes that "free land," the 
suppression of which gave rise to all the evils of the capitalistic 
system, is to be restored, not through governmental action, but through 
the spontaneous decision of the members of the propertied class, who 
are one day to discover that their interests are at last identical with 
the social interest Then will be inaugurated the " final stage of social 
evolution, " when the struggle for existence will cease and all will work 
harmoniously together, each realizing his own interest by scrupu- 
lously respecting the interests of others. 

This simple scheme of social development is the basis for the author's 
trenchant criticisms of current ideas and institutions in morals, law 
and politics. Whether his conclusions be accepted or rejected, no one 
can follow his argument without feeling that fresh light is thrown 
upon the "idols of the market-place," and that many of the dogmas 
of conventional political economy are in sad need of revision. 

Captain Mahan*s liOn of Nbi^son appears in a second edition.* 

Some unimportant additions and changes have been made, notably 

in reference to Nelson's conduct at Naples in 1799, ^^^ ^^ original 

estimate of fhe admiral and the conclusions r^;arding his place in 

English history are the same as when the work first appeared. 



Mr. Justin Hunti^t McCarthy has written a bright, sketchy out- 
line of the history of the United States from the year 1000 to the close 
of the Spanish war.f The work has one admirable quality — ^that of 
readableness, and it is at the same time sufficiently accurate both in its 
&ct8 and in its points of view to meet the purpose intended. T^th 
considerable success Mr. McCarthy has hit upon the salient features 
of the different epochs of our history, and though he has devoted a 
rather disproportionate amount of space to stock anecdotes and 
personalities, he has in the remaining part shown praiseworthy 

*Pp. xiz, 764. Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1899. 
t A Short History of the UniUd States, By Jusmt HuifTLT McCAaTHT. Pp. vitt. 
170. Price, |z.so. Herbert 8. Stone & Co., Chicftgo and New York, 1899. 
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liistorical insight in his rendering of events. The book may well enter- 
tain a busy r^Eider for a few hours, and it will no doubt, at the same 
time, put a good many well known facts in a clearer and more intel- 
ligible form. 

Thk Procekdings of the CoNSTiTonoNAi, Convention of 1787 
have been the subject of much careful study by publicists in all parts 
of the world. In spite of the modem tendency to construe the con- 
stitution according to the needs of the present, there is still a wide- 
spread desire to get at the original intention of the framers in regard 
to particular clauses. It may therefore seem surprising that, up to 
the present time, no convenient digest of the proceedings in the con- 
vention has appeared. The compilation edited by Mr. Meigs* is 
intended to answer this need. The author has broken up the material 
presented by the reports of the convention and arranged it in sections 
according to the clause and article to which the proceedings refer. 
The action taken by the convention was of course based upon nume- 
rous plans, drafts and resolutions ; the author has therefore found it 
necessary to rearrange the material entirely according to subject- 
matter rather than in the chronological order in which the proceed- 
ings took place. The reader is in this way furnished with a complete 
histoxy of each clause in the document, as far as it was shaped by the 
convention. The author has added an interesting account of the 
more important defeated proposals and the &csimile of an unpublished 
draft in the handwriting of Edmund Randolph. This draft, Mr. 
Meigs believes, was used by the committee of detail in its discussions 
and therefore exercised a considerable influence upon the final recom- 
mendations of the committee. The appendix contains copies of all 
the more important plans and resolutions o£fered in the convention. 
To those who have been compelled to peruse the convention reports 
in the pursuit of historical studies this compilation will afford a wel- 
come means of curtailing the more tedious portions of the work, 
while it will also tend to stimulate a more careful examination of the 
motives which led to the adoption of the important features of our 
frame of government. 

iNDUSTRiAi; CuBAf is a Compilation of valuable information con- 
cerning the business and resources of Cuba. The principal industries 
of the island are discussed at length with some consideration of their 

* The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention of 1787. By WIzxzam 
M. Mrios. Pp. 374. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Compaoy, 1900. 

^Industrial Cuba, Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial Condi- 
tions. By RoBBaT P. PORTKR. With maps and sixty-two illustrations. Pp. zi, 
4^8. New York: G. P. Putnam** 80ns. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker, 1899. 
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needs and possibilities. A prominent place is given to commerdal 
relations and revenue laws. Useful features of the work are the 
abundant statistical material and a complete text of the new tariff 
laws. In preparing this work Mr. Porter has levied upon the work 
of others, notably Mr. Hill and Colonel Waring. The value of the 
book is not thereby lessened. The treatment is not so dispassionate 
as might be desired in a government report, although in its present 
form the clear reflection of the author's peculiarities are not particu- 
larly objectionable. 

IMBBRT DB ST. Amand's ** France and Italy " * has been translated 
into English, and an excellent opportunity is thereby afforded English 
readers of appreciating the international events which led to the 
Franco-Austrian war of 1859 and the ultimate freedom of Italy. 
M. de St. Amand was attached to the Department of Foreign Afi&drs 
at the time, and his study of the diplomatic correspondence has been 
most careful and thorough. That which most impresses the reader, 
however, is the consistent presentation of popular opinion in France 
during the year 1859, together with the description of the attempts made 
by the Emperor to conceal his plans from the public. The war for 
Italian unity was undertaken by the Emperor, " contrary to the advice 
of his wife, his ministers, the senate, the corps l^slatif and public 
opinion." The author denies most emphatically the general supposi- 
tion that I^uis Napoleon was a hesitating, irresolute dilettante in 
politics, and declares, on the contrary, that the Emperor was primarily 
a man of action and of great self-reliance, though unfortunately pos- 
sessed of a tendency toward rash, hazardous plans. 



Among thb contributions to ''peace literature " which have been 
called forth by the Czar's rescript, two books deserve especial men- 
tion, one emanating from the pen of the foremost English champion 
of the war against war and one by the leader of the American peace 
battalions. Mr. Stead's work f contains a great deal of interesting 
material of a descriptive and illustrative character. The r^sum6 of 
the present international situation is comprehensive and suggestive to 
opponents and advocates of the propositions so brilliantiy expressed 
in the book. There is an enthusiasm over America and her destiny 
as arbiter of the world's quarrels which will thrill the American 
reader. 

* pp. ▼!!, 353. Price, I1.50. New York: Charles Scribuer't Sons, 1899. 
t Th€ United Stales of Europe on the Eve of the Parliament of Peace, By W. T. 
Stbad. Pp. xy, 468. Price, |3.oo. New York : Doubleday & McClure Co., 1899. 
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Mr. W. J. STnxBiAN, late correspondent of The Ttmes, in Rome, 
lias prepared a volnme npon the unification of Italy* for the excellent 
Cambridge series of historical monographa The author's scholarly 
review of Italy's political history since 1815 shows an intimate 
acquaintance not only with the best sources for the period, but with 
the Italian people themselves, for he tells us that, ** from boyhood a 
romantic lover of Italy, he went thither in 1861, with the most exalted 
and confident anticipations of the future of the Italian people . . . 
and during subsequent years there has been no long interval in which 
he was not intimately conversant with the course of events." His 
estimate of the political outcome of the great movement is somewhat 
pessimistic. The chapter upon "Parliamentary Italy, 1871-1895," 
and the closing one, ''Disorganization," while not so lugubrious as 
Mr. Bodley's picture of ministerial government in France, are suffi- 
ciently depressing in character. The greatest difficulty in the unifies^ 
tion of Italy was the absorption of the Roman state at a time when the 
utter want of political education from time immemorial, " the absolute 
subjection to a politically blind and torpid theocracy " and " the arbi- 
trary imposition of bureaucratic caprice in the place of legality " had 
led to a " most complete intellectual and political lethargy " and " a 
general insolvency of character." Then Italy is, and always has 
been, so heterogeneous in race and institutions as to give the problem 
of real unification almost the gravity of international fusion. In 1870, 
"the Piedmontese and Lombards had pretensions to political 
supremacy on account of their political education, while the Romans, 
considering that Rome belonged to them before it became the capital 
of Italy, naturally resisted all foreign pretensions ; and the south- 
erners, as the Neapolitans and Sicilians were called, acted as a stimu- 
lant to these antagonisms." Add to this inherited obstacle to 
progress the venerable problem offered by the political aspirations of 
the church, as well as the economic, financial, international and 
colonial complications, we may then realize the tremendous difficul- 
ties of making parliamentary government succeed in Italy. A federal 
system, advocated by the Radicals, would, Mr. StiUman believes, 
" inevitably bring about the destruction at once of the monarchy 
and of the coherence of the state." He has no solution to offer, and 
can only lament that ** too quickly and too easily was Italy made." 
The volume is excellently printed and supplied with a very com- 
plete bibliogniphy and good maps.t 

* Th€ Union of Italy ^ 1813-189$* By W. J. Stiixman. (Cambridge Historical 
Studies.) Pp. X, 41a. Price, $1.75. London and New York: The Macmillan Oou, 
189B. 

t Oontrflmted hj Professor J. H. Robinson , Oolnmbia Un l fe islty. 
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In his " Federation of the World, * ' » the president of the American 
Peace League gives as his articles of faith rather than an argu- 
mentative discussion of the subject. Written in an easy, conversa- 
tional style, the book serves the purpose of a personal interview with 
the author. With no attempt at exhaustive treatment or critical dis- 
cussion the author gives a brief history of the forces which have 
created war, of those which later led to arbitration and of the influences 
which now operate to render war an unsatisfactory and insufficient 
means of settling disputes. The same self-interest which originally 
led nation to fight nation now commands co-operation ; nations most 
come to see that the federation of the world will conduce to the 
common welfare. As to the steps by which progress is to be realized, 
yflie author does not hesitate to suggest geographical federation as 
/well as racial union. Thus the reader meets such new combinations 
as the United States of Africa, the Asiatic Confederation, a Slavic and 
a Mongolian Union, etc. An interesting feature of the work is the 
emphasis laid upon the economic disadvantages of war.f 



In a votiVun of some four hundred and ninety-five pages, ^ Dr. Weber 
has given us the first exhaustive treatment of the significance of urban 
growth in our modem civilization. No phase of the subject has been 
n^lected. The history and causes of the aggregation of population, 
the movement from the country to the city, the moral consequences 
of city growth, are all treated with great detail. The author has col- 
lected practically all the available information and has co-ordinated 
it in a way to give us a striking picture of modem social evolution. 
While he does not r^^ard the migration from the country into the city 
as an evil, he is careful to point out the dangers involved, and even to 
suggest some remedies. He pins his faith to the ''growth of the 
suburbs.'* ** The * rise of the suburbs * it is which fhmishes the solid 
basis of a hope that the evils of city life, so far as they result from over- 
crowding, may be in large part removed. If concentration of popu- 
lation seems destined to continue, it will be a modified concentration 
which oflFers the advantages of both city and country life.*' The 
work will be reviewed in greater detail in the next number of the 

ANNAI3. 

• By B. p. Trubblood. Pp. iz, 162. Price, |i.oa Bofton : Hcmclitoii, Ifittii & 
Co., 1899. 

t Contributed by Mr. William H. Allbn, Philadelphia. 

t The Growth of Cities. By Adna Pbrkim Wbbbr, Ph. D. Volume XI of Co- 
lumbia Univenity Studies in History, Bconomics and Public I^w. Pp. zri, 49$. 
Price, I3.S0. New York, 1899. 
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REVIEWS. 

Tke Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, By John Fiskb. 2 vols. 

Pp. zvi, 294, and zvi, 586. Price, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., 1899. 

Mr. Fiske's series on American colonial history, beginning with ''Old 
Virginia and her Neighbors " and followed by "The B^nnings of 
New Bngland " is now continued by a study of the early middle 
colonies and is to be concluded by a later work which will bring the 
subject down to the Revolution. While the present book is fairly on 
a par with the author's other historical treatises, there is nevertheless 
a certain lack of that broad, comprehensive stand-point which serves 
to bring order out of the chaos of detail. In the work under review 
the narrative begins with the early discoveries of the middle region 
and is brought down to the middle of the eighteenth century. A dis- 
proportionately large amount of space is given to the early voyages of 
discovery and adventure ; the author is consequently well advanced in 
the first volume before he begins on the settlement period. He enters 
into much unnecessary, though interesting, detail in this and other 
places throughout the book and it must often occur to the reader that 
the work might profitably have been condensed to a single volume. 
There are numerous interesting anecdotes, some valuable maps and 
extracts from original documents but, on the whole, the references 
are to secondary sources. It cannot be said that any considerable 
degree of originality is shown in the interpretation of our colonial 
history although the author is certainly well qualified for such a task. 
It may be that the final volumes in the series will gather together the 
somewhat scattered threads of material and weave them into a more 
coherent fabric. Mr. Fiske is not a historian of the impressionist 
school ; he does not attempt to reveal, by a few bold strokes of the 
pen, a general picture of colonial times. He prefers rather to present 
the minutise of his subject d la Meissonier, allowing his readers to 
draw their own conclusions. One of the best and most interesting 
parts of the work is the chapter on the ''Migration of Sects." In 
this the author treats of the influence of those great waves of Euro- 
pean emigration which were caused by religious persecution and which 
went so far to determine the character of the American colonies. The 
peculiar nature of the sect of Friends and the political ideas of their 
leader in America, William Penn, are also well brought out. In view 
of the tremendous political influence exerted by religious denomina- 
tions during our early history, there still seems to be a very fruitful field 
for historical inquiry along this line. An example of this is seen in 
Sachse's "German Pietists in Pennsylvania," and in his recent work 
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on ** G«nnati Sectarianism in Pennsylvania.'* Mr. Piske has dearlj 
recognized the political and social importance of early American 
denominationalism and has done justice to it in all his historical work& 
He has however, most unfortunately, slighted another and equally 
important factor in the early history of the colonies, viz., their eco- 
nomic development. Prom the very outset the environment of the 
colonists exerted a strong and ever-increasing influence upon their 
social and political growth, an influence which was in all respects as 
strong as that wielded by the purely hereditary forces of religion and 
political tradition. The author merely touches upon this important 
factor in colonial development, and his work is to that extent incom- 
plete. In all that concerns style and literary finish the book is 
admirable ; Mr. Piske's writings invariably possess a peculiar charm 
arising from the author's felicity of expression, and the present work 
is no exception to the rule. 

JAMKS T. Young. 

Tropical Colonization, An Introduction to the Study of the Subject 
By Allbynb Ireland. Pp. xii, 282. Price, 12. New York: 
The MacmiUan Company, 1899. 

As an introduction to the study of tropical colonization this book is 
a distinct success. It states the problems and describes the methods 
by which the several colonial powers have attempted to solve them. 
Americans are seeking just such information to-day and they will be 
grateful to Mr. Ireland for putting the matter in such compact and 
readable form. 

In his introductory chapter the author traces the growth of the 
British colonial conception and then proceeds to describe the manner 
in which England, Prance and Holland govern their tropical depen- 
dencies. In his chapter on *' Trade and the Plag " Mr. Ireland presents 
a number of carefully prepared statistical tables from which the follow- 
ing interesting &cts appear : '' The United Kingdom is as dependent 
to-day as she has been at any time during the past forty years on the 
British Colonies and Possessions as a source of supply. The United 
Kingdom is as dependent to-day as she has been at any time during 
the past forty years on the British Colonies and possessions as markets 
for her goods. The British Colonies and Possessions are establishing 
their commercial independence of the United Kingdom, for, (a) The 
United Kingdom is receiving a lesser proportion of their exports from 
year to year, (h) The United Kingdom is sending them a lesser 
proportion of their imports from year to year. During the past twenty 
years the United States has been more important to the United King- 
dom as a source of supply than the whole of the British Empire. 
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Taking the British Bmpire as a whole (exclusive of the United King- 
dom) we find that, man for man, the people of the United States are 
better customers of the United Kingdom than the people of the 
British Empire, each American buying annually f 1.50 worth of Eng- 
lish goods and each colonial subject |i.o2 worth/' Mr. Ireland's 
general conclusion that *' there is no evidence in the above facts, that 
trade follows the flag," might be objected to on the ground that the 
fiicts themselves are insufficient What, for example, would the 
present trade of the United Kingdom with the countries now in her 
possession have amounted to had she not planted her flag upon these 
lands in the past? And furthermore, is the present trade between 
Great Britain and the United States properly to be compared with that 
between Great Britain and any other independent State or revolted 
colony ? The difficulty of Mr. Ireland's method lies in the lack of an 
adequate basis of comparison. The whole question of whether trade 
follows the flag would seem, in other words, to lie beyond the range 
of statistical enquiry, mainly because we do not possess the necessary 
historical alternatives. 

Mr. Ireland is certainly right in taking the supply of labor as the 
crux of the problem of tropical colonization. He shows how the 
British colonies suffered upon the emancipation of the slaves in 1833, 
but seems to think that the existing indentured labor system as at 
present applied under British laws meets the economic and social 
exigencies of the case. The Dutch culture system, now practically 
discarded, also comes in for a fair meed of praise. 

Coming finally to the colonial problem of the United States, which 
is of most interest to Americans, the author has little new to add. We 
should bear in mind, he says, the differences that exist among our 
insular colonies and learn from our European colleagues the value of 
a trained colonial civil service. 

Appended to Mr. Ireland's book is a very valuable bibliography of 
works pertaining to colonies and colonization, admirably arranged for 
the purposes of reference and for the use of students. 

LlNDIAY M. Keasbey. 
Btyn MttWTy I\i, 

The Negro in America, By T. J. Morgan, D. D., LL. D. Pp. 403, 
i2mo. Price, li.oa Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1898. 

This book is a series of essays touching the American Negro, from 
the point of view of a white minister who was also the former com- 
mander of a Negro regiment in the Civil War. The work shows the 
lack of tmity and the repetition incident to collected material of this 
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•ort, but is nevertheleaB not without value. It is a simple, condae 
statement of the position of the Negro in this country, written by a 
fair-minded American who has had large opportunities for observation. 
The facts are for the most part well known, and yet they have a new 
interest when set forth by the grandson of a slaveholder, the son of an 
abolitionist and the former colonel of the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry. 

The essays include one introductory chapter covering the history of 
the American Negro in a general way. Then follow chapters on the 
Negro soldier, education, religion, the color line and emancipation 
and its results. A rather irrelevant but readable essay on the ideal 
American republic concludes the book. The thesis of the whole book 
is that the Negro problem is simply the task of civilizing an unfortu- 
nate people; that in this task the same world-old agencies must be 
used as have been in other cases; the children must be educated 
in industrial schools and in coU^^; the women must especially have 
training; physicians, ministers and lawyers must be developed as well 
as business men, artisans and workingmen. No startling or radical 
plan of settling the problem is proposed other than tlds, and the 
author, even in chapters where he recounts the immense retarding 
effect of color prejudice, exhibits a calm confidence that the culture 
and religion of America will at last permit the Negro problem to be 
settled in this way. The book would seem especially suitable for the 
young, for public libraries and for those who wish to possess a clear 
and honest statement of the greatest of our social problems. 

W. B. BuRGHAuyr DuBois. 

Atlanta Universify, 

Suggestions Toward an Applied Science of Sociology, By Edwasb 
Payson Payson. Pp. ix, 237. Price, |i.a5. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. 

Under this modest title we have an attempt to remove the discussions 
in sociology from the realm of abstract ideas to the physical and 
tangible side of human life, in order that a body of knowledge, 
positive and empirical, capable of winning the assent of all normal- 
minded men may be built up. A unanimity of apprehension and 
conclusion, such as we have in chemistry and physics, cannot be 
secured so long as we permit ourselves to use animistic conceptions 
as controlling norms in our study of social phenomena. To build 
up a science of sociology we must confine ourselves to physical 
phenomena of life and of the world. 

To this end the essay insists first on the importance of the distinc- 
tion between imagination-ideas and ideas having ''correlatives-in- 
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fiict,*' that is, ideas with definitely known and sensible physical 
connterparts. The elaboration of this distinction occupies abont one- 
half of the whole discussion, and is based upon an analysis of the 
nature and origin of language. The essayist does not deny, as he 
tells us in chapter vii, the existence of the super-sensible-ego and the 
posrible validity of its experience; he argues only that in sociology, 
reasoning based upon animistic conceptions must be set aside. There 
is, however, a permissive use of imagination-ideaa — they may be used 
as "guides and incentives to useful conduct " (p. 140). 

After developing his fundamental principles and fixing the field of 
sociological investigation, the essayist sets himself the task of show- 
ing how the application of his principles within that field would lead, 
among other changes, to a reconstruction of the theory of criminal 
law and to new ways of dealing with criminal classes; to an enlarged 
and more comprehensive system of public education, especially for 
the children of the poorer classes; to a system of public education 
broadened into a state-aided and state-directed philanthropy. It is 
not necessary to observe that sanitary measures and sanitary agencies 
have a large place in Mr. Payson's schemes for the amelioration of 
social conditions and the equal comfort and progress of all classes. < 

There is in this essay possibly more evidence of wide reading in 
general literature, in philosophy and science, than of intensive read- 
ing in the contemporary literature of sociology itselfl Mr. Payson 
writes with a certain naivete ; he has no doubt worked out his views 
largely at first hand, and one must ask whether he is aware that 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Lester P. Ward and others have 
placed similar stress upon the importance of the positive and empirical 
method. It is a merit of Mr. Payson's essay that he writes definitely 
of present problems. The essay is not in any sense a study of the 
origin of society. 

ISAAC A. Loos. 

SiaU UnwersUy 0/ Iowa. 

The Jacksonian Epoch. By Chari«ks H. Pbck. Pp. viii, 47a. Price^. 
|3.5a New York: Harper & Bros., 1899. 

This work is an elaborate defence of Jackson and the Jacksonian 
epoch. By this I do not mean that Mr. Peck has dealt with his sub- 
ject in an intentionally partisan manner, but rather that in making 
what he considers a perfectly fair interpretation of the events of that 
exciting epoch, he has found it possible to take a view essentially^ 
di£ferent from that commonly accepted. His success or fidlure must 
depend largely on the adequacy of his proof of the following fnnda^ 
mental propositions : that in 1828 the chaos of politics had reached 
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the stage of crystallizatioti ; that forces beyond the control of par^ 
leadera were poshing forward a new democratic element ; that Jack- 
son as the representative of this new party was but the embodiment of 
its political tendencies, in no way individually responsible for the acts 
which history has usually charged against his name, and that most of 
his presidential measures were either defensible in themselves, as was 
the case with the attack on the United States Bank, or were unavoida- 
ble accompaniments of a new political epoch, as in the case of the 
spoils system. Mr. Peck's book is a very interesting brief drawn in 
support of each of these and of many other like propositions, and, 
furthermore, he has made out a very good case. 

But the work is not merely a study of political movements, it con- 
tains also extensive analyses of political leaders and their influence. 
Prom this point of view it is an account of the career and influence of 
Henry Clay and of the long drawn out feud between him and Jack- 
son. No contrast could be greater than that which Mr. Peck draws 
between these two great political characters, and the efliect is 
heightened by the particular stress which he lays upon the personality 
of Clay and the impersonality of Jackson. To the personal influence 
of Clay more than of any other man the author ascribes the war of 
1812 (p. 56); the delay in signing the treaty of Ghent, thus making 
possible Jackson's victory at New Orleans (p. 61) ; " in large degree " 
the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine (pp. 90, no); the Missouri 
Compromise (p. 85); the tariff of i824(p. 94); the compromise measure 
of 1833 (p. 211), and, above all else, the very existence and continu- 
ance of the Whig party. On the other hand he believes that Jackson 
^* was the chance instrument by which the forces that had been long 
gathering were to assert themselves " and that " his potent personality 
affected rather the hue than the texture of the political fabric " (p. 125). 
Speaking of the spoils system he says that any other man at the time 
representing the Democratic party would have pursued substantially 
the same course (p. 146. Cf. pp. 330-31). The characteristics of 
Jackson's period were not due, he believes, to Jackson's personal 
influence, but " to the direction of the popular mind which made his 
elevation and doings possible." "Had he been bom a few years 
earlier or later he would have died in obscmity " (p. 332). ** When 
he appeared before the public eye a new stream of thought and action 
had started. It swept about him and carried him with its torrent 
The economic and political cleavage of the North and South was 
becoming more and more apparent The attention and interest of the 
people were directed toward politics as they had never been before. 
The democratic impulse, through natural and necessary causes too 
lazge and various to possess a single, much less a personal source, was 
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revived and increased, that Jackson chanced to be the personag^e to 
whom it was attracted, and that his personality contributed to inten- 
sify it, are not to be x^^tted. With all his defects and administxa* 
tive errors the sum of his influence was beneficial " (pp. 339-40). 

Among historical writers Mr. Peck's chief protagonist seems to be 
Professor Von Hoist, whose characterization of Jackson's presidency 
as a "reign** which '* systematically undermined the public con- 
science and diminished the respect of the people for the government " 
Mr. Peck declares to be false. The author endeavors to refute this 
statement (pp. 335-4^) and declares that Von Hoist's judgment 
shows a lack of insight which is characteristic of the idealist and the 
bookman. Not a few students of American history will welcome Mr. 
Peck's views and will be ready to believe that the American writer 
has discovered the inwardness of the Jacksonian period more truly 
than has the German professor. 

Charters M. Amdrsws. 

Bryn Mawr ColUige, 

The Commerce Clause of the Federal ConsHtution, By E. Parma- 
i^B Prbnticb and John G. Egan. Pp. Ixxv and 386. Price, 
|6.oo. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 189& 

Since Marshall wrote his famous decision in the case of Gibbons v. 
Ogden seventy-five years ago, constitutional law relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce has had a large development; yet it would 
doubtless surprise most persons to find that a volume on " The Com- 
merce Clause of the Federal Constitution '* could contain references to 
nearly 1,800 cases. This, however, is the number of cases cited in the 
scholarly volume by Mr. Prentice and Mr. Egan; and the authors have 
studied these cases and the numerous statutes cited in their work with 
assiduity and discretion. The result of their study is a comprehensive 
and systematic treatise that makes a substantial addition to the litera- 
ture of commercial law. 

The place which the volume by Messrs. Prentice and Egan holds in 
the literature of the subject with which it deals is shown by the fact 
that when the American and English Encyclopedia ot Law was pub- 
lished in 1890, only the four following authorities were referred to: 
Hare's " American Constitutional Law " (1889); Harper's ** Law of 
Interstate Commerce" (1887); Patterson's "Federal Restraints on 
State Action " (1888); and Rorer*s ** American Interstate Law "(1879). 
Since this list was made there was published the excellent monograph 
by Dr. William Draper Lewis, of Philadelphia, on " The Federal 
Power over Commerce and its Effect on State Action " (1892), and later 
the monograph of Francis Cope Hartshome, also of Philadelphia, on 
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" The Railroads and the Commerce Clause" (1893). Short discna- 
sions of the subject may be found also in other works, as for instance, 
in '* Cooley's Constitutional Limitations," where it occupies a few 
pages in a chapter on other matters. In the last edition of this work, 
just published, this part is expanded into a separate chapter. 

In view of the fact that the volumes bj Dr. Lewis and Mr. Harts- 
home are monographs dealing with special phases of the general 
subiect of regulation of commerce, there was need of a volume dealing 
with the subject as a whole. Messrs. Prentice and Egan have met 
that need in a manner that will be appreciated by every student of the 
subject 

Their volume treats of the powers which Congress possesses and of 
the statutes passed in the exercise of its powers. The work also in- 
cludes a discussion of the limitations imposed by the constitution on 
the commercial powers of the states and of the federal and state 
powers over foreign commerce and commerce with the Indian tribes, 
and in this discussion of the existing powers of Congress the historical 
development of those powers is clearly outlined. 

Possibly the admirable survey of the decisions and statutes con- 
cerning the power of Congress and the states to tax commerce will be 
appreciated more than any other chapter of the book. The chapter 
dealing with the regulation of freights and fares, although character- 
ized by the ability of the authors to select material wisely and to present 
only the more essential facts necessary to a clear treatment of a sub- 
ject, might advantageously have been made somewhat longer. Every 
recent case of importance is cited, but those who are especially inter- 
ested in railway questions will wish that the author's treatment in this 
chapter had gone a little more into detail. This criticism may be 
lodged with particular 'force against the reference on page 285 to the 
doctrine enunciated in Smyth v. Ames, concerning the state regulation 
of domestic rates. In this decision the Supreme Court ruled that: 
"It is only rates for the transportation of persons and property be- 
tween points within the state that the state can prescribe; and when 
it undertakes to prescribe rates not to be exceeded by the carrier, it 
must do so with reference exclusively to what is just and reasonable, 
as between the carrier and the public, in respect of domestic business." 

This decision is of immense significance, because of the fact that a 
very large part of the business done by railroad companies within the 
states in reality has a vital connection with their interstate business. 
The intrastate roads are, to a considerable extent, regarded by the rail- 
roads as feeders to their interstate lines. The rates on these feeders are 
fixed largely with reference to the interstate business of the com- 
panies. It is a recognized fact that in most cases it is impossible to 
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draw any well-defined distinction between state and interstate traffic 
If the states most limit their regulation of rates to the establishment 
of charges that would be profitable were the business done by the rail- 
roads within the state performed without reference to the interstate 
traffic of companies, the legal rate minima to which the states will be 
limited will be so high as practically to free the railroad companies 
from any e£fective regulation of railway charges upon intrastate traffic. 
This fact might well have been considered in the discussion of Smyth 
V. Ames. 

Emory IL Johnson. 

Waskingitm, D, C. 



The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Sbug- 
MAN. Second Edition, completely revised and enlarged. Pp. xii 
and 337. Price, |3.5o. Published for the Columbia University Press 
by the Macmillan Company. New York, 1899. 

The Columbia University Press makes a stately volume of the second 
edition of Professor Seligman's *' Shifting and Incidence of Taxation." 
The new edition does high honor to the Columbia series, as did the 
first to the Publications of the American Economic Association. For 
seven years this work has been one of the indispensable hand books 
of all students of public finance. Since its appearance no important 
work on taxation has been published in any country which has not 
paid deference to the scholarship displayed in this volume; for this 
reason, as well as for the new thought which it contains, the second 
edition is assured a hearty welcome. We shall gladly substitute the 
new volume for the thumb-worn copy of the familiar pamphlet 

The book has been enlarged both extensively and intensively; that 
is to say, much new matter has been added, especially in the historical 
part, and the theoretical discussion has been enlarged and deepened. 
It is hard to say which of the additions is most significant The most 
numerous and important additions to the historical part of the book 
are seen in the list of early English and early French writers. The 
few pages devoted to the early theories in the first edition have been 
expanded into "Book I, Part I,*' and now cover ninety interesting 
pages. Thus, for example, the discussion of the general excise is 
clearly traced to its origin and the works of some thirty writers who 
treated that subject are anal3rzed. The result is to give us a very clear 
picture of the development of thought along these lines. The discus- 
sion of the physiocratic theory is now placed at the banning of a 
" Book " dealing with modem theories. This is an improvement on 
the rather stereotyped treatment of those ideas in the first edition. 
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We now have long reviews of the works of Quesnay, Mercier de la 
Riviere, Dn Pont de Nemonrs and Turgot» so far as tiiey relate to the 
incidence of taxation. And so, throughout the work, there is scarcely 
a page in the historical part that has not been enriched. 

In some cases, notably in the chapter on the mathematical theory, 
some of the authors whose works have appeared since the first edition 
are discussed. This affords the author a rare chance to answer some 
of his critics. In connection with the name of Professor Bdgeworth, 
for example, the author has taken occasion to pay his respects to the 
mathematical method as such. His conclusion is well worth noting 
and will undoubtedly call forth some replies. It is that this method 
is of no use for research, that the results obtained could be obtained 
just as surely and more rapidly by the ordinary methods and that, on 
the whole, mathematics can be usefully applied only for purposes of 
illustration. 

In the theoretical discussion we find, first, that there is an entirely 
new chapter dealing with the "general principles." This is a devel- 
opment to some extent of the general discussion which in the old edi- 
tion preceded the analysis of the incidence of taxes on profits. It 
constitutes a very important addition to the treatise. The problem of 
incidence is characterized as ''primarily a question of prices," a part 
of the wider theory of value. Taxation a£Fects prices through more 
or less subtle changes in supply and demand. Prices cannot be 
changed for a mere whim or because men wish to throw off the bm> 
den of taxation. They can be changed only through an alteration in 
the supply or in the demand, or in both. There can in the nature of 
things be no question of shiftiug unless there be an exchange of some 
kind or other. The ** general principles," therefore, are reduced to a 
discussion of the effects of the different methods of taxation upon the 
demand and upon the supply of different commodities. 

Possibly the most extensive changes are in the chapter on Taxes 
on Profits. It is around this chapter, especially in its bearing on 
monopoly profits, that the bulk of the more recent discussion has 
taken place. The slip in the first edition so often pointed out, where 
the statement was made that a tax on the gross receipts of monopoly 
could never be shifted, is corrected. The conclusion reached is 
summed up by the author as follows: 

•* The incidence of a tax on monopoly revenue is always on the producer, except 
in the case where the tax is proportioned to the amount produced or sold, in which 
case the tax is ordinarily shifted in whole or in part, although even there, under 
certain conditions, the tax may remain on the monopolist producer; a general tax 
on competitive profite, whether fixed or proportional to net receipts, resto on the 
producer; a special tax on competitive net receipts is ordinarily shifted to the con- 
sumer; and a roundabout tax on competitive profits, in the shape of a tax on gross 
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fcceipts or gross produce, may or may not be shifted to the consumer— with the 
probability that, in the great minority of cases, the whole, or almost the whole, of 
the tax wiU be so shifted *' (p. 293). 

Professor Seligman's study of "shifting and incidence ** has taken 
a permanent place in the science of finance. So &r as the guiding 
principles can possibly be formulated they are set forth in this work. 
The author is not dogmatic; he does not attempt to formulate natural 
laws, nor does he strive after over-precision. But with these principles 
to guide us we can safely proceed to investigate the maze of the actual 
operations of the different taxes in use. Almost innumerable taxes, 
combined in as many different ways, make up the tax systems of the 
different countries, and without a complete analysis of the incidence 
of each tax we can form no proper opinion as to the effect of any 
system or of its justice. Professor Seligman offers us the key to the 
puzzle. Cari, C. Pi4(hn. 

University of California. 

Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. An Historical 
Treatise. By Hannis Tayi^r. Two Volumes. Pages 616 and 
644. Price, I9.00. New York; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Fourth edition of Volume I, 1896, and Volume 11, 1898. 

To a German or French scholar it would doubtless appear strange 
that a book of this type should pass through four editions within a 
period of less than ten years. The work is large, expensive and even 
technical, while the critics have generally recognized it as a compila- 
tion rather than an original investigation. It adds nothing to otir 
ulimate knowledge of the subject, and its popularity therefore testifies 
strongly to the devotion of the English-speaking people to their form 
of government and to their book-buying capacity. 

" The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution " is distinctly 
a popular work. We need not look to it for new information or new 
ideas on the constitutional development of England. This being 
understood, it must in justice be stated that the work is on the whole 
well done. It has a certain tone of positiveness on points which the 
scholar knows must always remain doubtful, an occasional lack of 
consistency, arising from quotations having been made at one time 
from one author and at another time from another, certain anachron- 
isms, as that of speaking of the ** nation marshaled into the ranks of 
the three estates," at the time of the Great Charter, which are per- 
haps inseparable from the plan of the book. But considered as a 
whole, it excels in continuity of plan and style. The explanations are 
clear, the narrative spirited, and the language even brilliant. Its full- 
ness of detail is also quite remarkable. 
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The scholar's attention, however, is attracted at once to the charac- 
ter of the foot-note references, which rarely quote other than ptirelj 
secondary sources, such as Green's ** History of the English People,'* 
Dowell's *' History of Taxation," Stubbs' <* Constitutional History of 
England," and even Moberly's ** Early Tudors." There is nothing 
to indicate that Mr. Taylor recognizes the difference between primary 
and secondary sources, between a contemporary record and the judg- 
ment of the modem historian. Nor are the latest secondary authorities 
employed. While the fourth edition of Volume I bears date 1896, 
no reference is made to the publications of Maitland, which, before 
that time, had modified the study of the whole early period of English 
history most profoundly. The second volume bears the date 1898. 
Scutage in it is still defined as " a pecuniary compensation in lieu of 
military service," while Round, whose name is not mentioned, had 
long before this time proved it to be something very different, as well 
as leading us to change several time-honored views concerning feudal- 
ism. The author quotes Hallam, Reeves and Main but neglects later 
writers. He is apt, moreover, to consider as co-ordinate authorities 
writers representing different stages of historic investigation, as, for 
instance, Kemble and Stubbs. 

In his pre£eu:e Mr. Taylor calls attention to the impossibility of 
covering his theme extending through the annals of fourteen centuries 
by original research. In this we quite agree with him, though he 
mistakes the alternative for such a course. It is not found in a series 
of quotations from the writings of others but in utilizing their guidance. 
The later student must build on the work of the earlier student by 
finding from him what is real material and what is not, what are 
the sources and how they should be utilized. The later architect 
builds upon the work of his predecessors, not by using their building 
materials, but by employing the principles they have developed, avoid- 
ing the dangers they have discovered. In the last resort every schol* 
arly writer is, therefore, bound to interpret the materials of his history 
for himself, not to take the views or judgment of any other man, no 
matter how respectable. 

We have been led to speak more at length of the work from the 
scholar's point of view than would otherwise have seemed called for, 
because of a certain pretentiousness, for which the publishers are prob- 
ably quite as responsible as the author. This impression is increased by 
the thoughtless and extravagant laudations of some of the published 
appreciations, written for the most part by teachers of law in Amer- 
ican colleges, which it may be addal throw a painful light upon the 
training of lawyers in history. 
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The book is a full and well-written presentation of the common- 
places of English constitutional history but cannot aspire to a higher 
place. It does not appeal to the scholar, and the general reader 
would doubtless have found it quite as useful in a more abridged and 
less costly presentation. 

B. P. Chvynbt. 

University of Pnm^hfania, 
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AMERICAN CITIBS. 

League of American Nimd^ptdltits.-^Third Annual Convenium. 
The third annual convention of the League of American Municipali- 
ties was held at Syracuse, New York, September 19-22, President 
Samuel L. Black, former mayor of Columbus, presiding. Among 
the topics discussed at this meeting were " The Contract System of 
Street Improvements,'* Hon. George R. Perry, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; "Municipal Charities,** Homer Folks, New York; "Garbage 
Collection and Disposal,*' Mayor J. J. Williams, Memphis, Tennessee. 

The most interesting discussion, however, was that on the question 
of municipal ownership. Among those speaking in favor of munici- 
pal ownership and operation of municipal monopolies were Mayor 
H. V. Johnson, of Denver; Mayor F. G. Peirce, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and Mayor John McVicar, of Des Moines, Iowa. The prin- 
cipal speakers on the other side were Hon. R. P. Porter, former 
Superintendent of the Census; M. J. Francisco, of Rutland, Vt; M. 
A. Gemunder, of Columbus, Ohio, and Allen Ripley Foote. Mayor 
Johnson said: " What capital is doing for itself, the people of the city 
can do for themselves in the ownership of their public utilities. The 
trusts are a great object lesson to the people and as our cities study 
this lesson, they will see how immense savings are made and 
how production is made cheaper and cheaper. They will finally 
understand that water, light, transportation and telephone message 
service are great human necessities; that they are such necessities 
that no men or set of men should be allowed to speculate in or 
to handle chem for profit They will learn that they can produce 
them for themselves cheaper and better than any one else can do for 
them, and when they do learn this, and they are learning it fast, then 
will our cities own and control and operate all of these great public 
industries." 

Mayor Peirce reported that the municipal control, ownership and 
operation of the water works of his city had been a complete success. 
He said in substance that when the time comes, as it surely will, 
" when these monopolies providing for the needs and comforts of the 
people shall be administered by municipalities in the interests of the 
people a new era will be inaugurated in municipal afiairs. Municipal 
taxes will be so small in consequence of the revenue derived from Uie 
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pabUc utilities that the burden will not be noticed. Municipalities 
will take pride in giving the consumer the very best service obtain- 
able at the lowest rate possible with good business management 
Citizens will take a greater interest in municipal affairs, and reforms 
will be accomplished as a result of wider information and greater intel- 
ligence." 

On the other side, Mr. Francisco maintained that the functions of a 
municipality are to govern and regulate. He said: **It is a well- 
established axiom that to govern successfully requires that one shall 
be wholly disinterested, while ownership implies the greatest self- 
interest. Therefore we have two propositions that are directly antago- 
nistic. The experience of years has demonstrated that at the present 
time all enterprises require rare ability and experience, if not genius, 
to succeed. Great financiers and successful men have devoted their 
lives to the study and practice of their trade and profession. How is 
it possible then for municipalities to expect such qualifications from 
officials whose term of office is for one or two years." 

Mr. Poote maintained that in addition to practical civil service regu- 
lations strictly and continuously enforced and a uniform system of 
accounting prescribed and audited by the state, that the price to users 
should be based on cost, plus a provision for the refunding of all 
capital secured by taxation or the sale of bonds in the case of all pub- 
licly owned, and cost plus a l^^y limited profit in case of all pri- 
vately owned industries, and that at the expiration of every period of 
five years, the mtmicipality should have an option of paying to the 
corporation the full amount of its investment and taking possession 
of the property and thereafter operate it as a municipal plant or of 
determining the price for another period of five years and continue its 
contract with the owning and operating of the corporation. 

These quotations show the argument on the two sides of the ques- 
tion. The mayors and other city officials in office seemed to be 
unanimous in favor of the municipal ownership, operation and control 
of water, light and telephone plants. They were not prepared, judging 
from the debate, to declare in favor of the municipal operation of street 
railways, although they believe in the ownership and control of them. 
The advocates of operation maintained, as we have seen, that an in- 
crease of functions would result in an increase of interest The oppo- 
nents regarded the increase of functions as an evil and likely to result 
in greater corruption. The debate on this question overshadowed 
that of all others. It indicated that it is the most pressing problem 
confronting municipal administrators, fienry V. Johnson, of Denver, 
was elected president for the coming year. The next convention will 
be held at Charleston, S. C. 
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develaiid Street Railway Franchises.*— The franchises of tiie 
several street railway lines in Cleveland expire at various dates be- 
tween 1904 and 1914. An unsuccessful effort was made two years ago 
to extend their duration for a period of twenty-five years. Signs 
are not wanting to indicate that another effort will soon be made to 
the same end. The effort will take the shape of a proposition to 
make new contracts with the city, providing for the payment of a 
stipulated sum in cash or a percentage return each year, beginning 
from the date of the passage of the ordinance and a reduction in the 
price of tickets from the present rate of eleven tickets for fifty cents 
to six tickets for twenty-five cents. The ailment of those favoring 
this possible legislation is that the dty will receive a sum equivalent 
to f 200,000 or ^250,000 per annum during the periods that now remain 
of the life of the several franchises which otherwise would be unpro- 
ductive and the fare would be reduced to six tickets for twenty-five 
cents. This proposition, if presented to the city council, will be 
fought bitterly, as a great majority of the people are opposed to the 
exten^on of street railway grants on any such terms as exist at 
present Opinion is divided as to the best method of dealing with 
this problem, wavering between an extension of franchises on a lower 
fare basis on the one hand and municipal ownership on the other. In 
either case the disposition is to resist all efforts on the part of the 
street railway companies to secure new life for their grants before the 
expiration thereof. Street railway legislation is not confined, how- 
ever, to the mere question of action upon existing grants, as with the 
great increase in the city's growth there is plenty of room for another 
system of street railway lines, and there are three or four propositions 
pending in the council, from various parties not connected with the 
existing companies, to build new roads through territory where addi- 
tional street railway facilities are necessary. These proposed measures 
are not prospering, as the influences exerted by the old companies 
will probably keep the ordinances buried in committee until such time 
as means can be found for strangling them. An attempt in this direc- 
tion was made recentiy by one of the old companies, which asked for 
an extension of tracks along one of the thoroughfares of the West 
Side in an ordinance which, if it had passed, would have blocked the 
way for any new S3rstem in that part of the dty. The attempt was 
frustrated by the action of the Munidpal Association, which addressed 
a letter to the mayor and the members of the council pointing out the 
object of the ordinance and the dangerous provisions contained 
therdn. These were: first, an effort to secure a new franchise under 
the plea of track extension, thus relieving the company from open 
• Commtinlcation of M. A. Panning, Bsq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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competition in bidding under the state law ; second, a continuance of 
the pteaent rate of fiue ; third, a monopoly of street railway privileges 
in that special territory, and, fourth, a failure to make any concession 
in return for the grant. The Council Committees on streets and 
railways and on ordinances, acting as a joint committee considering 
the measure, reported the ordinance for passage with all its otDJec- 
tionable features, but in council two amendments prepared by the 
Municipal Association were added. These amendments were con- 
sidered so otDJectionable by the railway company's representatives that 
they refused to push the ordinance to adoption and it failed to pass. 
As the action on the amendments is considered a great step in the 
direction of emancipating the city from the control of the street rail- 
way companies, I give them herewith, with the prefatory remark, that 
the first provided for ** free territory *' and the second for a preserva- 
tion of the city's right to take back for nothing the grant which it 
was asked to give for nothing. 

First Amendment:— That said council reserves to itself the right to 
grant to any person or persons, company or corporation, a joint use, 
for street railway purposes, of the tracks and appliances, trolley wires, 
poles, electricity, etc, herein provided for upon said Gordon avenue, 
upon such terms and conditions as said cotmcil shall deem just and 
reasonable, in case of the failure of the said Cleveland City Railway 
Company and said person or persons, company or corporation, to come 
to an agreement. 

Second Amendment: — ^That the council further reserves to the city 
of Cleveland as one of the conditions of this grant, the right to pur- 
chase the tracks and appliances, trolley wires, poles, electrical 
apparatus, curves and connections with other tracks, actually used in 
the operation of the line herein provided for on Gordon avenue, at the 
actual value of the physical property so taken without taking into con- 
sideration good will, value of franchises or rights of said company, its 
successors or assigns, or value based upon earning power, upon the 
giving of not less than six months* notice by the mayor of its inten- 
tion so to do; said value of the property so taken to be determined by 
a board of arbitrators, one to be selected by the company, one by the 
mayor of the city of Cleveland, and a third by the two thus chosen, 
and a decision of any two appraisers shall be binding upon the parties 
hereto; and upon the payment of the amount fixed by said arbitrators 
as the value of the property so taken, the city of Cleveland shall take 
possession of such property as the owner thereof. 

As the tide of opinion for municipal ownership of street railways 
and other public utilities is setting in so strongly as to warrant the 
belief that the people of our cities may at some period in the future, 
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npeet all franchise arrangements by purchasing railway properties^ 
franchises and all, the proposition contained in the second amendment 
would seem to be a very advisable one to embody in all grants here- 
after made by American municipalities, as it contains a prudent 
reservation to buy street railways at the value of the physical property 
only, in case a city should decide upon the course recently suggested 
in Detroit by Governor Pingree. 

nassachusetts.-'Tke/^^Ofio/the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. The thirtieth annual report of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners furnishes an interesting statement of the growth of street 
railway lines and street railway traffic during the year 189S. During 
the year the street railway mileage has increased from 1,516 to 1,644 
miles, an extension of 128 miles. This increase is three times as great 
as the increase in railroad mileage during the same period. The com- 
plete revolution effected by the substitution of electricity for horse- 
power is shown by the fact that at the close of 1898 of a total of 1,590 
miles of street railway operated, 1,570 were equipped with electric 
power. During the decade 1888-98 the gross assets of street railway 
companies have increased from 121,466,720 to f 78,648,375, while the 
liabilities have increased from I20, 739,980 to $75,889,625. The report 
contains a detailed account of the work of the commission in control- 
ling the leasing and consolidation of railway companies. This phase 
of the work of the commission is probably the most valuable, as it 
enables the public authority at all times to prevent the over-capitali- 
zation of consolidated companies. 

Metropolitan Water Board, The fourth annual report of the 
Metropolitan Water Board contains a description of one of the laigest 
and most important municipal enterprises at present under construc- 
tion. The inadequacy of the water supply of Boston and surround- 
ing districts led the legislature to create a new water district in charge 
of a board appointed by the governor. The duty of this board is to 
provide a water supply for the city of Boston and for the towns within 
a radius of ten miles, providing such towns are willing to enter into 
an agreement with the board. During the three years of its existence 
the board has expended some seventeen million dollars, which is 
being used not only for the construction of aqueducts, but also for 
the purchase of new sources of supply. The average daily consump- 
tion of water in the cities and towns supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water Works is 79,274,000 gallons, or about 103 gallons aday for each 
inhabitant. At the present time fourteen towns, including Boston, 
are supplied by the board. It is likely that with each year the num- 
ber will increase, and that in time the legislature will be called upon 
to increase the sphere of influence of the water board. 
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New York C^y J^—Primary Elections, The failure of the Tam- 
many boas to depoee one of his former lieutentants from the '* leader- 
ship '' of the ninth assembly district, is attributed to the new primary 
law, and is hailed by the metropolitan papers as the beginning of 
decenixalization in Tammany Hall. Heretofore all matters relating 
to primary elections and conventions have been managed by a '* Com- 
mittee on Organization,*' which exercised the most autocratic power, 
even revising the action of district conventions and setting aside reg- 
ularly nominated candidates. 

The primary law has introduced a new order of things. Primaries 
are now surrounded with the same safeguards as regular elections. 
Delegates are honestiy elected, and the nominee of a convention can 
no longer be set aside by a central committee. The result has greatiy 
enhanced the power of the local " leaders '* at the expense of the 
" city boss." The " boss " of an assembly district is, apparentiy, to 
become an independent monarch within his own dominions; while 
the controlling influence in dty affairs is to pass £rom the supreme 
boss to an assembly of ''district leaders." If this diffusion of 
power and responsibility produces the usual results, New Yorkers will 
have small occasion to congratulate themselves upon the change. 

New York.— 7%^ Relation of City to State. In a recent case 
decided by the Supreme Court of New York, an interesting question 
involving the relation of the dty to the state was dedded. The liti- 
gation arose out of the refusal of the council of the dty of New York 
to vote the bonds necessary to pay for the property of the Long Island 
Water Supply Company, acquired by the dty of Brooklyn pursuant 
to an act of Legislature of 1893. The act made it a duty of the coun- 
cil and board of aldermen to issue bonds after an award had been 
made according to the procedure prescribed by law. Under these 
drcumstances the court felt that it was the clear duty of the council 
to vote such bonds, and that in case of refusal it is within the power 
of the court to mandamus the local legislative body to perform its 
duty in this respect ** The coundl," said the court, ** is an inferior 
body, unlike the state legislature, which represents the sovereignty 
of the state, and is the mere creature of the l^^ative will, witii 
power to pass by-laws in the form of ordinances and the like, and 
is not exempt from judicial supervision and control. The main dis« 
tinction between public and private corporations is : That over the 
former the legislature, as the trustee or guardian of the public inter- 
est, has the exdusive and unrestrained control; and, acting as such, it 
may create. So it may modify or destroy, as public exigency requires 
or recommends, or as tiie public interest will be best subserved. The 

• CommimioaUoii of Dr. W. J. Bnnson. 
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right to establish, alter or abolish sach corporations B&ema to be a 
principle inherent in the very nature of the institutions themselves, 
aince all mere municipal regulations must, from the nature of things 
be subject to the absolute control of the government" 

Omahti.^'-Municipalization of Waterworks, The most important 
municipal problem which now engages the attention of the citizens of 
Omaha is that concerning the acquisition of the waterworks plant by 
the city. The subject presents features of general interest as a part oi 
the movement towards municipal ownership and also by reason of the 
value of the plant; while the near approach of the time when under 
the ordinance, the city is empowered to purchase, has awakened local 
interest and called forth a discussion which promises to increase rather 
than diminish until a solution of the problem is reached. 

The plant of the Omaha Water Company is one of the most com- 
plete and best equipped in the entire country. Finished originally 
«bout 1887 it was from the first provided with the most modem 
machinery and appliances, while so late as September 25, of the 
present year, there was set in operation a new pumping engine with a 
capacity of 24,000,000 gallons daily and said to be at once the most 
massive and perfectly constructed piece of machinery of its kind now 
in existence. The main pumping station with five settling basins or 
reservoirs is located in the village of Florence which adjoins the city 
limits on the north, while other stations and reservoirs together with 
mains and pipe lines complete a system which extends nearly ten 
miles to the southward. This furnishes the water supply for Florence 
And the two cities of Omaha and South Omaha. 

The rights of the company are defined in an ordinance of 1880 and 
A subsequent contract with the city. The former declares inter alia 
that the city should have the right to purchase the plant " at any time 
After the expiration of twenty years,*' and that nothing should be paid 
for the unexpired franchise, the term of the latter being fixed by the 
contract at twenty-five years from the completion of the works. As 
incidental to the movement for the exercise of the city's option to 
purchase, a controversy has arisen concerning the exact time when 
this option accrues. On the one hand the city attorney has prepared 
an elaborate opinion in which he argues that the period of twenty 
years begins to run only from thd completion of the plant and that 
event he urges occurred when the works were finally accepted by the 
company, which was in 1883. On the other hand, it is chaiged by some 
•of the advocates of immediate municipalization that the city attorney 
is merely holding a brief for the water company and seeking to delay 
ihe city for three years longer in the exercise of its right of purchase. 
•Oommanicatlon of Chat. 8. 1«oblogler, Esq., Omaba, Neb. 
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It is contended that the natural meaning of the phrase *' after the 
expiration of twenty years" means that length of time from the 
approval of the ordinance; and that even if Uie period were to be 
dated from the completion of the plant, still that date would be, not 
the final acceptance by the city bnt the time fixed for completion in 
the ordinance itself which is one year after its passage. 

Acting upon the belief that the city's option to purchase accrues in 
1900, two members of the council have already introduced resolutions 
looking toward the immediate acquisition of the plant One of these 
provides for the submission to the voters of a proposal to issue bonds 
in the sum of $2,500,000; the other provides directly for exercising the 
option conferred by the ordinance. It has been objected to the latter 
plan that the water company might secure control of two out of the 
three appraisers provided for by the ordinance and thus bind the city 
to pay an exorbitant amount without opportunity for appeaL Acqui- 
sition of the plant through the right of eminent domain has also been 
suggested but as against this plan it is urged that under it the unex- 
pired franchise, for which the city is relieved from pa3ntnent under the 
ordinance, would need to be compensated for. 

It is estimated that the municipalized plant would provide a con- 
siderable revenue beyond the amount needed for the pa3rment of 
interest on bonds issued for the purchase, besides relieving the city 
fi-om its large outlay for hydrant rentals, and reducing the tax rate by 
four or five mills on the dollar. 

Pennsylvania.— ^o/A?/ Reform* In 1889, the Pennsylvania Ballot 
Reform Association was formed for the purpose of securing the intro- 
duction of the Australian ballot system into Pennsylvania. In 1891 it 
achieved a partial success in the enactment of the ballot law of that 
year. The Act of 1891, however, was amended in 1893, since which 
time there has been no change in the law, which is now in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. While it is great improvement to have an 
official ballot prepared and distributed at public expense, nevertheless 
the provisions of the present law are so indefinite as to cause very 
great confusion as to its meaning, and prior to every election there 
are a number of contests concerning the right of candidates to have 
their names printed on the ballot. Then the law provides for the 
iniquitous party column system and contains a provision which makes 
it possible for the average ward-heeler to follow his voter into the 
polling booth and direct him how to mark his ballot In other words, 
the present Pennsylvania ballot is not yet wholly secret; nor is it in 
such a form as to enable voters to express their choice of candidates 

•Cotnmanication of the Hon. Clinton Rogen Woodruff, Secretary Pennqrlvaala 
Bftllot Reform Aaioci«tion. 
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withont risk of mistake, nor does it give to each candidate a fiJr 
chance of receiving all the votes which should properly come to.him, 
without regard to the party he represents. 

The Pennsylvania Ballot Reform Association maintains that among 
the many requisites to honest elections three things are fundamental: 
First, absolute secrecy of the ballot in every case; second, a ballot 
which voters can use without risk of mistake; third, a bcdlot by which 
candidates of all parties have an equal chance to receive the votes of 
their supporters. 

It is precisely in these fundamental principles that the Ballot Law 
of Pennsylvania falls short, and it is to secure their incorporation into 
law that the association is working. The campaign has been carried 
on with much persistency and came near reaching a successhil con- 
clusion during the last session of legislature (that of 1899), ^^ ^^^^^ 
ciation*s bill having passed the house. It was defeated, however, by 
a very few votes in the senate. The people have become so much 
interested in the subject that it is doubtful whether the politicians 
will be able to resist their demands much longer. The association 
maintains: ( i) The law should be amended so that every voter shall 
mark his ballot absolutely alone, unless clearly prevented by physical 
disability, or inability to read, and that in all such cases, the man who 
helps the voter to mark his ballot shall himself be sworn to secrecy; 
(2) one uniform system of marking ballots, namely, by putting a mark 
opposite the name of each candidate voted for, except in the case of 
presidential electors, when a mark for a whole group shall be allowed. 
The laws of 1891 and 1893 as originally drafted by a committee of the 
association contained provisions of this character, but these were in 
each instance rejected by a sub-committee of the senate. 

The association is working throughout the state to influence public 
opinion in favor of these greatly needed changes, and thus far with 
very excellent results. The newspapers have very generally supported 
these claims and the people in increasing numbers have signified their 
intention to support the association's measure. 

Providence.*— 7%^ Invesiigation of the Public School System. In 
September, 1898, the executive committee of the school committee 
made a report showing that owing to the inadequate appropria- 
tion made by the city council for educational purpose, it would be 
necessary to dismiss teachers in certain subjects and probably to close 
the schools earlier than usual in the next summer. This action 
aroused great interest A mass meeting was called and the subject 
was candidly discussed. At this meeting the following resolution was 
passed : 

•Oommankfttion of Prof. Geo. W. Wilson, Brown UnlTenlty. 
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** Resolved^ That the mayor be requested to appoint a committee of 
five citizens of Providence, not connected with the city government, 
to investigate the whole system of public school management in our 
city and make such recommendations as shall seem to them wise and 
in the interest of true economy and public welfare, and to report at a 
public meeting on or before May i, 1899." 

In accordance with this vote Mayor Baker, who has always shown 
great interest in the public schools, appointed Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., 
the senior Congregational clergyman of the city, who was made chair- 
man of the committee; Miss Doyle, formerly principal of the Girls* 
High School, who was elected secretary; Professor Davis of Brown 
University; Mr. Sweetland and Mr. Harson, merchants. This com- 
mittee held many meetings and had before them most of the school 
officials and teachers representing various grades. Members of the 
committee also visited schools and made other investigations. The 
fact that the committee was limited in time in its work and that one 
appropriation was made for the employment of special investigators 
made the result as the committee states, " inevitably unsatisfactoiy in 
many respects." 

The most important conclusion of the committee is that the present 
ffystem of election of the school committee,— three members from 
each ward and the mayor, president of the common council and 
chairman of committee on education ex-officio — is unfortunate. They 
recommend the establishment of a school board in place of the pres- 
ent school committee, the board to consist of nine, eight of whom 
shall be appointed by the mayor and the ninth to be the chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the council. The committee also 
advocate the lengthening of the term of service of the school board 
to four years. The board should have power to appoint a superin- 
tendent for a three year term, who in turn should appoint an assistant 
and supervisors. The appointment of teachers is left to the superin- 
tendent and supervisors, instead of to the committee as at present 
This is the most important recommendation of the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Other recommendations are made in regard to minor points of 
administration. The free text book system is condemned. It is 
considered necessary to recommend the discontinuance to some extent 
of special teaching, as in sewing, cooking, singing, etc. The com- 
mittee find the grammar and high schools overburdened both in 
number of studies and in amount required and advocate a simplifica- 
tion of courses. As to the evening schools reductions in number of 
courses, number of weeks of school, and number of teachers is 
advised. 
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Sphere of Qovemmeiital Acdon in South AustralUL— At one 

of the recent seasions of the International Commetxdal Congress at 
the National Bxport Bxpoaition in Philadelphia, Hon. John A. Cock* 
bum, M. D., formerly Premier and for many years Minister of Bdnca- 
tion in South Australia, spoke at length of the development of the 
country he represented, and of the relation of the state to that devel- 
opment. Several things he said were stated with a local coloring not 
usually found in descriptions of the workings of Australian democracy, 
and are therefore worthy of repetition : 

** We do everything to encourage the formation of homes in South 
Australia. Our idea is that an agriculturist should be settled on his 
own land, not a tenant of any private landlord. The farmer can take 
his land from the state, either on right of purchase, for which he pays 
his purchase money, by small instalments extending over a period of 
years, or he can hold his land by what is known as a perpetual lien. 
He can at any time sell to any purchaser, and at the same time has 
this advantage, that he has not to pay down any amount of the pur- 
chase money before he can go on his farm. He can take his available 
capital and, instead of sinking it in the land he purchases, he can invest 
it in machines and many buildings in order to develop his property. 

' ' We are doing everything we can to settle labor. We have a system 
known as workingmen's blocks. The farmers employ very much 
labor. At harvest time they need much labor. So they want a num- 
ber of laborers available at the harvest time, but there is no work to 
do during other portions of the year. Our idea is that the laborer 
may be settled by blocks of land, and a man may have a small holding 
of his own, to which he can put his spare time when there is a dearth 
of employment So that instead of being idle, he can put in his spare 
time, when not employed, in building his cottage and improving his 
property. To that end the state advances sums of money for the 
building of cottages and for many improvements. 

' ' Our mild winter has advantages for our agriculturists. There is no 
vigorous winter. It is not necessary to provide winter housing of 
stock. We have no stables. The horses have merely a shed erected 
for them, under which they can shelter themselves during wet weather, 
and I will say that they are very much freer from disease living in this 
manner than when they are confined in closed stables. 

'* South Australia is a great fruitpraising coimtry, and I think that, in 
the course of time, it will be recognized as the greatest fruit-produdng 
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ooimtry in the world. On the hilla grow apples, pears and cherries, 
and they grow to a size almost unknown in their original habitats. 
On the plains peaches, apricots and grapes grow with extreme exu- 
berance. One of our chief industries is that of wine ! We make 
already two million gallons of wine annually. This wine is finding 
favorable markets in many points in the world, especially London. 
We have a dry c lim ate, a matchless soil, and sunshine, but we lack 
one of the essential conditions— we have a deficiency of rainfall in 
many parts of South Australia. However, this is one of the condi- 
tions of plant growth that can be supplied by human ingenuity, and 
much has been done in our colony in the way of water conservation. 
We sink artesian wells, make dams, and in every way try to supple- 
ment this shortage of our water supply. 

** Fortunately for our fruit industry, the trees are not so disastrously 
afiected by the drought as the fruit here. Very little irrigation is 
needed for fruit Our River Murray flows in a course of two hundred 
miles. Here is an opportunity which has been taken advantage of for 
supplying water to the arid districts. Some time ago two gentlemen by 
the name of Cha£fy came from America— Canadians by birth — ^versed 
in all the recent methods of irrigation in use in the United States. 
They gave us most excellent ideas of the methods of irrigation. Pre- 
vious to their arrival your methods in California and your states resem- 
bled the condition of our colonies. The Chafiy Brothers established 
an irrigation settlement in South Australia and another irrigation set- 
tlement in Victoria, and they gave us an object lesson in scientific cul- 
tivation of fruit trees by irrigation. Each tree being supplied with 
water, added to its height every year a certain number of inches or 
feet, which could be calculated with almost mathematical precision. 
In our irrigation colonies there is no room for a doubt as to the har- 
vest The water supply is constant, the sun is certain, the soil is fer- 
tile and the crop is sure. The government has lately made some in- 
teresting experiments with settlements, establishing what is known as 
village settlements, where there was a dearth of emplo3rment in the 
colonies. We assisted little colonies of workingmen to settle on the 
soil. They held their land in common, held all their irrigation ma- 
chinery, pumping plant and means of production in conmion. 

** Another interesting experiment in relation to the production of 
the soil, was made by the Agricultural Department a few years ago. 
A large portion of our fruit growers are not able to undertake the ex- 
pense of sending their products to distant markets ; the prices would 
be so prohibitory as to preclude them from the great markets of the 
world. Only the big men who could forward large quantities and se- 
cure the freight, insurance and disposal at the lowest possible prices 
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could export The govemment has taken the place of the laige 
dealer in this way. We have grouped together from all the various 
pxoducers their little rivulets of produce. One man has boxes of fruit, 
another man a few score of lambs, another man has so many cwt or 
tons of butter. Each of these little consignments is collected by the 
receiving depot in a large parceL It is afterward forwarded at a mini- 
mum of expense. The most favorable arrangement is made for the 
shipment of parcels. Insurance is provided at the lowest cost and the 
small lots are put forward as a whole shipment by the department, 
sent to the hands of the agent-general, who makes arrangement for the 
sale of the products on the best conditions to the producer. So that all 
a farmer, all a fruit grower, has to do in South Australia, if he has a 
small consignment and wishes to try a chance in the markets of the 
world, is to write to the Agrieultural Department ; write that tus 
goods have been forwarded to the depot ; sometimes an advance of 
sixty per cent is made to him, in order to let him abide his time in pa- 
tience. This was announced as an interference with private enter- 
prise. The condition of the time must be solved for the time and ac- 
cording to the requirements of the case and so we think that, instead 
of interfering with private enterprise, we are assisting it by giving to 
small farmers and producers an opportunity to receive proper reward 
for their labor — ^we enable them to earn by honest industry the highest 
possible amount The criticisms of the Agricultural Department have 
now ceased. Many of our most adverse critics are now our warmest 
supporters. The benefits have been shown. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that time will exhibit a great advance. We have another 
way of assisting the producer. Formerly a farmer who wanted to 
raise a little money to buy fertilizers or machinery had to pay very 
high rates of interest. I have known as much as fifty per cent charged 
to a fanner for a little temporary accommodation. The state has, in 
the last few years, recognized that everything that will assist the pro- 
ducing power of the farmer is a benefit to the community, and we have 
established a state bank through which advances are made, and the 
farmers are enabled, then, to continue their holdings. Many will 
hold up their hands in horror at what the Australian Colonies do by 
means of the govemment We look upon the govemment as not 
anything apart from the people, but as the people themselves. We 
regard the govemment merely as the directory, in which the citizen 
is a shareholder, and we believe that the feelings of the State are to do 
what is good for the community. Our statesmen have been noted in 
years past for their fertility in bringing forward measures which have 
proved useful, not only within our own territory, but adopted by the 
great portion of the civilized world. 
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''Then, we have alao recently adopted a method of solving vexed 
questions regarding our public policy. We have adopted, as a prac- 
tical expedient, the referring of any question in dispute to the people 
themselves for decision. They give their decision at the polls, and 
then participate in the machinery of legislation, and we find this to be 
of great benefit It assures a speedy and easy mode of settling diffi- 
cult questions, and it has this further effect, that it keeps the citizens 
to our colony constantly in touch with public questions, and gives 
each man and woman a direct force. Some time in 1894 I had the 
honor of introducing a bill which conferred a franchise upon the 
women of South Australia, and very well indeed it has worked. There 
is not a man or woman in South Australia who would ever venture the 
suggestion to recur to the former state of franchise. The women vote 
just as orderly and intelligently and as well as the men. It has led 
to no family disputes. The husband and wife drive to the polls to- 
gether; they generally vote together and the same way, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the wife votes under the dictation of the hus- 
band. All that I have to say is that the experiment has been tried 
and proved successful for us, as in New Zealand. No one ever sug- 
gests adverting to the former state of things, and it is very likely that 
all of the colonies will adopt the method of franchise. The women 
have not only a vote, but are entitled to sit in parliament 

Boston Public Library.— A notable instance of the value of vol- 
unteer aid in the work of a public institution is that of a committee 
of women which has undertaken to read every work of current fiction 
in English under consideration for purchase by the Boston Public 
Library, and to report to the librarian certain desired information in 
regard to it — ^whether suitable for child or purely adult; whether his- 
torical or purely romantic, narrative, or dealing with some contempo- 
rary social problem; if historical, the period depicted; its merits and 
defects: as to accuracy (if historical), temper (if touching social prob- 
lems), apparent sincerity (if treating religious problems), morality 
and style; and an outline of the plot sufficient to render intelligible 
the information described. Bvery new work of fiction in English is 
read and thus reported upon independently by two persons, and if 
their reports disagree, by a third. During the past year, 548 books 
were read and reported upon by the committee. These reports are of 
great service and have been made use of by other institutions. The 
committee does not select books, it merely furnishes information as a 
guide to the librarian and trustees in selection. Its opinion is only an 
element in the decision that controls, and the final decision frequently 
runs counter to it The personnel of the committee changes con- 
stantly, that the variety of view may be greater and that merely 
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methodical and rontine judgment may be avoided. The purpose 
is to secure the average instinctive judgment of the general public 
The Intemattonal Congresses off the Bxpositloii of 1900.—/. 

Congress of Friendly and Provident Societies (Mutualiti), The first 
international congress of friendly and provident societies (mutuality 
and Pr6voyance) will be held under the patronage of the French Gov- 
ernment, in the series of official congresses of the Exposition of i9aa 
The date has been fixed at Jane 7, 1900. The congress will meet in 
the Exposition Palais des Congr^s, and will last four dajrs. It will be 
followed in the same month by three congresses on kindred subjects: 
Aid societies for laboring youths (June 11 to 13), cheap dwellings 
(June 18 to 21), tmd labor accidents and society insurance ( June 25 
to 30). 

The mutual principle, as it is called, has made great progress in 
France, and its promoters believe that, in the midst of the present 
grave economical and social questions, it will prove a saf^^ruard by 
leaving to the workingman both the merit of saving and the liberty of 
contributing, by an effort of his own free will, to the improvement 
of his lot by providing for the future. A national congress was held at 
the Sorbonne during the Exposition of 1889, and it is known that the 
principle of friendly and provident societies has been applied exten- 
sively abroad. But it is believed, that for the first time, the present 
congress will offer a means of international union and discussion of 
the application of the principal needs of modem society. 

The work of the congress will be especially directed to societies of 
mutual aid under whatever name ; the various objects which they may 
be made to comprise ; the best methods of keeping their accounts ; 
the relations existing between such aid and insurance ; and, finally, 
the question of old age pensions. 

The president of the organizing committee is M. Lourties, Senator 
and former Minister of Commerce and Industry. The secretary-gen- 
eral is M. Jules Arboux, 78 rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

2. Congress of Colonial Sociology. An international congress of 
colonial sociology has been organized under the patronage of the 
French Government for the Exposition of 1900. It will occupy itself 
with the study of certain moral and social questions which pertain 
to colonization. The general subject of its program will be, the duties 
which colonial expansion imposes on colonizing powers, in colonies 
properly so called, with regard to the native population. This com- 
prises the study of the following matters : 

I. Political Condition of the Natives.— In what measure and under 
what conditions should the native administrative organization be main- 
tained ? How and by what means is the native population to be made 
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capable of defending its own rights and secoring consideration of its 
grievances by the local anthorities ? 

2. Juridical Condition of Nativea — Condition with r^;ard to dvil 
and criminal legislation and the administering of justice. Respect of 
property of natives and means of reconciling this respect with the 
needs of colonization. 

3. Moral Condition of Natives.— Proper means to be taken fbr rais- 
ing their intellectual and moral level. 

4. Material Condition of Natives.— Measures fitted to insure the 
preservation of the race, to prevent its physical degeneracy and amel- 
iorate its condition of existence. 

There is scarcely need of insisting on the importance, from the col- 
onial point of view, of the question of the political system to be fol- 
lowed with regard to native populations. There is not a single colon- 
izing power which has not to face this problem. On the solution of this 
problem will depend, in great measure, the prosperity of the colonies 
that are founded. To organize, according to principles of justice and 
humanity, the judicial system to which native populations are to be 
subjected, to improve the moral and material conditions of their exist- 
ence, this is the best means of founding solidly the authority of the 
mother country and of giving to colonies and to European capital 
those guarantees of order and security without which no one willingly 
engages in such distant enterprises. On the other hand, the conclu- 
sions to which the labors of the congress may lead up can only help 
to facilitate the civilizing mission which colonizing powers have under- 
taken toward the more or less inferior races subject to their domina- 
tion. 

The work which the congress has set before it is thus one of political 
wisdom as well as of moral importance. The sessions will be held from 
the 6th to the nth of August, 1900, immediately after the meeting of 
the congress of colonial economy, thus allowing the members of each 
to take pcurt in the other. The meetings will be held at the Hotel de 
la Soci^t^ de Geographic. The membership card is ten francs ; the 
committee on organization will gladly receive voluntaiy contribu- 
tions from persons who may be interested in the work of the congress^ 
without being able to attend the sittings. All communications con- 
cerning the congress should be addressed to the secretary-general, M. 
Lesaur, 4 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 

3. Congress of Workingmen*s AssociaUons of Production, The 
first international congress of workingmen's associations of produc- 
tion (co-operative manufacturing societies) will be held, under the 
patronage of the French Government, in the Palais des Congr^ of 
the Exposition of 1900 during the three days beginning July 13. It 
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will also be the fint reunion of the Ftench associations, althooj^ their 
consulting chamber, which has taken the initiative of the congress, 
has been in existence since 1884. Out of 200 French societies and 
associations, 1 10 have already given their support to the congress. It 
appeals, in other conntries, to government departments of labor, to 
co-operative federations, and to all co-operative production or mano- 
facturing societies. The Palais des Congr^ in which the greater 
part of the hundred and more official congresses of the Exposition 
are to be held, is being constructed by ten of these associations in 
Paris, which are proud to have been awarded the contract in compe- 
tition with individual contractors. 

The congress will receive as members either the del^ates of work- 
ingmen's associations of production, or individual members when duly 
accredited. Ladies are admitted as active members. The language 
of the congress will be French, but English and German may also be 
used. The subscription fee, as for the other co-operative congresses, 
is three francs. National reports and communications showing the 
character of the work in different countries are desired; they 
must be presented at least three months before the opening of the 
congress. 

In the series of five co-operative congresses, which are to follow one 
after the other in order to allow the members to take part in all, the 
congress of production associations comes second. Until now, there 
have been no international relations between the French and American 
societies. 

The work of the congress will be divided under three heads: 

1. The philosophy of co-operation, its roots, ideals, moral tend- 
encies — ^human solidarity, association of workingmen without refer- 
ence to religion or politics. 

2. Co-operation from the industrial point of view (the main work of 
the congress. ) 

3. Relations of production associations with supply societies; trades 
unions, etc., international relations. 

The secretary-general of the committee of organization is M. A. 
Vila, secretaire de la chambre consultative des Associations ouvri^res 
de production de France, 23 boulevard Saint-Martin, Paris. 

4. Congress of Profit Sharing, An International congress for the 
study and discussion of questions relating to a profit sharing is to be 
held, under the patronage of the French Government, in the Palias 
des Congr6s, during the four days beginning with the 15th of July, 
1900. The congress is organized by the French society for the 
study of profit-sharing, and is limited to members of similar societies, 
to employers, managers, and assistants in establishments practicing 
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profit-shaiiiig, and to del^;ate8 from the employees of soch establisti- 
ments. The congress corresponds with the second division of Class 
No. I02 of the Exposition itself (houses practicing profit-sharing), to 
which a retrospective exhibit of progress during the past century is 
attached. The following questions will be considered : 

1. Rate or method of determining share of employees in profit. 

2. Methods of sharing, pro raia^ salaries or otherwise. 

3. Use of sums resulting, money payments ; constitution of reserve 
capital or annuity by whole or part of profit shared ; transference to 
shares in property of company ; constitution of collection fund for 
aid, provident purposes, pensions, etc. 

4. Settling of claims, with or without forfeit clause ; conditions of 
age and service. 

5. Management of Funds— Product of profit-sharing in accounts 
current of house ; constitution of separate form of government obli- 
gations, or other safe investments ; deposit with national pension 
bank, with insurance companies or others. 

6. Checking of Accounts — Contrary stipulation ; auditing by expert 
as arbiter. 

7. Consulting committees, for the purpose of leading employees to 
take part in management of interests shared. 

8. Material and moral results of profit-sharing. 

To those questions will be added a full report on the present con- 
ditions of the historic method of leasing land on shares. 

In general, the program of the congress has for its object to throw 
light on the essential principles of profit-sharing and, especially, on 
the foundations of what is called "contractual '* profit-sharing, and 
on the best methods of using the share of profits turned over to 
employees. The congress will aim at popularizing the results of 
practical study of the questions raised by sharing profits with work- 
men and employees, considered [in itself as it exists in proprietary 
establishments, stock companies, or co-operative associations of every 
kind, and also in its relations with the }>rinciple8 and facts of remuner- 
ation for labor. It appeals to the friends of profit-sharing in all the 
countries of the world, in order to succeed in gathering together the 
experiments made in houses and companies of eveiy kind which 
employ workmen or others under whatever conditions-— simply for 
wages, or for wages' share in profits, or in the case of associations, 
with workmen holding stock or simply helpers paid by wages. The 
organizers of the congress desire to give publicity to a system of 
remunerating labor which, under normal conditions, seems to be at 
once conformable to justice and calculated to unite more closely the 
interests of capital and labor. Like the other of the series of 
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co-operatiTe ooogreflses to be held consecutively dming the Bzpoaitkm, 
the congress of profit-sharing will sum np its work in the form 
of resolutions, which will have the weight of its authority. The 
president of the congress is M. Charles Robert, 15 me de la Banque, 
the secretary general, M. Albert Trombert, Libiairie a I'Imprimerie 
Chaix, 182 rue du Faubourg Saint-Denis, Paris. 

President Eliot on Higher Commercial Education.— The follow- 
ing extracts from a notable utterance by the president of Harvard, 
delivered at one of the sessions of the International Commercial 
Congress, indicate the general trend of thought in the best educa- 
tional circles on the vexed question of what constitutes a suitable 
training for future business men in a democracy: 

** I ask your attention for a few moments to the chief features of a 
commercial education capable of preparing men and women for much 
more than clerical service and much more than narrow retail trading. 
An indispensable element in the training I have in view is a sound 
secondary education; this is, an education in a first-rate school, public, 
endowed, or private, which occupies the whole school time of the 
pupil from thirteen or fourteen till eighteen years of age. This sec- 
ondary education should include the modem languages— an essential 
part of a good preparation for the higher walks of business life. It 
may Qr may not include Latin or Latin and Greek. Thus the German 
non-classical secondary education is a very substantial preparation for 
business life, although it includes no technical subjects whatever. It 
deals with modem languages, including the native tongue, the ele- 
mentary mathematics, history and science both pure and applied. For 
international commercial Ufe in English-speaking countries a good 
knowledge of three languages besides English is desirable — ^namely, 
French, German and Spanish. A reading knowledge of the languages 
will ordinarily suffice for principals, but for traveling agents, or agents 
resident abroad, a q>eaking knowledge of at least two of these lan- 
guages is desirable. This knowledge should be acquired at the 
secondary school. 

** Let us imagine a boy equipped at eighteen with these broad, fun- 
damental acquisitions, and let us then ask oursdves what additional 
subjects should be treated in an upper commercial schooL The follow- 
ing Hst of subjects is by no means complete, but may serve to give a 
fair idea of the diversity and difficulty of the subjects appropriate to 
superior commercial education: Economics, statistics, banking, cur- 
rency, exchange, arbitrage, insurance, government tariffs, transporta- 
tion by land and water, commercial geography, climates, ethnology, 
commercial products by region and by nationality or race, consumption 
by region and by race, maritime legislation, blockade rights, neutrals' 
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rights, commercial law, industrial combinations of capital, labor onions 
and — ^if I may use a new but conyenient word — financing new under- 
takings. Some of these subjects are already taught elaborately in 
uniyersities, and the elements and general principles of all of them 
can be taught systematically to groups of pupils and enforced by 
examples and problems just as well as styles in architecture, rules of 
evidence in law, or the diagnostic value of blood examinations in 
medicine, are now taught and enforced in special schools. That a 
given subject has practical applications, and is to be really mastered 
only by much practice, is no reason why it should not be taught sys- 
tematically in its elements by teachers skilled in expounding principles 
and guiding practice. 

" It is obvious from the mere enumeration of these subjects that no 
young man could master any large proportion of the list in two or 
three years, which might wisely be allotted to such studies. A sys- 
tem of choice among these studies would, therefore, have to prevail 
in any well-conducted commercial school. The variety of business 
occupations in the modem world is immense, some of them being 
very broad, and others very narrow, and for these various occupations 
widely different bodies of information or knowledge are needed. We 
can classify these occupations, and say that some of them are trade, 
others are manufacturing and others are transportation ; but there are 
many business occupations which are concerned with all these three 
groups, or with portions of them all. The youth who enters the 
upper commercial school knowing what the business is which he is 
subsequently to pursue would have sure guidance in the selection of 
his studies ; the youth who had no such knowledge would do well to 
acquaint himself with the general principles of the most fundamental 
subjects 

'* To deny that young men may be systematically trained for indus- 
try and commerce is to assert that industry and commerce are merely 
imitative arts, to be acquired only by seeing other people do the 
tricks and then practicing them. The gipsy in Asia Minor makes iron 
nails one at a time with a hammer on an anvil, just as his ancestors 
did before him for hundreds of years. I have seen him doing it ; but 
I also observed that his small children were stark naked and that his 
larger ones had only one garment In short, he was not making much 
of a living. Moreover, not one-thousandth part of the nails we use 
in this country could possibly be made in that way. In industry and 
commerce all things are becoming new and new methods of preparing 
young men for these occupations must be invented with discrimi- 
nating foresight, established with prudence, and maintained with 
Uberality." 
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